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THE  ILLUSTBI0E8  DEAD. 

PRESIDETTS  HOPkIXS  AID  HiTCHCOCk. 

STOCEBBIDOE,  June  IT,  1887. 

When  I  came  from  New  York  yesterday,  it 
was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  I  could  escape 
from  the  heat  and  noise  of  a  great  city,  to  find 
coolness  and  rest  among  these  hills.  Little  I 
thought  that  in  a  few  hours  there  would  come 
up  into  this  quiet  valley  tidings  that  would 
strike  upon  my  heart  like  a  funeral  knell. 
But  this  morning,  as  I  was  sitting  under  the 
trees  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  country,  a 
telegram  was  put  into  my  hands  which  bore 
the  terrible  news  that  Dr.  Hitchcock,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  Union  Theological  Seminarj’,  died 
last  evening  at  ten  o’clock!  I  was  greatlj’ 
shocked,  as  we  had  had  no  intimation  of  his 
illness.  On  Saturday,  when  I  met  with  the 
Chi  Alpha  in  New  York  (the  beloved  circle  of 
ministers  and  theological  professors,  which  is 
worth  all  the  clubs  of  the  city  put  together), 
he  was  not  present,  as  he  had  gone  to  his 
country  home  in  Massachusetts,  near  Fall 
River— a  place  which  was  dear  to  him,  not 
only  because  it  was  a  delightful  circle  of  kin¬ 
dred,  but  because  its  perfectly  rural  character 
gave  him  the  quiet  which  was  so  necessary  to 
one  whose  brain  was  so  active  during  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  year,  and  for  whom  the  first  con¬ 
dition  of  preserving  his  full  vigor  was  abso¬ 
lute  rest. 

An  hour  after  this  sudden  and  terrible  stroke, 
came  a  second  blow  in  the  announcement  that 
the  venerable  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins,  so  long  Pres¬ 
ident  of  Williams  College,  had  fallen  asleep  at 
three  o’clock  this  morning.  Thus  only  five 
hours  had  elapsed  between  the  passing  away 
of  two  men,  alike  distinguished  as  scholars,  as 
teachers  and  preachers,  and  as  the  heads  of 
great  institutions  devoted  to  learning  and  re¬ 
ligion.  While  the  impression  of  this  double 
loss  is  upon  me,  I  must  pay  my  brief  tribute 
to  the  illustrious  dead. 

President  Hopkins  was  a  native  of  Stock- 
bridge.  As  I  raise  my  eyes  from  the  table 
where  I  am  writing,  and  look  out  of  my  libra¬ 
ry  window,  I  see  across  the  valley,  nestled  un¬ 
der  the  trees,  the*  cottage  in  which  he  was 
born.  It  was  near  the  beginning  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  Feb.  4th,  1802.  Weli  do  I  remember  his 
father,  old  Capt.  Archibald  Hopkins,  who  pre¬ 
served  a  little  of  his  military  style  and  habit, 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  ride  about  the  town 
on  horseback  like  a  cavalry  officer.  His  mo¬ 
ther  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  intelligence, 
which  she  preserved  to  a  great  age,  dying  in 
her  ninety-fifth  year.  Of  such  parents  were 
three  sons,  one  of  whom,  of  not  less  prom¬ 
ise  than  the  others,  died  in  early  manhood; 
while  the  two  remaining  devoted  themselves 
to  the  same  great  work  of  Education.  Of 
these  two,  the  younger  died  many  years  ago ; 
the  other,  devout  men  will  now  bear  to  his 
burial. 

When  these  brothers  were  in  their  boyhood, 
there  was  an  Academy  in  Stockbridge  under 
the  care  of  their  uncle.  Rev.  Jared  Curtis,  a 
famous  teacher,  from  whom  they  received 
their  eariy  training  and  mental  discipline. 
From  here  they  went  to  Williams  College  with 
two  other  young  men,  John  Morgan  and  David 
Dudley  Field,  of  whom  the  last  is  the  only 
survivor.  John  Morgan  became  Professor  in 
the  College  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  where  he  remain¬ 
ed  till  the  day  of  his  death ;  while  the  Hopkins 
brothers  were  almost  immediately  recalled  to 
Williams,  first  as  tutors  and  then  as  Professors, 
one  becoming  President,  and  both  remaining 
connected  with  it  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 
“  Professor  Albert  ”  was  a  name  familiar  to  its 
students  for  some  forty  years,  and  all  who 
were  his  pupils  cherish  his  memorj',  not  only 
with  respect  but  with  a  peculiar  tenderness, 
which  shows  that  he  was  a  man  not  only  to  be 
reverenced  but  be  loved. 

President  Hopkins  combined  in  himself  two 
professions,  those  of  preaching  and  teaching, 
and  was  eminent  in  both,  but  his  supreme  gift 
—that  in  which  he  most  excelled  other  men — 
was  the  latter.  If  I  were  to  define  his  peculiar 
power,  I  should  say  it  was  in  teaching  young 
men  to  think.  He  did  not  merely  teach  out  of 
a  book,  having  his  pupils  get  their  lessons  by 
rote  and  listening  to  their  recitations,  but  he 
stimulated  their  minds  by  questioning  them, 
and  aliowing  (and  even  encouraging)  them  to 
question  him.  In  this  way  he  literally  rdwat- 
ed  5'oung  men,  that  is,  educed  from  them  w'hat 
was  in  them,  and  how  much  he  drew  out  was 
illustrated  by  the  hundreds  whom  he  trained, 
who  are  now  occupying  high  positions  as  in¬ 
structors  themselves,  principals  of  academies 
or  professors  in  colleges;  or  in  the  different 
professions,  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  or  on  the 
judge’s  bench.  President  Garfield  never  hesi¬ 
tated  to  say  that  “  he  owed  more  to  President 
Hopkins  than  to  any  other  man  whom  he  had 
ever  known.” 

But  the  teaching  of  this  great  master  had  a 
higher  aim  even  than  this.  It  was  not  enough 
for  him  to  turn  out  skilful  lawyers,  eloquent 
si)eakers,  or  even  learned  or  scientific  men. 
Much  as  he  prized  knowledge,  it  was  not  for 
its  own  sake,  but  for  something  beyond  it  and 
above  it.  The  object  of  education  in  its  highest 
sense  was  to  form  the  noblest  type  of  manhood, 
and  that  did  not  consist  in  knowledge,  but  in 
character.  He  had  a  favorite  definition  of  K-i.s- 
dom  as  ”  the  use  of  the  best  means  for  the  best 
ends.”  It  was  not  eqough  that  one  should  be 
learned  in  b<x)ks,  or  expert  in  science.  There 
was  a  knowledge  above  all  this,  and  he  connt- 
ed  that  man  ignorant,  and  his  life  a  faiiure, 
who,  with  all  his  attainments,  did  not  “  know 
the  one  living  ani  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  He  had  sent.” 

And  so  it  was  that  this  great  teacher  took 
3'oung  men  by  the  hand,  and  led  them  along 
step  b}'  step  up  the  heights  of  science  and 
philosophy,  till  they  reached  an  elevation 
from  which  they  could  look,  as  he  looked, 
round  a  boundless  horizon,  and  see,  as  he 
saw, 

“  One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 

.And  one  far  off  Divine  intent, 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

An<i  now  his  work  is  done.  Suddenly,  when 
we  looked  not  for  it,  notwithstanding  his  great 
age  (for  he  had  long  since  passed  his  four¬ 
score  5’ears),  he  heard  the  Master’s  call. 

*•  The  voice  at  midnight  came, 

He  started  up  to  hear, 

.A  mortal  arrow  pierceil  his  frame. 

He  fell,  but  felt  no  fear." 

And  shall  we  stand  over  the  coffin  of  such  a 
man,  and  weep  for  him?  No,  not  for  him, 
but  for  ourselves.  For  the  living  the  loss  is 
great,  and  it  is  felt  not  only  in  his  own  domes¬ 
tic  ciivle,  but  in  the  far  larger  family  of  those 
whom  he  taught  in  the  course  of  more  than 
half  a  century ;  during  which  i»eriod  more  than 
two  thousand  passed  under  his  instruction, 
who  even  after  the  lapse  of  years  looked  back 
to  him  as  their  master,  and  were  still  guided 


by  his  precept  and  example.  For  all  of  us  his 
death  is  the  loss  of  a  father. 

It  is  also  a  loss  to  the  whole  Commonwealth, 
of  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  was 
the  first  citizen.  Massachusetts  has  many  no¬ 
ble  sons,  but  no  one  whose  head  towered  so 
high  as 

“  That  good  gray  head  which  all  men  knew. 

Which  stood  fourequare  to  all  the  winds  that  blew.” 
It  is  no  disparagement  to  others  to  say  that 
among  all  the  true  ^nd  the  good,  there  was  no 
single  name  qui’  so  much  revered  and  belov¬ 
ed.  To  the  w’  jle  State,  therefore,  this  is  a 
loss  which  cannot  be  measured. 

But  for  him  death  is  not  loss,  but  gain.  It 
is  the  fit  ending  of  a  long  life,  to  which  it  sets 
the  seal,  as  if  to  signify  that  the  work  is  com¬ 
plete.  It  is  the  departure  after  victorj’,  the 
chariot  of  fire  which  carried  up  this  Elijah  in¬ 
to  heaven. 

And  now  I  turn  from  one  funeral  scene  to 
another  in  the  opposite  corner  of  the  same 
State,  where  on  the  same  day  another  leader 
of  men  will  be  borne  to  his  grave.  President 
Hitchcock  had  not  reached  the  advanced  age 
of  President  Hopkins,  for  he  had  not  quite 
completed  his  seventieth  j'ear,  but  his  life  had 
been  so  rich  and  full,  that  it  seemed  to  be 
longer  than  it  really  was.  For  a  whole  gener¬ 
ation  he  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  public 
ej'e,  not  only  as  a  scholar,  a  man  of  learning, 
but  also  as  one  of  the  first  preachers  in  the 
country.  Though  a  native  of  Maine,  and 
though  he  spent  all  his  early  life  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  his  great  work  was  in  New  York,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
to  which  he  came  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
and  where  he  immediately  took  rank  among 
the  foremost,  alike  as  scholar,  professor,  and 
preacher.  In  the  pulpits  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  he  was  in  constant  request.  When¬ 
ever  he  was  to  preach,  he  had  an  audience,  not 
only  large  in  numbers,  but  of  the  highest  kind. 
Professional  men  of  every  class — lawj’ers  and 
judges— and  men  in  public  life,  thronged  to 
hear  him,  finding  in  his  sermons  the  keenest 
inteilectual  stimulus,  as  quickening  to  the 
mind  as  to  the  conscience.  It  was  my  privi¬ 
lege  to  hear  him  very  often  in  the  pulpit  of  the 
Madison  Square  Church,  which  we  both  at¬ 
tended,  where  the  pastor,  the  late  Dr.  .Adams, 
listened  with  an  interest  equal  to  that  of  his 
audience,  to  this  most  eloquent  and  inspiring 
preacher. 

This  high  reputation  indeed  proved  a  danger, 
as  it  led  to  his  being  called  upon  for  services 
greater  than  he  could  bear.  At  the  same  time 
his  eminence  for  scholarship  led  to  demands 
upon  him  for  extensive  literary  iabors,  one  of 
which  was  the  editing  of  “A  Complete  Analj’- 
sis  of  the  Bible  ”— a  kind  of  Biblical  Encyclo- 
prndia- which  proved  a  work  so  tremendous, 
and  involving  such  continued  labor,  that  it 
had  nearlj’  been  fatal  to  him.  His  health,  if 
not  his  life,  was  saved  by  going  abroad  for 
many  months,  from  which  he  returned  quite 
restored ;  but  from  that  time  he  held  himself 
more  in  reserve,  declining  to  give  public  lec¬ 
tures,  and  but  rarely  entering  the  city  pulpits. 
But  perhaps  this  portion  of  his  career,  in 
which  he  limited  himself  chiefly  to  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  theologicai  students,  was  the  most  fruit¬ 
ful  of  his  whole  life.  Who  that  ever  heard  him 
lecture  in  his  class-room  on  Ecclesiastical  His¬ 
tory  can  forget  his  masterly  pictures  of  the 
past;  how  he  made  the  great  figures  of  the 
Apostolic  age  to  live  again ;  and  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs  and  reformers ;  and  how  he 
linked  century  to  century  in  the  long  succes¬ 
sion  of  Christendom,  making  the  Church  in 
all  the  ages  but  one.  He  believed  in  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church  and  in  the  Communion  of 
Saints.  His  heart  was  as  large  as  his  brain, 
and  took  in  all  who  had  the  name  of  the  One 
Master  written  on  their  foreheads.  While 
liberal  and  tolerant  in  the  best  sense,  he  had 
his  strong  convictions  which  he  never  conced¬ 
ed.  At  the  dinner  given  to  Prof.  Tyndall  as  he 
was  about  to  leave  .America  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  the  tone  of  most  of  the  speeches  was  a 
glorification  of  science,  as  if  it  were  a  later 
gospel  which  superseded  all  that  went  before. 
This  assumption  was  rebuked  bj’  Dr.  Hitch¬ 
cock  with  quiet  dignity,  but  with  a  firmness 
in  his  tone  that  all  understood,  when  he  said 
that  if  the  time  ever  came  when  Science  and 
Religion  met  on  some  high,  commanding  posi¬ 
tion,  as  on  a  cliff,  and  locked  horns  in  a  dead¬ 
ly  embrace,  which  must  be  fatal  to  one  or  the 
other,  he  had  no  fear  as  to  which  would  go 
down  into  the  abj'ss— a  declaration  which  was 
received  with  a  silence  far  more  impressive 
than  the  loudest  applause. 

Of  this  noble  representative  of  learning  ami 
Christianitj',  I  am  proud  to  speak  as  my  friend. 
Gur  acquaintance  began  with  his  coming  to 
New  York  in  1855,  and  soon  ripened  into  a 
friendshii)  which  continued  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  Many  of  the  most  delightful 
hours  of  my  city  life  haV’e  been  passed  under 
his  roof.  It  is  a  sad  thought  that  that  cherish¬ 
ed  companionship  cannot  be  renewed.  The 
world  seems  colder  and  emptier  now  that  he  is 
gone.  “  Whj’  do  we  mourn  <leparting  friends  ?  ” 
It  is  but  a  few  years,  or  it  may  be  days,  ere  we 
shali  foilow  them. 

“  One  army  of  the  livini?  God, 

To  His  command  we  bow; 

P.art  of  the  host  have  ero.ssed  the  flood, 

And  part  are  crossing  now.” 

The  Christian  host  is  one  that  has  hardly  a 
beginning  or  end.  Coming  out  of  the  regions 
of  Death,  it  stretches  across  this  world  and 
disappears  below  the  horizon,  only  to  reappear 
entering  the  Celestial  City.  Who  can  repress 
an  eager  thriil  as  he  looks  upward  and  sees 
fur  away  these  two  shining  figures  passing 
within  the  heavenly  gates  ?  H.  M.  F. 


TWO  GREAT  EBIT.VTORS  GONE. 

By  Eollin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D. 

In  one  night  Hitchcock  and  Hopkins  were 
taken  away  from  us,  and  we  saw  them  not. 
The  flaming  chariot  stood  over  two  homes  in 
New  England  last  week,  and  it  was  hours  after 
that  the  swift  chronicle  of  electric  spark  told 
the  loss  that  had  befallen  the  world.  On  the 
evening  of  that  day  in  June,  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  President  Hitchcock’s  associates,  ad¬ 
mirers,  pupils,  were  on  the  stag<?  of  the  Acad- 
emj*  of  Music,  at  the  Commencement  of  the 
New  York  University.  When  the  procession, 
led  bj*  the  venerable  Charles  Butler,  came  out 
under  the  stars,  he  whom  we  loved,  and  of 
whom  we  had  spoken  together,  was  soaring 
up  to  God  to  be  seen  on  earth  no  more.  With 
the  early  dawn  of  the  next  day,  the  greatest 
of  our  College  Presidents,  the  man  who 'had 
drawn  deeper  lines  on  the  college  maidiood  of 
this  generation  than  perhaps  any  other,  was 
carried  hence  to  heaven,  leaving  a  vacancy 
that  only  his  name — Mark  Hopkins — shall  ever 
fill. 

In  the  sad  surprise  of  this  intelligence,  there 
mingles  a  reproachful  regret  that  such  a  loss 
could  take  us  unawares.  It  is  as  if  Elisha  had 


failed  to  see  the  rapture  of  his  mighty  Teach¬ 
er.  If  there  is  to  be  no  blessing  in  such  a  loss ; 
if  the  spirit  of  the  departed  do  not  come  upon 
us ;  if  the  mantle  of  the  ascending  fall  not  into 
our  hands— then  we  must  sit  down  by  bitter 
springs  without  the  power  to  make  them  sweet. 
There  is  something  that  rings  a  deeper  want 
than  mere  privation  of  companionship,  in  that 
cry  “  My  father !  my  father !  ”  The  world  is  too 
poor  to  be  unconscious  of  its  great  treasures 
until  they  are  wrapt  away.  It  is  a  terrible  thing 
to  be  a  little  too  late  with  our  appreciation. 
Nor  is  it  anything  that  we  mourn  men,  if  we 
have  not  rightly  understood  them.  The  crowd 
can  bewail  the  loss  of  those  whom  they  never 
could  thoroughly  know.  Many  a  college  boy 
will  regret  the  great  teacher  under  the  shadow 
of  whose  massive  manhood  he  has  walked; 
and  yet  he  may  never  have  entered  into  the 
far  central  regions  of  the  man’s  inner  life, 
whence  he  came  forth  with  such  dignity'  and 
repose.  One  question  is  smiting  our  hearts 
to-day;  let  us  give  it  heed:  What  is  thy  pres¬ 
ent  living  attitude  toward  the  great  things  that 
glorify  our  life  ? 

Yes,  two  great  educators  have  gone.  They 
were  men  who  could  teach ;  they  had  that 
power  of  transfusing  men  with  their  own  per¬ 
sonality-rare  indeed,  and  yet  so  necessary'  to 
a  true  educator  of  men.  The  electric  touch  of 
Hitchcock,  the  strong  magnetism  of  Hopkins, 
made  them  mighty  to  stimulate  mind,  and 
lead  it  outward  and  upward.  Hitchcock  turn¬ 
ed  the  light  of  heaven  on  the  world,  and  Hop¬ 
kins  turned  the  same  light  on  the  mind  and 
heart  of  man  ;  and  their  pupils  seemed  to  join 
in  a  march  to  the  music  of  the  eternal  and  un¬ 
seen.  Their  speech  seemed  to  have  the  power 
of  Elisha’s  prayer  for  his  servant :  for  it  open¬ 
ed  our  eyes  to  discern  the  spiritual  powers  that 
should  overcome  and  overawe  the  material. 
It  was  this  fellowship  with  the  Divine  that 
gave  such  grandeur  to  these  men.  They  com¬ 
muned  with  Jesus ;  they  believed  in  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

The  class  of  1857,  President  Hitchcock  called 
his  class:  for  he  entered  the  Union  Semina¬ 
ry  with  us.  We  met  at  the  house  of  the  be¬ 
loved  Skinner  just  thirty  years  ago,  and  the 
guest  of  the  evening  was  Horace  Bushnell. 
Some  dread  of  the  tendency  of  Bushnell’s 
teaching,  had  stolen  into  our  minds.  W’e 
knelt  at  length  in  prayer  —  the  white-haired 
Skinner,  the  younger  Profs.  Smith  and  Hitch¬ 
cock  by  his  side,  with  Bushnell  in  the  midst, 
who,  with  speech  that  seemed  inspired  by  sight 
and  faith,  led  us  up  to  the  shining  gates,  and 
touched  the  very  hem  of  the  robes  of  Christ 
the  Crucified  and  Glorified.  I  can  see  to-day 
the  tearful  faces  that  rose  up  from  that  season 
of  converse  with  heaven,  and  feel  anew  the 
touch  of  that  baptism  of  peace  upon  my  heart. 
Bushnell,  then  Skinner,  then  Smith,  now  Hitch¬ 
cock,  have  entered  into  the  cloud  that  over¬ 
shadowed  us.  Heaven  is  nearer  than  we 
think.  They  are  not  dead :  they  only  sleep  in 
Jesus!  _ 


MARK  HOPKINS. 

AN  INCIDENT. 

In  the  death  of  President  Hopkins,  the  Alumni 
of  Williams  College  mourn  the  loss  of  a  father. 
I  will  not  undertake  to  forestall  the  eulogies  that 
will  be  uttered  on  Commencement  Week,  but  I 
have  a  letter  in  my  possession  written  by  him  a 
year  after  his  grfiduation  as  a  doctor  of  medicine, 
asking  a  country  doctor  of  Binghamton,  New  York, 
if  he  would  be  willing  to  take  him  as  a  partner  in 
medical  practice.  W'hat  would  have  been  his  life 
had  Dr.  West  acceded  to  his  wishes,  we  cannot 
say.  The  Doctor  could  not  at  that  time  take 
young  Hopkins  in.  The  Master  had  better  things 
in  store  for  him.  It  may  encourage  some  worthy 
young  man  who  is  looking  about  for  a  place  and 
cannot  And  it,  to  wait  in  hope,  trusting  in  the 
Lord. 

The  letter  is  to  Silas  W'est,  M.D.,  of  Bingham¬ 
ton,  whose  wife,  Lucy  Codner  Sargeant,  was  a 
relative  of  Mark  Hopkins.  It  is  dated  New  York, 
May  22d,  1830. 

Dear  Sir:  From  some  conversation  with  Col. 
Doubleday  a  few  days  since,  I  was  led  to  suppose 
that  your  present  partner  would  soon  leave  you, 
and  that  you  might  think  it  desirable  to  have  one 
in  his  room.  I  have  been  graduated  nearly  a  year, 
and  before  and  since  that  time  have  practiced  in 
one  of  the  dispensaries  here. 

I  am  at  present  uncertain  whether  to  remain 
here  or  to  go  into  the  country ;  but  it  requires  so 
long  a  time  to  become  known  here,  and  is  so  ex¬ 
pensive  living  in  the  meantime,  that  I  think  I 
should  prefer  a  place  in  the  country,  which  would 
be  agreeable,  and  afford  me  a  fair  prospect  of  sup¬ 
port.  My  health  also,  which  is  not  yet  perfectly 
confirmed,  I  should  hope  would  be  improved. 

If,  therefore,  the  suggestion  of  Col.  Doubleday 
was  [correct],  and  you  can  think  of  me  as  a  part¬ 
ner,  you  will  oblige  me  by  giving  me  sucli  informa¬ 
tion  as  you  will  easily  see  I  shall  require  in  order 
to  make  any  decision.  As  it  is  important  for  me 
to  decide  soon  in  regard  to  my  stay  here,  you  will 
confer  an  additional  obligation  by  an  answer  as 
speedy  as  convenient.  Please  present  my  sincere 
regards  to  Mrs.  West,  and  I  would  add  to  the  chil¬ 
dren,  too,  but  I  suppose  they  are  hardly  large 
enough  yet.  Yours  with  respect, 

Make  Hopkins. 

It  was  in  .August  of  this  same  year  that  he  was 
called  to  the  Professorship  of  lihetoric  and  Moral 
Philosojihy  in  Williams  College,  at  a  salary  of  sev¬ 
en  hundred  dollars. 

If  once  he  had  secured  a  remunerative  and 
pleasant  practice  in  the  country  as  a  physician,  it 
might  not  have  been  easy  to  induce  him  to  return 
to  Williams,  and  then  how  changed  his  career. 
How  thankful  we  all  are  that  he  was  disappointed 
in  these  early  plans.  W.  A.  Niles. 

Uornellavllle,  N.  Y. 


A  BIT  OF  HISTORY. 

Dear  Editor:  The  allusion  to  “the  Spring 
Resolutions”  in  your  spirited  article  of  last 
week  on  Presbyterian  Union,  recalls  a  historic 
fact,  which  seems  forgotten  in  recent  discus¬ 
sions. 

During  the  debate  on  those  Resolutions  in 
the  Assembly  (Old  School)  of  18fil,  toward  tlie 
close  of  the  sessions  and  too  late  for  reference 
to  committee  and  regular  review  by  the  As¬ 
sembly,  the  Stated  Clerk  received  by  express  a 
box  containing  the  minutes  of  the  Synod  of 
South  Carolina.  No  commission)*!’  ajtpeared  in 
the  Assembly  from  the  bounds  of  that  Synod. 

In  those  minutes  of  its  Autumn  meeting  of 
18G0,  the  Synod  recorded  as  a  part  of  its  eccle¬ 
siastical  |)roceedings  its  approval  of  the  seces¬ 
sion  cause,  and  its  Itenedictioa  in  advance  upon 
the  ordinance  about  to  be  passed  by  the  civil 
authorities  of  South  Carolina. 

That  minute  was  read  to  the  Assembly  from 
those  authentic  minutes  by  your  correspond¬ 
ent,  as  showing  the  necessity  of  a  deliverance 
by  the  Assembly  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
national  union.  “  By  what  kind  of  legerde¬ 
main  ”  has  the  General  Assembly  of  1881  been 
made  to  appear  as  the  original  heretic  and 
transgressor,  in  its  manly  and  Christian  en¬ 
dorsement  of  “  the  powers  that  be,  as  ordain¬ 
ed  of  God,”  in  rebuke  of  the  sectionai  and  di¬ 
visive  utterance  of  a  small  body  of  its  constit¬ 
uents  ?  Reasoning  from  false  premises  is  wast¬ 
ed  breath.  The  Southern  Church  should  blush 


to  ask  Northern  Presbyterians  to  confess  or 
retract  anything  of  their  political  opinions  or 
utterances. 

There  was  heat ;  yea,  fire  and  blood.  God’s 
great  designs  have  largely  thus  been  wrought 
out.  “The  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  Him.” 
Deep-rooted  prejudices  may  not  die  out  in  one 
generation.  But  Christians  believe  that  Jesus 
Christ  tasted  death  for  every  man.  The  logic 
of  brotherhood  will  eliminate  distinctions  of 
clime,  complexion,  and  dialect.  Let  us  wait ! 
True  charity  wouid  give  our  good  brethren 
time.  The  dissentions  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
did  not  hinder,  but  hastened  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel.  Yours  of  1861. 


A  HERO. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

The  age  of  martyrdoms  for  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  has  not  yet  passed  away ;  there  are  stiil 
left  heroic  men  and  women  who  are  ready  to 
die  for  their  Master.  The  sublimest  figure  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  since  the  day'  when 
Martin  Luther  faced  the  powers  of  darkness 
at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  is  David  Livingstone 
dying  on  his  knees,  with  his  open  Bible  before 
him,  in  the  wilds  of  Africa.  That  Dark  Conti¬ 
nent  has  already  cost  many  precious  lives; 
some  have  fallen  victims  to  its  fatal  fevers, 
some  have  perished  by  savage  violence ;  hun¬ 
dreds  more  of  noble  lives  will  be  sacrificed  be¬ 
fore  Ethiopia  is  civilized  and  Christianized. 
Science  and  commerce  have  had  their  martyrs 
there ;  shall  Christ’s  servants  count  their  lives 
dearer  than  the  salvation  of  a  world  “lying  in 
the  Wicked  One  ”  ? 

Among  the  missionary  martyrs  of  our  time, 
none  has  excited  more  interest  or  w'on  more 
admiration  than  James  Hanninoton,  the  “  first 
Bishop  of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa.”  The 
romantic  story  of  his  life  has  been  republished 
by  A.  D.  F.  Randolph,  New  York,  and  no  one 
who  takes  up  the  volume,  is  likely  to  lay  it 
down  until  the  last  tragic  chapter  is  reached. 
Since  the  days  of  Henry  Martyn,  the  annals  of 
foreign  missions  have  furnished  nothing  more 
spirit-stirring  and  pathetic.  James  Hanning- 
ton  from  his  boyhood  was  an  unique  charac¬ 
ter.  He  was  born  at  Hurstpierpont,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  England,  in  .September,  1847. 
He  was  a  mischievous  boy',  and  as  fond  of  the 
water  as  a  spaniel ;  at  the  age  of  seven  he  was 
found  suspended  by  the  seat  of  his  trousers  in 
the  rigging  of  his  father’s  yacht.  During  his 
school  and  college  days  he  was  a  splendid  oars¬ 
man,  yachtsman,  and  up  to  all  kinds  of  manly 
sports.  When  as  missionary  Bishop  he  was 
pushing  into  savage  Africa,  he  delighted  in 
drawing  his  rifle  on  lions,  rhinoceroses,  and 
buffalos.  His  biography  would  be  intensely 
entertaining,  if  only  for  its  thrilling  narratives 
of  exploration  and  adventure.  'To  a  school¬ 
boy  the  book  is  as  interesting  as  Robinson 
Crusoe ;  to  a  devout  Christian  it  is  as  spiritual¬ 
ly  quickening  as  the  lives  of  Martyn  or  Jud- 
son. 

Mr.  Hannington’s  first  ministry  was  at 
Trentishoe  and  Hurstpierpont,  from  which 
places  he  went  out  on  evangelistic  tours  w'ith 
the  spirit  of  a  Moody.  A  zealous  teetotaller, 
he  carried  a  pledge-book  in  his  pocket,  and 
did  not  Hesitate  to  go  into  the  dram-dens  and 
endeavor  to  save  the  lowest  victims  of  the  bot¬ 
tle.  He  had  Edward  Judson’s  way  of  reaching 
the  humbler  classes,  as  the  following  passage 
from  his  diary  will  testify;  “Dec.  26th,  1878. 
Gave  a  Christmas  party  to  men  to  keep  drunk¬ 
ards  out  of  the  public  house.  About  sixty 
came.  After  prayer  and  hymns,  we  spent  the 
evening  in  looking  at  books,  microscope,  and 
magic  lantern.” 

A  man  of  such  indomitable  courage,  re¬ 
sources,  and  fervent  piety,  w'as  evidently  “  cut 
out”  for  a  foreign  missionary.  He  was  not  a 
man  to  accept  an  easy  place  either.  So  when 
he  heard  of  the  violent  death  that  had  over¬ 
taken  O’Neill  and  Shergold  Smith  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyapza,  he  determined 
to  offer  himself  to  the  “Church  Missionary 
Society  ”  to  go  and  flli  the  gap. 

On  the  17th  of  May',  1882,  he  set  sail  for  Zan¬ 
zibar.  Soon  after  he  landed  he  started  into 
the  interior  of  Africa,  i)as3ing  in  his  route  Un- 
yanyembe,  the  spot  where  Stanley  found  Liv¬ 
ingstone.  The  story  of  his  adventures  on  his 
way'  to  Lake  Nyanza,  abounds  in  thriiling,  and 
often  with  ludicrous  experiences.  But  in  the 
midst  of  lion-huntings  and  canoeings,  and 
droli  scenes  with  the  savages,  occur  such  sweet 
little  passages  as  this.  He  had  just  been  pick¬ 
ed  up  out  of  a  pit  into  which  he  had  failen,  and 
he  writes  in  his  diary:  “I  am  very  happy  to¬ 
day.  African  fever  is  trying,  but  it  does  not 
take  away  the  joy  of  the  Lord,  and  it  keeps 
one  iow  in  the  right  place.”  But  the  fever  and 
the  terrible  hardships  proved  too  much  for  his 
vigorous  frame,  and  after  he  reached  Lake 
Nyanza,  he  was  forced  to  retreat.  Torn  and 
racked  by  dysentery  and  fever,  and  with  his 
arms  lashed  up  to  his  neck  to  relieve  his  swol¬ 
len  liver,  the  heroic  Hannington  was  placed  in 
a  hammock,  and  carried  back  by  his  attend¬ 
ants  to  the  coast.  He  barely  escaped  with  his 
life,  and  in  June,  1883,  he  landed  in  England. 
He  was  welcomed  as  one  risen  from  the  dead. 

But  he  had  ieft  his  heart  among  the  poor 
benighted  savages  in  Africa.  As  soon  as  his 
heaith  was  restored,  he  determined  to  try  it 
again.  He  was  consecrated  as  Bishop  of 
Equatorial  Africa,  and  with  a  corps  of  assist¬ 
ant  missionaries,  he  set  sail  for  the  scene  of 
his  love-labors  and  martyr-death.  While  at 
Fr*'retown  on  the  coast,  he  held  an  ordination, 
and  with  his  natural  humorousness  he  says: 
“The  service  was  in  the  Kishwahili  dialect. 
It  was  very  primitive.  We  were  one  surplice 
short,  so  we  had  to  dress  Taylor  up  in  a  sheet 
and  a  few  other  oddments.”  He  soon  started 
for  the  Nyanza  region  with  a  large  retinue, 
marching  sometimes  forty  miles  a  day  on  foot ! 
His  last  message  to  his  wife  was  In  these  touch¬ 
ing  words:  “And  now  jtist  leave  me  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lord,  and  let  our  watchword  be 
‘  We  will  trust  and  not  be  afraid.’  Many 
kisses.  Your  most  affectionate  husband, 
James.”  The  next  tidings  which  were  borne 
to  her  suffering  heart,  was  the  fatal  telegram 
from  Zanzibar  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1886,  an¬ 
nouncing  that  her  heroic  husband  and  fifty  of 
his  men  had  been  murdered  by  the  treacher¬ 
ous  King  Mwanga  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ny¬ 
anza,  and  in  sight  of  the  Nile!  His  body  was 
plundered  and  torn  in  pieces.  But  his  precious 
pocket-Bible  was  saved  by  one  of  the  savages, 
and  is  still  preserved  as  the  sacred  memorial 
of  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  godly  martyrs 
of  the  Cross  in  this  century. 


Forty  of  the  Alumni  of  Williams  College  res¬ 
ident  in  this  city,  gathered  at  8i>  Broailway 
on  Saturday,  and  after  adopting  resolutions 
memorial  of  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins  (offered  by 
Bev.  Dr.  R.  R.  Booth),  api)ointed  a  committee 
from  the  Alumni  of  New  Y'ork  to  attend  his 
funeral,  consisting  of  Rev.  Dr.  Everard  Kemp- 
shall,  Charles  A.  Davison,  Esq.,  and  others. 


■Word-Studies  in  New  Testament.  By  Marvin  R. 

Vincent,  D.D.  Vol.  I. :  The  Synoptic  Gospels,  Acts 

of  the  Apostles,  Epistles  of  Peter,  James,  and  Jude. 

New  York:  C.  Scribner’s  Sons.  1887.  $4. 

Word-tasting  requires  a  tongue  plentifully 
supplied  by  nature  with  linguistic  taste-buds, 
and  carefully  trained  in  the  fine  art  of  detect¬ 
ing  and  discriminating  savors.  The  gustation 
of  Greek  words  especially  requires  a  taste- 
organ  of  high  quality,  duly  drilled  by'  prac¬ 
tice.  The  New  Testament  Greek  words,  more 
especially,  having  received  a  sacramental 
touch  at  the  hands  of  inspired  men,  and  hav¬ 
ing  been  set  apart  from  a  profane  to  a  sacred 
use,  need  a  sanctified  sense-organ  to  perceive 
their  full  flavor.  It  is  very  high  praise  of  any 
man  to  say  that  he  relishes  Greek  words  in 
their  history,  their  idiomatic  turns,  their  pic¬ 
turesque  suggestiveness,  their  literal  meaning 
and  figurative  allusiveness.  This  may  be  said 
of  Dr.  Vincent,  whose  book  is  evidence  that 
he  believes  with  Coleridge,  Trench,  and  many 
more,  that  “more  knowledge  of  more  value 
may  often  be  obtained  from  the  history  of  a 
word,  than  from  the  history  of  a  campaign.” 
He  has  gone  into  all  the  niceties  of  Greek 
idiom,  moods,  tenses,  voices,  synonyms,  arti¬ 
cles  and  particles,  and  all  the  peculiarities  of 
New  Testament  writers,  using  all  the  knowl¬ 
edge  gained  as  an  instrument  of  disclosing  the 
meaning  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  com¬ 
mon  reader— that  is,  to  the  common  reader 
who,  though  he  does  not  know  Greek,  will  feel 
the  force  of  words,  and  get  a  clear  vision  of 
their  power  in  following  a  strong  guide.  Let 
us  take  a  random  example  to  show  the  nature 
of  the  book :  “  Luke  vii.  il— Diseases,  plagues 
(i'66<M)y-ftcx6riya}y).  Marking  the  two  classes 
of  disease  recognized  in  medical  writings, 
chronic  and  acute.  Evil  sjnrits  —  novupdi, 
evil,  is  applied  to  evil  spirits  by  Luke  only, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Matthew  xii,  45. 
In  accordance,  with  its  signification  of  evil 
on  its  active  side,  it  is  applied  in  medicine 
to  that  which  spreads  destruction  or  corrup¬ 
tion,  as  the  poison  of  serpents.  Note,  more¬ 
over,  that  Luke  distinguishes  here  between 
disease  and  demoniac  jiossession,  a's  often.  He 
gave  More  is  expressed  by  this 

verb  than  simple  giving.  He  gave  as  a  free, 
gracious,  jog-giving  gift.  See  on  xu pit,  favor 
(i.  :10),  and  compare  freely  give  (Rom.  viii.  32 ; 
also  1  Cor.  ii.  12).”  Besides  the  careful  discus¬ 
sion  of  words  and  all  that  they  suggest,  there 
is  an  introduction  to  each  New  Testament 
book ;  there  are,  after  each  writer,  lists  tof 
words  used  by  him  only ;  and  at  the  close  a 
full  index  of  English  and  Greek  words  used 
throughout  the  work.  Quotations  from  great 
writers  illustrative  of  the  text,  abound,  and 
curious  information  is  often  given ;  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  after  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
reference  is  made  to  its  use  as  a  subject  in 
Christian  art.  The  book  is  handsomely'  print¬ 
ed,  and  is  very  grateful  to  the  eye.  Students 
of  the  Greek  or  English  New  Testament,  Sun¬ 
day-school  teachers,  and  intelligent  readers 
who  aim  at  the  real  sense  of  Scripture,  will 
find  Dr.  Vincent  a  trustworthy  and  delightful 
guide  to  that  large  knowledge  which  is  needed 
to  define  words  —  a  knowledge  which  often 
turns  a  wilderness  into  a  garden. 

A  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

By  William  Eilward  Hartpole  Lecky.  Vols.  V.  and 

Vl.  ^  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1887.  Each 

$2t2a.  ^ 

A  seventh  volume  will  finish  Mr.  Lecky’s 
history  of  a  century  replete  with  events  that 
contain  the  seeds  of  nineteenth  century  devel¬ 
opment.  It  calls  up  before  the  mind’s  eye 
(Jueen  Anne,  Marlborough,  the  union  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  Chatham,  American  revolt, 
the  Indian  Empire,  the  wits  of  a  brilliant  so¬ 
ciety,  and  the  statesmen  who  rank  with  the 
two  Pitts.  Mr.  Lecky  is  one  of  the  most  dili¬ 
gent  borrowers  into  the  causes  of  movements 
in  Church  and  State,  in  society  and  the  human 
heart,  and  one  of  the  most  philosophical  de- 
scribers  of  what  he  finds,  and  is  therefore  a 
real  historian.  In  saying  this,  it  is  not  intend¬ 
ed  to  suggest  his  universal  accuracy,  or  his 
absolute  freedom  from  bias.  But  he  is  remark¬ 
able  for  detection  of  formative  ideas,  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  characteristic  manners  and  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  morals,  catching  in  his  eye  the  straws 
that  show  which  way  the  wind  blows  ;  and  he 
is  also  remarkable  for  a  stately  style,  which  is 
picturestpie  and  eloquent  without  losing  vig¬ 
or.  These  seven  volumes  contain  great  profit 
and  pleasure. 

Popular  Lectures  on  Theological  Themes.  By  the 

Itev.  A.  A.  Hodge,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Philadelphia:  I’res- 

l»yterian  Board  of  Publication.  1887.  $1.25  net. 

This  volume  is  well  made  by  printer  and 
binder,  is  well  indexed,  and  is  very  cheap. 
The  ladies  in  Princeton  have  the  credit  of  draw¬ 
ing  out  the  recluse  j)rofessor  from  his  study 
and  class  work,  to  the  preparation  of  these  lec¬ 
tures,  which  were  in  some  instances  written 
after  oral  delivery.  They  blend  knowledge, 
reasoning,  and  feeling  in  a  style  clear,  simple, 
and  lit  with  illustration.  Laymen  should  own, 
read,  and  reread  these  lectures.  Ministers 
should  study  them  as  models  of  theology  made 
interesting  as  well  as  profitable.  Theological 
professors  who  have  the  requisite  gifts  should 
emulate  Dr.  Hodg(3’s  example,  and  give  plat¬ 
form  and  popular  discourses  on  tlieology. 
This  <iueen  of  the  sciences,  like  .some  other 
•lueens,  is  too  rarely  seen  in  public.  A  juicy 
l>each  should  not  be  blamed  for  being  served 
as  a  dried  and  withered  thing.  Blame  the 
server.  The  doctrines  of  God’s  Word — rich, 
ripe,  juicy— should  not  be  blamed  for  the  arid 
qualities  of  .so-called  doctrinal  preaching. 
Blfime  the  preacher.  Wherever  we  can  find 
a  theologian  like  Dr.  Hodge,  he  should  be  oc¬ 
casionally  taken  from  his  classes  to  stand  be¬ 
fore  promiscuous  crowds,  not  merely  in  the 
ludplt,  but  in  the  largest  secular  halls.  Some 
years  ago  a  young  lady  of  our  acquaintance 
heard  Dr.  Hodge  at  Seabright,  N.  J.,  on  tlie 
subject  of  Election.  Afterwards  she  exclaimed 
“O  how  interesting!  For  the  first  time  I  un¬ 
derstand  and  believe  in  that  doctrine.” 

John  Sevier,  the  Commonwealth  Builder.  Sc- 

qufl  to  the  B'*ai'  Goard  of  the  B-!Voliitiori.  By  James 

B.  Gilmore  (Edmuml  Kirke).  New  York  :  D.  .\pple- 

ton  &  Co.  1887.  $1.50. 

This  story  of  John  Sevier,  the  founder  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  of  his  battl(.*s  and  hard¬ 
ships,  of  his  statesmanship  and  genius  for 
leadership,  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  de¬ 
lightful  tales  of  pioneer  life  ever  written.  It 
is  startling  to  find  how  near  to  us  in  time  are 
the  exploits  and  sacrifices  of  the  noble  men 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  our  present  great¬ 
ness.  American  history  should  not  be  neglect¬ 
ed  by  Americans.  Both  the  advance  and  the 
rear  guard  of  the  Revolution  developed  men 
of  whom  we  should  know  more  than  we  do. 

The  Bushian  Refugee.  A  Tale  of  the  Blue  Bid^e.  By 

Jlenry  B.  Wilson.  New  York:  Thomas  B.  Knox  A 

Co.  1887. 

A  very  old  man  in  a  cave  makes  an  element 
of  mystery  in  this  pleasant  story.  But  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  pages  are  too  much  for  merely  a 
pleasant  story. 


The  Appeal  TO  Life.  By  Theodore  T.  Munger.  Bo»- 
ton :  Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co.  1887.  $1.50. 

In  some  of  these  sermons  Mr.  Munger  haa 
risen  above  all  his  previous  works,  and  they 
may  fairly  be  said  to  be  theology,  philosophy, 
and  literature.  Whether  we  accept  their  the¬ 
ology  and  philosophy  or  not,  as  literature  w» 
enjoy  them.  Take  a  passage :  “  Better  a  noble 
faith  than  a  narrow  philosophy.  Give  us  open, 
but  not  empty  heavens.  Cease  to  deepen  the 
skies  with  your  lenses,  if  you  cannot  also  by 
faith  people  them.”  Take  another ;  “  He  who 
gives  hi.’uself  up  to  denials  and  negations,  re¬ 
duces  hill' self  to  their  level,  and  becomes  him¬ 
self  a  negation,  a  silence  when  men  are  calling 
for  a  voice,  a  darkness  when  they  are  crying 
for  a  light.”  Speaking  of  positivism,  he  calls 
it  “  a  philosophy  that  postulates  reason,  and 
then  uses  it  to  discredit  it— a  philosophy  of  the 
senses  that  plays  in  a  pool  within  the  sand¬ 
bar,  with  no  eye  for  the  ocean  beyond.”  His 
sermon  on  music  is  profound,  ingenious,  and 
original.  He  says :  “  Before  the  sneer  at  hea¬ 
ven  as  a  place  of  endless  song  can  prevail,  it 
must  undo  all  this  stout  logic  of  the  human 
heart.”  In  heaven  and  in  music  he  finds  the 
same  things,  namely,  “  obedience,  sympathy, 
emotion,  adoration.”  Of  course  there  is  room 
for  criticism.  For  example,  on  p.  171,  in  de¬ 
claring  that  salvation  is  an  achievement,  and 
“  does  not  mean  anything  done  by  Christ  in 
the  way  of  expiation  or  removing  hindrances," 
he  makes  no  reference  to  the  two  senses  of  the 
word  salvation,  as  w’hen  men  are  said  to  be 
saved  on  believing,  and  saved  on  receiving  the 
end  of  their  faith,  everlasting  life.  Salvation 
is  an  achievement  of  Christ  in  one  sense,  be¬ 
fore  it  is  an  achievement  of  man  in  another 
sense.  On  p.  178,  speaking  of  the  immanence 
of  God,  Mr.  Munger  speaks  of  the  recovery  of 
this  truth  to  its  original  force  and  meaning  in 
our  age.  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge  in  his  Popular  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Theological  Themes,  says,  p.  27 :  “  The 
claim  made  by  the  advocates  of  the  New  De¬ 
parture  in  theology,  that  this  view  of  God  as 
immanent  and  constantly  active  in  all  His 
works,  is  new  in  the  thought  of  Christians,  is 
absolutely  without  shadow  of  evidence.  It 
has  never  been  denied  or  seriously  ignored, 
nor  is  it  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  the  com¬ 
plementary  view  of  His  personal  transcend¬ 
ence,  and  objective  presentation  and  working 
from  without.”  As  against  Atheism,  Agnosti¬ 
cism,  Materialism,  as  well  as  Antinomianism, 
and  much  else  that  is  false  and  yet  character¬ 
istic  of  this  age,  Mr.  Munger  is  very  vigorous, 
notwithstanding  his  lack  of  the  evangelical 
spirit  in  his  writings. 

Alcohol  in  History.  An  account  of  Intemperance  in 
all  ages,  together  with  a  history  of  tlie  various  meth¬ 
ods  for  its  removal.  By  Kichard  Eddy,  D.D.  New 
York :  The  National  Tempenuice  Society  and  Publi¬ 
cation  House.  1887.  $1.50. 

Undoubtedly  this  book  contains  much  inter¬ 
esting  and  useful  matter,  and  will  prove  a 
treasure-house  of  facts  and  arguments  on  the 
side  of  total  abstinence  and  prohibition.  A 
fair  account  of  intemperance  in  many  coun¬ 
tries,  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  is  given; 
the  facts  and  statistics  bearing  on  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  intemperance  and  crime,  prosti¬ 
tution,  pauperism,  disease  and  waste  of  means, 
are  stated  well ;  but  the  history  of  the  means 
employed  to  antagonize  intemperance,  is  not 
complete.  The  work  of  individuals  like  Gough, 
Delevan,  Murphy,  Jewett,  and  others,  is  slight¬ 
ed  ;  societies  are  named,  but  their  work  is  not 
detailed,  and  the  causes  of  their  decline  not 
amply  discussed ;  the  Woman’s  Christian  Tem¬ 
perance  Union,  and  its  work  in  securing  to  the 
public  schools  temperance  instruction,  are 
barWy  mentioned,  although  the  books  issued 
by  the  National  Temperance  Society  are  men¬ 
tioned  ;  the  work  of  the  Church  Temperance 
Society  gets  little  notice.  On  the  two-wine 
question,  the  National  Temperance  Society 
through  this  book  once  more  magnifies  Dr.  F. 
R.  Lees,  and  simply  ignores  the  scholarship  of 
Christendom  which  has  answered  him.  This 
book  is  strong  in  the  statement  and  defence  of 
the  doctrine  of  prohibition,  but  as  a  history  of 
the  drink-habit,  it  is  defective  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  Such  a  history,  written  in  the  historical 
spirit  and  method,  is  a  desideratum. 

Life  of  Henry  Clay.  By  Carl  Schurz.  In  two  vol¬ 
umes.  Bo.ston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co.  1887.  $2.50. 
These  two  volumes  belong  in  the  American 
Statesmen  Series.  That  the  work  of  prepar¬ 
ing  them  should  have  been  committed  to  the 
hands  of  Carl  Schurz,  created  a  misgiving  in 
our  mind,  which  the  reading  of  them  has  en¬ 
tirely  removed.  He  has  mastered  the  history 
of  the  times,  penetrated  the  character  and 
work  of  Clay,  maintained  a  judicial  temper  in 
a  warm  and  picturesque  style,  and  made  a 
lasting  contribution  to  political  literature. 
Men  who  remember  Clay,  will  be  pleased  to 
see  their  idol  live  again  in  these  vivid  pages; 
and  those  too  young  to  remember  him,  will 
easily  gather  from  them  the  reason  of  the 
hero-worship  he  always  excited.  The  story  of 
Clay’s  life  is  a  le.sson  in  the  futility  of  compro- 
mi.se,  and  in  the  certainty  of  facts  proceeding 
to  their  logical  conclusion,  despite  the  efforts 
to  arrest  them.  Those  of  younger  readers  who 
fail  to  understand  the  War  of  Rebellion,  will 
find  instructive  light  in  the  story  of  Clay,  and 
the  Comi>romi3e  Measures  of  1850. 

Roundabout  to  Moscow.  Aq  Epicurean  Journey.  By 
John  Bell  Bouton.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  A  Co. 
1887.  $1.50. 

The  “  Roundabout  ”  includes  two-thirds  of 
the  book,  and  the  ordinary  tour  in  Europe. 
About  one-third  is  given  to  Russia,  and  is  a 
rosy  view  of  its  people,  police,  i)ress,  and  gov¬ 
ernment— a  view,  however,  which  the  author 
claims  to  be  true  and  just.  The  opposite  view 
he  attributes  to  English  hate  and  prejudice, 
forgetting  the  picture  of  Russia  given  by  Step- 
niak  and  other  Russians.  Whatever  the  truth 
on  controverted  matters  may  be,  the  book  as 
a  book  of  travels  is  pleasant  reading. 

Hindered  and  Helped.  By  Minima.  New  York: 
A niericun  Tract  Society.  1887.  $1. 

For  all  the  Sunday-school  libraries,  and  let 
it  go  right  in.  A  lesson  to  those  who  hinder  by 
inconsistencies  of  life,  and  sweet  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  helpers  of  the  faith  of  others. 
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THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 


Spread  out  on  a  large  plate  on  our  din¬ 
ing-table,  lay  a  boiled  specimen  of  the  fish 
called  brill,  twelve  inches  long  by  nine  inch¬ 
es  wide;  and  on  the  wall  before  us  hung  a 
map  of  the  Isle  of  "Wight,  in  shape  bearing  a 
pretty  close  resemblance  to  a  brill  twenty-two 
miles  long  and  thirteen  wide,  the  mouth  open¬ 
ing  in  the  direction  of  sunrise,  and  the  tail 
pointing  toward  the  Occident.  To  speak  math¬ 
ematically,  the  form  of  the  Isle  is  that  of  an 
irregular  rhomboid.  The  voyage  round  it 
yields  a  comfortable  trip  of  sixty-five  miles— 
the  watery  path  travelled  by  the  yacht  “Amer¬ 
ica  ”  so  many  years  ago,  when  she  took  the 
“  cup  ”  which  the  “  Thistle  ”  (just  launched  on 
the  Clyde)  will  make  the  twentieth  or  thirtieth 
effort  to  recapture.  The  Queen  was  at  Osborne 
at  the  time,  and  to  her  question  “Which  ves¬ 
sel  came  in  first  ?  ”  the  answer  was  “  The 
‘America,’  your  Majesty.”  “And  which  was 
second?  ”  “  There  was  no  second,  your  Maj¬ 
esty.”  And  if  in  the  race  of  nations  the  great 
yacht  United  States  of  America— with  her  im¬ 
perial  domain,  her  almost  inspired  Constitu¬ 
tion,  her  felicitous  isolation  from  international 
entanglements,  the  inborn  familiarity  of  her 
native  citizens  with  the  principles  and  exigen¬ 
cies  of  Republican  government— could  only  be 
kept  from  being  the  receptacle  of  the  rubbish 
of  European  monarchies,  and  be  kept  true  to 
the  great  principles  of  morality  and  religion 
that  presided  at  her  creation,  in  the  ages  to 
come  to  the  question  “Which  won  the  prize  ?  ” 
the  answer  would  be  “  The  yacht  with  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  at  the  masthead”;  and  to  the 
question  “  Which  was  second  ?  ”  the  answer 
■would  be  ‘*Longo  intervallo”  (There  was  no 
second). 

One  might  fancy  that  the  h  in  the  name 
“  Wight  ”  had  during  the  transmutations  of 
centuries  got  jostled  over  from  its  proper  place 
l)efore  the  i,  and  that  “White”  has  given 
place  to  “  Wight.”  The  island  being  chiefiy  a 
mass  of  chalk,  “  White  Island  ”  would  be  a 
Tery  proper  designation.  But  it  seems  that 
the  old  Celtic  name  for  island  was  “Ynys,” 
and  the  name  for  channel  was  “  Gwyth,” 
and  in  course  of  time  Ynys-Gwyth  (Channel 
Island)  became  Isle  of  Wight.  And  no  won¬ 
der  that  names  change  when  such  changes 
take  place  in  the  things  named.  Within  his¬ 
toric  times,  carts  loaded  with  tin  from  Corn¬ 
wall  rumbled  along  high  and  dry  over  a  neck 
of  land  where  now  roll  the  waters  of  the  So- 
lent  Sea  (six  miles  wide  and  ever  so  deep),  in¬ 
cluding  Spithead,  the  noted  anchoring-place 
of  the  British  fieet. 

The  Downs. 

As  the  brill  is  a  rather  scaly  representative 
of  this  beautiful  Isle,  we  will  eat  the  fish,  and 
call  the  undulating  chalky  platform  a  buckler, 
covered  from  edge  to  edge  with  huge- swelling 
bosses,  not  of  down,  but  of  dunes  (Downs)— 
bosses  ranging  from  300  to  nearly  800  feet  in 
height ;  a  buckler  in  the  creation  of  which  ce¬ 
rulean  Neptune  and  his  offspring  had  much 
more  to  do  than  grimy  "Vulcan. 

From  the  apex  of  some  of  these  mound- 
bosses,  one  may  see  pretty  nearly  the  whole 
outer  rim  of  the  island.  They  swell  upward 
in  great  curved  undulations,  more  than  artist¬ 
ically  graceful,  showing  in  some  instances  to 
the  eye  that  gazes  on  it  from  some  valley  or 
hilltop  in  the  distance,  a  majestic  dome,  tree¬ 
less  except  where  a  little  cluster  of  foliage  of¬ 
fers  shade  to  man  or  beast,  and  spread  over 
with  a  coverlet  of  sod,  velvety  in  smoothness 
and  of  rich  purple  hue.  Here  the  Down  takes 
the  form  of  a  long  continuous  ridge,  sides  very 
steep,  the  ridge  rising  up  from  the  plain  like 
the  body  of  a  gigantic  elephant,  and  terminat¬ 
ing  at  the  seashore  in  an  abrupt  and  almost 
perpendicular  cliff,  against  the  foot  of  which 
the  ocean  swells  are  ever  dashing,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  washing  away  the  foundations, 
and  producing  another  “  Landslip  ”  catastro¬ 
phe. 

In  another  place  the  Down,  with  its  lofty 
ridge  and  steep-sloping  sides,  bends  round  in 
a  graceful  curve,  forming  a  large,  lovely  horse¬ 
shoe-shaped  basin,  its  sides  dotted  over  in  the 
Springtime  with  patches  of  furze  sparkling 
with  yellow  blossoms,  and  twinkling  with 
bright-eyed  daisies  and  buttercups,  and  here 
and  there  perhaps  coy  groups  of  the  celandine 
with  its  golden,  star-shaped  petals— the  scene 
enlivened  by  children  clinging  like  goats  to 
the  acclivities,  graver  pedestrians  following 
the  surer  paths ;  a  file  of  cows  here  and  there 
doing  their  best  to  get  a  living  from  the  short, 
tough  provender;  and  two  or  three  minute, 
shagg}’  donkeys  switching  their  stubby  tails 
in  the  fullest  luxury  of  self-satisfaction. 

Nothing  can  exceed  in  quiet,  rural  beauty 
the  views  that  offer  themselves  to  the  eye  of 
the  pedestrian,  as  with  stout  cane  in  hand  and 
umbrella  in  reserve— for  in  England  it  is  un¬ 
safe  to  go  anywhere  but  to  bed  without  an  um¬ 
brella— he  wanders  along  the  crest  of  the 
Downs.  Beautiful  large  basins,  the  gently- 
sloping  sides  of  which,  divided  into  many¬ 
shaped,  many-hued  fields  by  green  hedgerows 
meeting  at  many  angles,  show  the  effects  of 
careful  cultivation ;  and  here  and  there  a  cosy 
lodge,  cottage,  or  farm-house  nestling  in  an 
environment  of  shrubbery,  the  rich  green  em¬ 
broidered  with  fiowers  of  many  a  hue.  Here 
winds  a  narrow,  gracefully  curving  valley, 
with  sides  too  steep  for  cultivation,  and  car¬ 
peted  with  its  own  short,  velvety  sod.  From 
this  point  the  far-reaching  surface  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Channel  spreads  out  under  the  eye  w^ith  a 
variety  of  sea-craft,  each  vessel  pushing  its 
prow  in  the  direction  of  the  desiderated  port. 
Yonder  the  white  face  of  the  almost  perpen¬ 
dicular  cliff  glistens  in  the  sun  in  fine  contrast 
with  the  blue  waters  dashing  against  its  base. 
As  you  ramble  and  gaze,  filling  the  eye  with 
ever-varying  and  always  beautiful  sceneiy% 
filling  and  refilling  the  lungs  with  air  quick 
with  energetic  vitality,  uniess  your  life  is 
freighted  with  some  leaden-weighted  burden, 
your  spirits  will  again  and  again  throb  with 
something  of  youthful  exhilaration,  and  clap 
their  hands  for  joy. 

The  view  from  .\.fton  Down  in  the  west  of  the 
island,  shows  the  magnificent  curve  enclosing 
Freshwater  Bay,  its  sheer  perpendicular  cliffs 
of  chalk  more  than  five  hundred  feet  high,  de¬ 
fying,  or  affecting  to  defy,  the  billows  that  for¬ 
ever  break  at  their  base.  If  the  island  is  a 
buckler,  Arreton  Down  appears  on  its  surface 
as  a  prominent  boss,  from  the  apex  of  which  a 
lovely  panorama  of  the  whole  interior  of  the 
island  shows  itself,  including  the  cottage  of 
the  Dairyman’s  Daughter  and  Arreton,  be¬ 
neath  the  shadows  of  whose  copious  foliage  lie 
the  remains  of  that  child  of  divine  grace.  Near 
Arreton  Down  and  higher  than  it,  swells  up¬ 
ward  the  conspicuous  dome  of  Ashey  Down, 
tipi>ed  with  a  beacon-pillar|of  hewn  stone,  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  a  guiding  mark 
for  the  mariner’s  eye.  From  this  point  the 
view  is  one  of  the  very  finest  in  the  island: 
northward  the  Solent  Sea ;  southward  Down- 
crest  i>eeping  at  you  over'  Down-crest ;  west¬ 
ward  the  Down-ridge  reaching  for  miles,  and 
curving  southward  to  join  hands  with  those 
that  curve  northward|and  meet  it  half-way, 
they  together  shuttingiinSbefore  you  a  charm- 
tnp  valley,  a  broad  quilt  of  patchwork,  the 


squares  of  which  are  grain-fields,  pastures, 
leafy  copses,  shrubbery-encompassed  cottages, 
farm-house  and  villa,  and  through  the  valley 
a  winding  stream.  Near  the  eastern  end  of 
this  Isle  of  Downs  is  Bembridge  Down,  a  green 
oval  swell  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high, 
reaching  to  the  sea,  where  with  its  curved, 
perpendicular  edge,  it  forms  the  northern  sea¬ 
wall  of  Sandown  Bay,  in  the  waters  of  which, 
just  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  Eur>’- 
dice,  capsized  by  a  sudden  squall,  went  down, 
carrying  with  it  three  hundred  human  lives ! 

Thus  as  the  surface  of  a  buckler  glitters 
with  shining  bosses,  this  lovely  isle,  with  its 
surface  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  square 
miles,  pushes  its  Downy  bosses  upwards  in 
manj'  a  shape  and  to  various  heights,  each 
one  mantled  with  its  own  peculiar  beauty. 

The  Landslip. 

The  lapsus  linguae  is  of  fre^iuent  occurrence, 
but  yesterday  we  perambulated  the  scene  of  a 
stupendous  lapsus  terrae,  a  sort  of  combina¬ 
tion  land-slide  and  land-sink.  Some  eighty 
years  ago  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  Isle 
of  "^N’ight,  seventy  or  eighty  acres  of  it,  broke 
loose  from  the  main  body  of  the  Down,  sank 
hundreds  of  feet,  upset,  broke  into  fragments 
huge  and  minute,  and  scattered  itself  about  in 
a  superlatively  confounded  confusion,  that  is, 
in  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout,  confusion 
worse  confounded.  The  scene  at  first  must 
have  resembled  the  “Bad  Lands” — Mauvais 
Terres  of  the  Upper  Missouri— 

“As  if 

Winds  under  ground,  or  waters  forcing  way. 
Sidelong  had  pushed  a  mountain  from  his  seat. 
Half-sunk  with  all  his  pines.” 

But  no  sooner  had  the  catastrophe  ploughed 
these  acres  into  a  huge  mass  of  rocks,  hills, 
hillocks,  hollows,  rough-sided  basins,  steep¬ 
sided  chasms,  sharp-angled  masses  of  chalky 
earth,  every  form  of  unlicked  roughness,  than 
as  the  mother  frightened  half  out  of  her  wits 
by  the  tumbling  downstairs  of  her  child,  has¬ 
tens  with  caresses,  salves,  embrocations,  and 
bandages,  to  soothe  the  sufferer  and  repair  the 
damages,  so  Dame  Nature,  with  her  passion¬ 
ate  fondness  for  leafy,  mossy,  every-colored 
vegetation,  took  the  afflicted  surface  in  hand, 
and  with  caressing  showers  reduced  angulari¬ 
ties,  rounded  off  protuberances,  and  flooding 
it  with  sunbeams,  mantled  the  whole  hirsute 
chaos  with  green  of  many  a  hue,  adding  also 
a  rich  and  profusely  varied  embroidering  of 
fiowers.  At  present  this  lumpy-humpy  surface 
is  dotted  over  with  copses,  grassy  recesses 
with  dense  shrubbery  on  three  sides,  and  open¬ 
ing  upon  a  fine  ocean  view  in  front;  great 
trees,  some  standing  in  solitary,  monarchical 
isolation,  some  joining  their  branches  with 
others  to  form  a  shady  avenue  below.  The 
back  of  the  Landslip  at  the  place  of  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  Down,  shows  a  sheer  wall  of 
rock,  and  the  sea-edge  is  jn  many  places  a 
like  wall  facing  the  ebbing  and  flowing  tides. 
For  gratification  of  eye  and  taste,  for  exercise 
of  muscle  and  quickening  of  respiration  in  an 
atmosphere  full  of  exhilarating,  vitalizing 
force,  we  know  of  no  better  recipe  than  a  ram¬ 
ble  over  Landslip. 

The  Anemones. 

"We  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the 
infinite  range  of  mind,  thought,  and  heart 
that  embraces  alike  the  inconceivable  magni¬ 
tudes  and  the  microscopic  minutine  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse, 

“  That  sees  with  equal  eye  as  Lord  of  all 
A  hero  perish  or  a  sparrow  fall, 

Planets  and  systems  into  ruin  hurled, 

And  now  a  bubble  burst  and  now  a  world.” 

And  yet  this  same  phenomenon  is  witnessed  in 
ourselves — minute  images  of  God.  While  the 
great  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  dust,  smoke,  clangor,  and  excitement  of  a 
momentous  battle,  a  little  bird,  dizzy  and  be¬ 
wildered  with  the  noise  and  wild  atmospheric 
confusion,  sank  and  lighted  upon  his  shoul¬ 
der.  The  battle,  vast  in  its  proportions,  mo¬ 
mentous  in  the  interests  it  involved,  still  left 
room  in  his  mind  and  heart  for  the  distress 
and  peril  of  that  little  bird,  and  he  hid  it  in 
safety  beneath  the  folds  of  his  dress,  and 
plunged  again  into  the  fight.  The  same  trait 
appears— on  a  very  small  scale,  it  may  be— in 
our  own  experience,  and  appearing  there,  pic¬ 
tures  in  miniature  the  all-embracing  range  of 
the  divine  thought  and  providential  care. 

While  straying  along  the  crest  of  one  of  the 
great  Downs  of  this  Isle  of  Wight— the  sea  in 
view  for  many  a  league,  with  its  bright  blue, 
its  silvery-  fiash  of  ripple,  its  white  sails  and 
black,  smoky  steamers:  a  broad  landscape 
also  of  hill-slope,  field,  and  hedge-row;  the 
sky  covering  us  under  in  a  hemisphere  of  pur¬ 
est.  most  exhilarating  air— we  suddenly  found 
ourselves  absorbed  with  a  little  family  of  pale, 
delicate,  crimson-tinted,  waxen-petalled  anem¬ 
ones.  All  Winter  long  they  had  lain  close- 
folded  in  seed  and  root,  and  now  at  the  call  of 
the  Spring  sunbeam,  they  had  come  forth ; 
and  there  on  the  great  expanse  of  the  lone 
Down,  they  sparkled  like  the  eyes  of  the 
laughing  babe,  and  those  minute  floral  beau¬ 
ties  easily  found  place  in  our  thoughts  in  the 
same  chamber  with  the  curved  sky-dome  above 
us,  and  landscape  and  water-view  around  us. 
And  as  we  wandered  on,  we  listened  to  the  ser¬ 
mon  preached  to  us  from  that  lone  anemone 
pulpit. 

“Firstly,”  said  the  preachers,  “we  grow  to¬ 
gether  in  little  families.  Floral  instinct  makes 
us  happier  when  we  see  each  other’s  bright 
eyes,  reflect  to  one  another  the  sun-rays  that 
fall  down  upon  us  from  above.”  So  also  the 
spiritual  instincts  of  the  children  of  grace, 
draw  them  together.  Two  or  three  Christians 
in  a  new  Western  settlement,  are  sure  to  find 
one  another;  two  or  three  warm-hearted  be¬ 
lievers  on  a  steamer,  will  instinctively  draw 
together.  And  as  that  little  cluster  of  anemo¬ 
nes  upon  the  great  Down,  so  Christ’s  children 
around  their  communion  tables  and  in  their 
places  of  worship  in  every  land — among  the 
snows  of  Greenland  ;  in  the  mango  and  tama¬ 
rind  groves  of  India  and  the  palm  groves  of 
Tahita ;  among  the  mimosas,  acacias,  and  aloe 
trees  of  Africa;  on  the  heights  of  Madagas¬ 
car;  on  the  shores  of  the  Yang-tsi-Kiang;  and 
by  the  swift  floods  of  the  Amazon. 

On  stooping  and  thrusting  down  my  hand  to 
pluck  one  of  the  pale  beauties,  I  suddenly 
drew  it  back  again,  scratched  and  skin-iuereed 
by  the  keen-pointed  thorn  of  the  furze- bush, 
and  I  heard  the  little  preacher  say  “As  the 
lily  among  thorns,  so  is  My  love  among  the 
daughters.”  There  were  other  wild-tlowers 
twinkling  like  stars  around,  but  the  most 
beautiful  and  delicate  of  them  all  shot  up 
their  tender  stems  out  of  a  very  thicket  of 
thorns,  each  as  sharp  as  the  sting  of  a  wasp. 
.And  in  my  day  I  have  known  a  good  many 
God-souls  whose  lives  glowed  with  silvery 
throne-beams  of  grace;  but  those  whose  lus¬ 
tre  was  most  like  that  of  the  mercy-seat  in 
the  Holy  of  holies,  were  such  as  had  passed 
through  the  thorn-thickets  of  human  anguish, 
and  from  whose  tongue  came  the  honest,  sub¬ 
missive  confession  “  Before  I  was  afflicted,  I 
went  astray ;  but  now  have  I  kept  Thy  Word.” 

One  more  voice  came  up  from  that  thorn- 
thicket  :  “.As  the  mountains  are  round  about 
Jerusalem,  so  is  the  Lord  round  about  them 
that  fear  Him  ” ;  “  He  that  toucheth  you, 
toucheth  the  [apple  of  His  eye.”  The  perse¬ 
cutor’s  hand  is  sure  to  be  lacerated.  .Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes  and  that  Herod  of  Caesarea 
found  tbisSout  when,  before  they  ceased  to 


breathe,  they  were  “eaten  of  worms”;  and 
Pope  Innocent  III.,  and  Charles  IX.,  and  Alva, 
and  Claverhouse,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  bro¬ 
therhood  of  blood,  learned  it  when  the  King 
on  the  throne  said  in  their  ears  “  Inasmuch  as 
ye  did  it  to  My  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  Me.” 

William  P.  Breed. 


THE  FETES  OF  FLORENCE. 

The  Historic  Procession  and  Tonmament  (conclnded). 
The  great  spectacle  of  the  Unveiling  of  the 
new  fayade  of  the  Duomo  of  Florence,  which 
was  described  last  week,  was  followed  by  in¬ 
numerable  minor  diversions,  of  which  the  most 
important  was  the  Historic  Procession,  on 
which  much  thought  and  money  have  been 
bestowed  during  the  past  two  months.  Young 
nobles,  who  bear  the  names  and  titles  of  the 
Florentine  worthies  of  mediaeval  times,  were 
seized  with  the  desire  to  reproduce  a  historic 
pageant  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  all  its 
minute  details,  and  some  of  them  sent  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  their  horses,  and  are  said  to  have 
spent  not  less  than  five  hundred  pounds  ster¬ 
ling  on  a  costume. 

The  House  of  Savoy  is  one  of  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  roj’al  houses  in  Europe,  and  in  its  long 
line  numbers  great  warriors  and  statesmen. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  was  Amedeo 
"VI.,  popularly  called  Count  "Verde  (the  Green 
Count),  for  the  color  of  his  dress  and  trap¬ 
pings.  When  he  was  a  mere  boy,  he  had  won 
all  the  honors  at  a  magnificent  tournament, 
courteously  renouncing  his  right  to  a  hand¬ 
some  ring,  but  accepting  the  kisses  of  four 
ladies,  which  made  part  of  the  prize  of  the 
victor  at  these  encounters.  This  Count  was 
famous  not  only  for  his  exploits  in  jousts  and 
tournaments,  but  for  his  successful  wars  car¬ 
ried  on  with  neighboring  princes,  who  would 
not  let  him  alone ;  famous  also  for  that  relig¬ 
ious  spirit  which  generally  tinged  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  singular  family,  and  which  some¬ 
times  reached  the  point  of  abdication  and  a 
monastery.  There  has  been  at  least  one  can¬ 
onized  saint  among  the  ancestors  of  the  great 
“Spoliatar,”  who  laid  his  sacrilegious  hands 
on  the  monasteries  which  they  richly  endow¬ 
ed.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  "Victor  Emmanuel 
wrote  a  little  biography  of  the  Count  "Verde, 
which  he  dedicated  “Tp  Papa,”  and  his  his¬ 
tory  was  indeed  a  stirring  one. 

It  w'as  in  the  year  1367  that  this  Amedeo  "VI., 
Count  of  Savoy,  &c.,  visited  Florence  in  friend¬ 
ly  guise  on  his  way  home  from  the  East.  The 
Turks  had  been  ravaging  the  Eastern  Empire, 
and  the  Greeks,  cruelly  pressed,  appealed  to 
the  Pope  for  help,  holding  out  a  hope  that 
they  would  reunite  their  Church  to  Rome.  The 
Pope  preached  a  crusade,  but  the  only  prince 
who  seemed  moved  by  it,  was  the  Count  "Verde, 
who  alone  organized  an  army  and  set  sail  from 
"Venice.  After  a  successful  campaign,  in  which 
he  defeated  Turks  and  Bulgarians,  and  liber¬ 
ated  from  prison  his  cousin,  the  Emperor  John 
Paleologos,  he  returned  by  Southern  Italy, 
passing  through  Florence.  His  arrival  and  re¬ 
ception  is  the  scene  to  which  we  have  now  been 
treated.  The  person  chosen  for  the  honor  of 
representing  the  prince,  was  the  Marquis 
Ginori,  a  young  man  of  ancient  family  and 
fortune,  owner  of  the  china  manufactory 
known  by  his  name. 

This  Conte  Verde  was  accompanied  by  a 
choice  body  of  troops,  with  officers  of  high 
rank;  a  Greek  Ambassador  in  strange  and 
gorgeous  attire ;  a  Turkish  band  with  all  sorts 
of  musical  instruments,  which  he  was  conduct¬ 
ing  home  with  him  as  a  curiosity,  and  preced¬ 
ed  by  a  herald  and  trumpeters.  Arrived  at 
the  city  gate  (Porta  Croce),  he  was  met  by  a 
long  procession  of  citizens  come  to  welcome 
him,  led  by  the  Captain  of  the  People  and  the 
Podesta,  in  which  all  the  arts  and  trades  were 
represented.  Here  was  a  fine  opi)ortunity  of 
showing  off  a  great  variety  of  rich  costumes 
and  gorgeous  coloring,  which  the  Florentines 
know  how  to  use  with  the  greatest  effect. 

“  They  dressed  their  niauly  limbs  in  mail,” 
donned  helmets  and  plumes,  velvet  and  bro¬ 
cades,  and  made  a  splendid  show ;  so  that  it 
was  generally  agreed  that  the  Italians  never 
appeared  so  well  as  when  they  laid  aside  the 
plain  and  sober  dress  of  modern  fashion  for 
the  gay  plumage  of  their  ancestors. 

The  Conte  Verde  was  well  represented  by 
the  Marchese  Ginori,  mounted  on  a  splendid 
charger,  clad  in  chain  armor,  with  dark  green 
l*lumes  and  housings  embroidered  in  gold— a 
stately,  soldierlike  figure.  The  sight  of  him 
always  evoked  popular  applause,  which  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  raising  his  right  arm  (alia  an- 
tica).  The  blast  of  the  long  silver  trumpets 
announced  his  arrival  at  the  gate,  and  the  dep¬ 
utation  advanced  to  welcome  him,  offering  the 
homage  of  the  Republic  of  Florence,  and  in¬ 
viting  him  to  be  her  guest.  The  keys  of  the 
city  were  offered  to  him  on  a  velvet  cushion, 
which  he  courteously  declined,  but  accepted 
the  present  of  a  splendid  war-horse.  Then  all 
this  goodly  company  marched  through  the 
city  to  the  public  palace — the  Count  with  his 
military  following,  standard-bearers,  bands, 
and  all ;  and  the  PoJesta  and  Captain  of  the 
People,  with  their  heterogeneous  following 
and  sixteen  banners.  The  procession  took 
half  an  hour  to  cross  the  Ponte  Trinita.  All 
along  the  route  every  window  and  balcony 
was  crowded. 

Arrived  at  the  Piazza  Signoria,  they  found  a 
great  platform  in  front  of  the  Palazzo  Vec- 
chio,  covered  with  blue  studded  with  gold  lil¬ 
ies  ;  while  out  of  the  door  issued  forth  the  city 
authorities  in  the  most  perfect  qnattro-rento 
costumes,  looking  as  if  the  portraits  of  their 
ancestors  had  walked  out  of  the  canvas.  When 
the  procession,  horse  and  foot,  trooped  into 
the  square,  the  illusion  was  complete  and  the 
general  effect  superb.  We  were  back  in  the 
time  of  the  Medici.  The  Republic  of  Florence 
was  living  again.  So  one  would  have  thouglit 
had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  plain  morning  dress  and  iron-gray 
hair,  with  anxious  large  gray  eyes,  who  stood 
on  the  steps  of  the  palace,  and  who  might 
have  passed  for  a  doctor  or  a  notary  with  a 
peculiar  taste  in  dress,  but  for  the  handsome 
and  elegant  lady  by  his  side,  who  looked  un¬ 
mistakably  modern.  It  was  King  Humbert 
and  his  beautiful  Queen  Margaret  of  Savoy ! 
Their  simple  dress  was  undoubtedly  an  an¬ 
achronism.  But  what  was  to  be  done  with 
them  ■?  They  refused  to  be  put  in  the  pavilion 
under  the  Loggia,  because  they  wanted  to  see 
everything  connected  with  the  reception  of 
their  renowned  ancestor.  When  the  address 
of  welcome  was  read,  and  the  Count  had  brief¬ 
ly  replied,  the  Magnificent  Signoria  escorted 
him  to  his  lodgings  in  the  Monastery  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella. 

The  illuminations  the  following  day  were 
beautiful  beyond  description.  No  words  can 
convey  an  idea  of  the  effect  when  the  Duomo, 
Giotto’s  Tower,  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  and  all 
the  palaces  along  the  Arno,  were  lit  up  simul¬ 
taneously  with  thousands  of  lamps.  They 
looked  like  fairy  castles,  and  Florence  like  an 
enchanted  city. 

Then  came  the  Battle  of  the  Flowers.  A 
number  of  handsome  carriages  decked  with 
lovely  fresh  flowers,  promenaded  the  princi¬ 
pal  streets,  the  occupants  of  which  occasion¬ 
ally  flung  little  bouquets  at  each  other. 

But  the  finest  sight  after  the  unveiling  of 
the  fa9ade,  was  the  Tournament.  An  immense 
amphitheatre  had  been  enclosed,  which  held 


not  less  than  20,000  persons,  with  a  great  space 
between  the  seats  and  the  circle  in  which  the 
Knights  met.  The  prices  of  seats  ranged  from 
two  to  thirty  francs.  The  King  and  Queen  ap¬ 
peared  punctually  at  four  o’clock,  and  imme¬ 
diately  the  far-off  sqnillo  of  the  silver  trum¬ 
pets  announced  the  approach  of  the  historic 
procession.  This  was  a  treat  to  those  who 
had  not  seen  it  closely  on  the  first  day  of  its 
appearance,  and  was  not  out  of  place.  On  the 
contrary,  it  added  much  to  the  picturesque 
scene.  They  swept  the  whole  round  of  the 
vast  enclosure  in  all  “  the  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance  of  war,”  riding  boldly  and  gracefully, 
looking  veritable  bronzed  Crusaders.  It  was 
a  brave  spectacle,  and  the  people  were  never 
tired  of  exclaiming  “Bello!  bello!”  to  men 
and  horses ;  and  whenever  the  green  plumes 
of  the  hero  of  the  day  came  in  sight,  he  was 
greeted  with  applause,  which  he  acknowledg¬ 
ed  right  royally'.  The  procession  ended,  the 
Cavaliers  ranged  themselves  in  front  of  the 
royal  pavilion  ;  the  King  leaning  over  the  par¬ 
apet,  conversed  with  the  Conte  Verde,  and  the 
Queen  with  other  Knights.  Others,  in  gay 
civic  garb,  who  had  taken  part  in  tlie  proces¬ 
sion,  had  a  section  allotted  to  them  among  the 
spectators. 

Another  blast  of  trumpets,  and  the  band  be¬ 
gan  to  play,  and  ninety  splendidly  mounted 
knights  rode  into  the  list  in  two  squadrons. 
Having  saluted  the  royal  party,  they  immedi¬ 
ately  began  a  general  evolution,  which  was 
wonderfully  executed.  Then  there  was  leap¬ 
ing  over  hurtles  and  other  games.  In  a  pause 
in  the  performance  the  people  on  the  outer 
seats  broke  loose  from  the  control  of  the 
guards,  and  invaded  the  empty  space  between 
them  and  the  arena.  Mounted  police  could 
easily  have  driven  them  back,  but  the  Queen 
requested  that  it  be  not  attempted,  but  that 
the  people  should  remain  wdiere  they  were. 
No  disorder  ensued,  and  everybody  laughed 
good-humoredly.  Then  the  knights  entered 
the  lists  once  more,  and  went  through  some 
skilful  performances.  The  best  was  the  game 
of  the  lance.  To  four  festoons  of  laurels  hung 
four  bells.  Each  cavalier  at  a  gallop  tried  to 
pierce  the  bell;  then  the  festoon  opened  in 
two,  and  revealed  a  huge  Margaret.  The 
other  festoons  likewise  yielded  fruit  in  the 
shape  of  three  little  children,  red,  white,  and 
green,  who  waved  little  banners.  Then  the 
two  victorious  knights  had  a  play  between 
them,  each  trying  to  snatch  a  rosette  off  the 
shoulder  of  the  other,  which  gave  occasion  for 
much  skill  in  horsemanship.  The  victor. 
Count  Bignon,  was  led  by  the  director  of  the 
tournament  up  to  the  royal  box,  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  flag  of  honor  from  the  Queen.  At 
the  conclusion  Count  Marazzani  saluted  the 
King  with  a  cry  of  “  Viva  Savoya!  ”  to  which 
all  the  knights  responded  heartily,  and  in  the 
midst  of  loud  applause  the  King  and  Queen 
drove  home  to  the  Pitti  Palace.  The  weather 
was  perfect,  and  all  declared  the  fete  a  won¬ 
derful  success. 

Since  the  tournament  there  have  been  fire¬ 
works  almost  every  night;  indeed,  Florence 
seems  to  have  abandoned  itself  to  a  carnival 
this  week  past. 

But  the  poor  King!  what  a  life  he  leads! 
Even  this  Holiday  "Week,  which  has  been  one 
of  merry-making  to  us,  has  been  one  of  hard 
work  to  him.  He  had  to  return  to  Rome  for 
one  night;  and  then,  after  a  crowded  day  and 
ball  at  night,  he  was  up  at  five  o’clock,  and  off 
to  Milan  to  open  an  Industrial  Exhibition ! 
And  he  never  forgets  small  duties  in  the  midst 
of  the  cares  of  State.  For  instance,  on  the 
day  of  the  unveiling  of  the  Duomo,  when 
many  were  mourning  the  death  of  De  Fabris, 
the  architect,  it  was  the  King’s  forethousht 
which  had  a  medal  struck  in  memory  of  him, 
and  sent  with  a  most  kind  letter  to  the  widow. 
These  trifling  attentions,  which  Queen  Mar¬ 
garet  also  is  most  careful  to  show,  endear 
them  both  to  the  people,  and  to  use  the  words 
of  the  Republican  poet  Carducci,  “  reconcile 
even  Republicans  to  a  monarchy  in  Italy.” 

(I.  S.  Godkin. 


SPIRITISM  INVESTIGIATED. 

The  will  of  Henry  Seybert  of  Philadelphia,  made 
a  bequest  of  S6(),000  for  the  maintenance  of  a  chair 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  sole  con¬ 
dition  that  a  commission  should  be  appointed  to 
make  a  thorough  but  Impartial  investigation  of  the 
phenomena  of  Spiritualism — so  called.  Over  three 
years  ago  a  body  of  distinguished  scientists  was 
selected  to  undertake  this  work.  Horace  Howard 
Furness,  the  Shakespearian  scholar,  was  acting 
Chairman,  and  Dr.  William  Pepper,  Provost  of  the 
University  and  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  became  Chairman  by  virtue  of  his  office.  The 
other  members  of  the  Commission  were :  Joseph 
Leidy,  the  anatomist  and  naturalist ;  George  A. 
Koenig,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Univei’sity ; 
George  S.  Fullerton,  Professor  of  Intellectual  and 
Moral  Philoso[)hy;  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  History  and  English  Literature ;  Coleman 
Sellers,  a  well  known  civil  engineer;  James  Vf. 
White,  editor  of  “  Dental  Cosmos” ;  Dr.  Calvin  B. 
Kneer,  and  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  has  secretly  tested  numerous  mediums  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  workings  of  the 
Commission  and  its  verdict  have  been  guarded  with 
jealous  care.  Their  report  is  now  in  press.  It 
shows  that  no  “medium”  can  stand  the  test  of 
honest  investigation.  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Henry 
Slade  the  “  spiritual  writing  ”  refused  to  appear  on 
the  slate  when  the  Commission  were  present.  Once, 
when  only  two  members  were  present,  writing  did 
appear  on  the  slates,  after  the  slates  had  been  held 
by  both  hands  of  the  medium  for  a  long  time  in 
concealment  under  the  table,  but  to  neither  of  the 
two  sitters  did  the  screw  (holding  theslates  togeth¬ 
er)  appear  to  be  by  any  means  as  tightly  fastened 
after  the  writing  as  before ;  nor  did  the  writing  of 
two  or  three  illegible  words  seem  beyond  the  re¬ 
sources  of  very  humble  legerdemain ;  in  fact,  no 
legerdemain  was  needed,  after  a  surreptitious  loos¬ 
ening  of  the  screw,  which  considering  the  state  of 
the  frame  of  the  slate,  could  have  been  readily 
effected.  Some  of  his  “  manifestations  ”  Slade  was 
detected  making  with  his  foot.  The  report  says : 

A  well  known  me<liuni  in  New  York,  Mrs.  Thayer, 
to  whom  the  acting  Chairman  was  unknown,  and 
with  whom  he  was  at  the  time  having  a  seance, 
vehemently  asserted  that  no  member  of  the  "  Sey¬ 
bert  Commission  ”  should  ever  have  a  seance  with 
her,  that  the  whole  Commission,  one  and  all,  were 
“old  scoundrels,  and  should  never  darken  her 
door,"  etc.,  and  confessed  that  the  foundation  of 
her  belief  was  the  warning  (sent  to  her  by  an 
eminent  medium  whose  seances  the  Commission 
had  attended)  that  she  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  “the  Seybert  men,  that  they  would  do  her  no 
good.”  Even  in  instances  where  mediums  have 
e.xpre.S8ed  their  willingness  to  appear  before  us,  we 
have  been  embarrassed  by  demands  for  compensa¬ 
tion  which  we  could  not  but  deem  extortionate,  and 
practically  prohibitory  ;  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Keel¬ 
er,  the  spiritual  photographer,  whose  terms  will  be 
found  in  the  appendix,  and  in  that  of  Dr.  Henry 
Rodgers,  whose  terms  were  $500  if  he  should  be 
succe-ssful  before  us,  and  the  half  of  that  sum  if  he 
failed. 

The  Commission  add  that  a  professional  juggler 
performed  before  them  without  detection,  much 
more  wonderful  feats  of  slate-writing  than  any 
done  by  the  mediums,  and  afterwards  ex{)lained 
the  details  of  the  trick  to  one  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  The  report  gives  some  account  of  ex¬ 
periments  with  mediums  who  produced  rappings, 
spirit  hands,  etc.,  explaining  how  the  tricks  are,  or 
may  be  done,  and  ends  as  follows  : 

“In  conclu.slon  we  beg  to  express  our  regret  that 
thus  far  we  have  not  been  cheered  in  our  investiga¬ 
tions  by  the  di.«covery  of  a  single  novel  fact,  but 
undeterred  by  this  discouragement,  we  trust,  with 
your  permission,  to  continue  them  with  what  thor¬ 
oughness  our  future  opportunities  may  allow,  and 
with  minds  as  sincerely  and  honestly  open  as  here¬ 
tofore  to  conviction.” 


Mrs.  Geralda  G.  Wallace,  who  cat  seventy  years 
of  age  has  been  making  a  speech  in  the  State 
Woman  Suffrage  Convention  of  Ohio,  is  another  of 
the  women  whose  faith  in  the  cause  did  not  arise 
from  any  lack  or  neglect  of  home  duties.  Her  son, 
Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  describes  her  as  “  the  mother 
of  thirteen  children,  of  whom  four  are  grand- 
childrea.” 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  says  very  truly 
that  the  Fourth  of  July  has  not  been  observed 
in  an  impressive  way  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century ! 

The  contest  for  the  life  of  the  Union  monopo¬ 
lized  attention.  "When  it  was  over  the  millions 
of  bleeding  hearts  established  Decoration  Day 
as  the  national  observance  of  the  salvcation  of 
the  Union,  which  perpetuated  a  government  by 
the  people,  of  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 
We  have  been  content  to  meet  once  a  year  to 
recount  the  virtues  and  sacriflees  of  those  who 
perilled  their  lives  for  the  Union.  But  has  not 
the  time  come  to  revive  the  celebration  of  the 
Fourth  of  J  uly,  to  revive  the  knowledge  of,  and 
attachment  to,  the  principles  and  objects  of  the 
men  who  founded  the  Republic  ? 

A  great  multitude  of  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  have  come  hither  from  Europe.  They  are 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  purposes  and  desires  of 
the  men  who  came  to  these  shores  to  escape 
the  tyranny  of  Europe,  who  adopted  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence,  and  fought  the  War 
of  the  Revolution.  They  are  not  only  ignorant, 
but  are  endeavoring  to  establish  a  tyranny 
which  is  perfectly  contrary  to  the  principles 
and  aims  of  the  fathers.  The  fathers  suffered 
and  fought  to  be  free.  Hundreds  of  men  are 
now  striving  to  induce  their  fellows  to  become 
the  unquestioning  and  obedient  slaves  of  secret 
organizations.  Tlie  fathers  strove  to  establish 
an  open,  public,  free  way  of  electing  men  to 
make  and  administer  laws.  Thousands  of  men 
to-day  are  striving  resolutely  to  substitute  the 
notions  of  a  secret  committee  or  society  for  the 
laws.  The  fathers  imperilled  everything,  that 
they  might  be  free,  free  to  work  out  their 
future  in  their  own  way,  free  to  work  for  whom 
they  pleased,  at  what  wages  they  pleased,  and 
in  what  occupation  they  pleased. 

A  great  company  of  men  are  now  in  this 
country,  asserting  that  a  man  shall  work  for 
the  employers  selected  by  a  secret  company  of 
laborers,  shall  not  work  for  less  than  a  certain 
amount,  and  shall  not  follow  some  occupations 
on  any  terms.  The  man  who  refuses  to  ac¬ 
cept  such  conditions,  who  maintains  his  right 
to  sell  his  labor  where  he  pleases,  is  boycotted, 
is  cut  off,  so  far  as  the  Association  is  able  to 
cut  him  off,  from  food  and  drink,  from  what  is 
necessary  to  life,  and  left  to  starve  until  he  sur¬ 
renders  to  a  secret  order.  The  United  States 
constitute  no  longer  a  free  country  ;  Americans 
are  not  free.  Is  it  not  time  to  reassert  Ameri¬ 
can  principles,  to  maintain  their  reasonableness, 
to  recite  the  prosperity  to  which  they  have 
led?  Is  it  not  time  to  reassert  what  is  just  and 
true  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  man  ? 

Is  not  the  Fourth  of  July  the  day  on  which 
to  make  these  declarations,  a  new  declaration 
of  the  rights  of  man,  of  independence,  and  a 
new  denunciation  of  despotism  and  tyranny  in 
every  form  ?  Shall  we  not  unite  in  an  endeavor 
to  revive  the  interest  of  men  in  American  prin¬ 
ciples  and  aims  ?  Is  it  not  time  to  remind  some 
men  that  these  are  the  United  States,  estab¬ 
lished  on  certain  conditions  for  the  enjoj’ment 
of  certain  privileges,  and  that  out  of  this  soil 
the  wonderful  prosperity  of  the  country  has 
grown  ?  _ 

The  Christian  Union  makes  this  timely  and 
pertinent  comment  on  a  matter  of  passing 
interest : 

Gen.  Sherman,  with  his  customary  decision 
and  good  sense,  has  opened  the  eyes  of  those 
short-sighted  and  ridiculous  people  who  are 
endeavoring  to  stir  up  an  opposition  on  the 
part  of. the  Grand  Army  men  to  the  presence  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  St.  Louis 
during  the  National  Encampment  next  Fall. 
The  Grand  Army  begins  its  encampment  the 
last  "Wednesday  in  September,  and  a  great  fair, 
in  which  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley  is  in¬ 
terested,  opens  the  first  Monday  in  October. 
Naturally,  the  people  of  St.  Louis  are  desirous 
of  securing  the  attendance  of  distinguished 
citizens,  and  their  first  thought  was  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  nation.  The  mischief- 
makers  who  infest  the  politics  of  the  country, 
endeavored  to  use  the  President’s  vetoes  of 
several  pension  bills  to  lead  the  Grand  Army 
into  the  supreme  folly  and  utterly  untenable 
position  of  refusing  to  receive  the  official  head 
of  the  nation,  who  is  also  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  army  and  navy.  Gen.  Sherman  puts  the 
whole  matter  in  a  nut-shell  when  he  says  that 
the  idea  of  the  President  being  insulted  on  the 
grand  stand  when  the  Grand  Army  is  passing 
in  review,  is  simply  monstrous.  Gen.  Sherman 
evidently  thinks  a  great  deal  more  of  the  Grand 
Army  than  some  of  its  unwise  counsellors,  and 
we  agree  with  Gen.  Sherman.  The  men  who 
fought  for  the  Union  are  not  men  to  be  led  into 
a  ridiculous  expression  of  partisan  feeling  be¬ 
cause  advised  to  do  so  by  those  whose  per¬ 
sonal  interests  are  constantly  served  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  country  at  large.  It  is  a  very 
noticeable  and  significant  fact  that  the  great 
soldiers  like  Sherman  and  Grant  have  been  of 
late  years  the  great  peacemakers.  Senator 
Sherman  would  do  well  to  go  to  school  to  his 
brother  ;  all  politicians  who  are  striving  in  an 
age  of  peace  and  of  wonderfully  ripening  na¬ 
tional  sentiment,  to  fan  the  flames  of  a  dead 
provincialism  and  sectionalism,  are,  ignorantly 
no  doubt,  but  not  less  truly,  the  enemies  of  the 
country.  _ 

The  Examiner’s  editor.  Dr,  Bright,  has  long 
been  a  trustee  of  Vassar  College,  an  institution 
originated  and  endowed  by  the  late  Matthew 
Vassar,  a  strict  member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 
He  placed  the  institution  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  twenty-nine  trustees,  “  of  whom  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  seven  were  in  admitted  sympathy 
with  his  own  denominational  preferences.”  Our 
contemporary  continues : 

This  was  in  January,  18(51,  and  on  his  own 
nomination  the  first  and  second  presidents  of 
the  college  were  men  of  his  own  denomina¬ 
tion.  From  what  we  personally  know  of  Mat¬ 
thew  Vassar,  we  never  had  a  doubt  that  he  did 
all  this  because  he  meant  to  do  it ;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  became  a  sort  of  unwritten  law  of 
the  institution  that  it  should  be  forever  the 
duty  of  the  trustees  to  accept  what  he  did,  not 
only  as  evidence  that  he  intended  to  do  it,  but 
as  a  rule  of  their  own  action  in  administering 
the  trust  committed  to  them.  It  was  this  con¬ 
viction,  in  addition  to  other  considerations, 
that  led  some  of  the  trustees  to  distrust  the 
wisdom  of  providing  for  a  Htrietly  repreneMa- 
tive  admission  of  Alumnre  to  membership  in 
that  Board.  Not  one  of  the  trustees,  so  far  as 
is  known,  had  the  smallest  objection  to  elect¬ 
ing  three  of  the  Alumnae  to  fill  the  three  va¬ 
cancies.  But  opinions  were  expressed  that 
there  was  only  one  right  way  under  the  char¬ 
ter  to  do  it,  which  was  to  elect  them  precisely 
as  any  other  persons  would  be  elected. 

Here  was  the  conflict  of  opinions  in  the  Vas¬ 
sar  Board  meeting.  It  was  whether  the  three 
Alumna;  should  be  elected  in  the  usual  way, 
or  whether  the  right  should  be  conferred  on 
the  Association  to  “  nominate,”  “  appoint,”  or 
“  elect  ”  “  at  least  three  ”  of  their  number  as 
trustees.  The  words  were  used  interchange¬ 
ably  in  the  communications  of  the  Association, 
and  for  good  reason.  Practically  they  have 
the  same  meaning.  The  nomination  would, 
in  fact,  amount  to  their  election,  as  is  proved 
by  the  action  taken  on  Tuesday  night  of  last 
week.  When  Dr.  Magoon  was  living,  the 
founder’s  seven  majority  had  been  reduced, 
from  one  cause  and  another,  to  three,  and  that 
night  it  was  still  further  reduced  one-third. 
Two  is  the  scantiest  majority  to  be  found  in 
the  Trustee  Board  of  any  College  endowed  by 
any  man  or  men  having  denominational  prefer¬ 
ences.  It  is  ludicrously  small  when  contrasted 
with  the  majority  of  Congregational  trustees 
at  Smith  or  Yale,  or  of  Unitarian  trustees  at 
Harvard,  or  of  Presbyterian  trustees  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  or  of  Episcopalian  trustees  at  Columbia. 
How  long  the  Vassar  Board  will  be  able  to  hold 
the  meagre  majority  of  two  under  this  new 
“  strictly  representative  ”  Alumnae  dispensa¬ 
tion,  is  a  question  which  time  wili  best  answer. 
Of  this  we  may  be  sure  :  The  prerogative  with 
which  the  trustees  last  week  honored  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Alumnae,  cannot  be  taken  back. 
Such  are  not  of  the  things  to  be  taken  back. 
One  of  the  maxims  of  I’reeident  Francis  Way- 
land,  was  that  “  things  follow  their  tenden¬ 
cies,”  and  the  “  at  least  three  ”  of  the  Alumnae 


Association  is  not  unlikely  to  become  three- 
times  three,  and  to  go  on  working  with  some 
other  well  known  tendencies  until  the  founder’s 
majority  is  no  more  than  a  fact  of  history. 
We  are  as  far  as  any  one  can  be  from  finding 
pleasure  in  these  statements.  They  are  made 
because  it  is  the  long-recognized  duty  of  The 
Examiner  to  inform  its  readers  of  facts  and 
tendencies  in  which  they  have  especial  con¬ 
cern.  There  is  but  one  way  of  keeping  a  col¬ 
lege  true  ti)  the  memory  of  its  founder,  and 
that  is  to  be  in  every  respect  true  to  what  he 
did  in  founding  it. 

The  Christian  Advocate’s  editor.  Rev.  Dr. 
Buckley,  is  an  authority  on  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects,  as  the  following  paragraphs  may  indicate : 

Two  pernicious  errors  have  been  illustrated 
recently.  A  Congregational  minister  did  too 
much  mental  work  for  any  man  who  does  not 
sleep  a  great  deal.  But  he  had  the  notion  that 
he  C(.>uld  counteract  the  effect  by  a  great  amount 
of  physical  exercise  ;  so  he  would  walk  ten  or 
twelve  miles  a  day,  and  saw  wood  sometimes  at 
mid-night.  What  next?  He  wanders  off  about 
the  country  demented.  Exercise  exhausts  ner¬ 
vous  and  brain  force.  It  is  helpful  when  brain 
exhaustion  has  not  already  gone  so  far  that 
sleep  must  be  had.  Then  it  is  almost  as  bad  as 
more  so-ctilled  mental  work.  Eight  hours  for 
sleep  ;  eight  for  meals,  devotion,  social  life,  and 
exercise  ;  and  eight  for  brain-work,  not  more 
than  half  of  which  shall  be  exciting,  is  a  safe 
distribution  of  time  and  energy. 

The  other  is  that  of  a  bank  officer  who  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  was  found  partly  demented.  His 
accounts  were  correct,  but  he  had  been  troubled 
with  malaria,  and  took  too  much  quinine.  Qui¬ 
nine  is  good,  but  too  much  is  as  bad  or  worse 
than  malaria.  It  is  used  by  many  as  a  stimu¬ 
lant.  A  denouncer  of  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco 
always  took  a  few  grains  of  quinine  when  he 
wished  to  preach  or  deliver  an  unusually  viva¬ 
cious  speech.  Result :  In  a  few  years  he  found 
himself  mentally  and  morally  unstrung  ;  a  crav¬ 
ing  for  stimulants  of  all  kinds  took  possession 
of  him  ;  alcohol,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  quinine 
are  not  enough  to  satisfy  him.  His  name  has 
been  the  subject  of  scandal  in  more  ways  than 
one.  The  secret  of  a  clear  head  is  good  health  ; 
the  secret  of  sustained  health  is  never  to  re¬ 
sort  to  artificial  aid  as  a  substitute  for  rest, 
proper  diet,  and  natural  methods  of  work. 
Brilliancy  without  this  is  the  sparkle  of  decay, 
and  the  effervescence  of  incipient  lunacy. 


The  Churchman  touches  upon  the  question  of 
the  real  offence  of  “  the  priest  McGlynn,”  as  he 
is  styled  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda : 

In  short,  the  priest  can  have  no  political  af¬ 
filiations,  and  must  eschew  the  platform  as  well 
as  the  caucus.  He  must  practically  lay  aside 
the  cititizenship  he  honors,  ignore  its  duties, 
drop  his  personality,  and  lose  himself  in  his 
priesthood.  But  how  is  this  ?  Secular  Romish 
priests,  not  excepting  the  Jesuit  “religious” 
not  only  in  America,  but  wherever  they  are  all 
over  the  world,  are  politicians,  trained,  expert, 
and  consummate.  Who  does  not  recognize 
their  touch  and  hand  in  shaping  the  municipal 
affairs  of  the  metropolis,  and  of  every  great 
city  where  they  represent  either  “  the  balance 
of  power  ”  or  numerical  preponderance  of  the 
“  Catholic  vote  ”  ?  What  has  chiefly  exercised 
the  wit  of  both  Pope  and  the  Vatican  since  the 
day  of  Hildebrand,  save  politics  ?  In  what  na¬ 
tional  and  continental  upheaval  have  they  not 
been  felt  and  found  among  the  principal  factors  ? 
In  old  Germany,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  in  France, 
in  England,  in  Ireland,  and  in  all  modern  politi¬ 
cal  and  civil  complications,  where  for  once  has 
the  papal  politician  been  absent?  Where  in- 
dep(l,  has  he  failed  to  make  his  presence  and 
influence  most  forcibly  apparent  ? 

Evidently  that  “  the  priest  McGlynn  ”  is  a 
politician  does  not  explain  his  catastrophe. 
The  pinch  is  that  he  does  not  keep  step  with 
the  rank  and  file,  that  he  bolts  from  the  “  ma¬ 
chine,”  that  he  no  longer  heeds  the  soft  per¬ 
suasions  of  the  accredited  “  leaders  ”  or  any 
other  clique  of  saloon  partisanship.  He  is  out 
of  step,  out  of  line,  and  that  is  all.  He  is  sim¬ 
ply  on  the  wrong  side,  and  his  politics  lack  the 
ear-mark  of  the  Vatican.  In  other  words, 
henceforth  it  is  writ  that  no  dutiful  Roman 
priest  in  the  United  Shites  may  adjust  himself 
to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
after  the  law  of  his  own  conscience  and  intel¬ 
ligence.  That  is  already  settled  for  him  be¬ 
forehand,  and  not  in  his  own  diocese,  but  in  a 
close  corporation  of  Italian  plotters  who  have 
succeeded  in  making  their  own  Rometoohotto 
hold  them.  The  vast  procession  of  followers 
who  will  duly  celebrate  “  the  priest  McGlynn’s  ” 
approaching  birthday  is  at  least  portentous  for 
“  Catholic  unity.” 

The  Christian  Weekly  knows  of  “a  live 
church,”  one  that  is  making  itself  felt  by  the 
well  directed  activity  of  its  members  : 

There  is  a  vigorous  and  active  church  we 
wot  of  —  no  matter  where.  It  was  jocosely 
asked  by  a  member  of  another  church,  “  Where 

is - church  anyhow?”  And  the  answer, 

also  by  a  member  of  another  church,  was,  “All 
over  town !  ”  It  was  an  unconscious  testimony 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  church  of  which  we 
speak.  It  is  not  every  church  of  which  such  a 
thing  could  truthfully  be  said.  Too  many 
churches  are  self-contained.  They  do  not  ex¬ 
tend  their  influence  largely.  Their  power  is 
mainly  indirect.  They  do  not  move  vigorously 
on  the  community.  Consequently  they  do  not 
accomplish  nearly  as  much  as  they  otherwise 
might.  Of  course  it  is  possible  to  undertake 
more  schemes  than  can  be  thoroughly  carried 
out.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  church  as  well 
us  an  individual  scattering  fire.  This,  of  course, 
is  to  be  guarded  against.  And  yet  the  danger 
is  not  generally  in  that  direction.  Very  few 
churches  err  in  the  direction  of  doing  too 
much.  Most  could  do  more  than  they  accom¬ 
plish.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  unused  talent 
in  our  churches.  The  needs  are  many,  and 
there  are  those  who  might  supply  those  needs 
if  they  would.  That  it  can  be  truthfully  said  of 
a  church  that  it  is  “  all  over  town,”  is  to  utter 
high  praise. 

Men  build  at  the  dictate  of  their  affections 
as  well  as  for  the  furtherance  of  their  interests. 
The  edifices  of  a  city  are  silent,  but  in  the  main 
trustworthy  witnesses,  to  the  amount  of  im¬ 
portance  attached  by  the  citizens  to  what  is  to 
be  done  within  the  walls.  There  are  exceptions, 
I  grant,  but  for  the  most  part  the  rule  holds 
good.  The  builders  who  adorn  a  warehouse 
more  lavishly  than  a  library,  challenge  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  they  value  wares  above 
thoughts.  The  people  \ifho  ornament  their 
dwelling-houses  with  cut  stone,  and  their 
churches  with  plaster,  certainly  say  by  their 
act,  that  while  nothing  is  too  good  for  man, 
anything  is  good  enough  for  God.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  communitv  which  gladly  consecrates 
its  noblest  building  (as  soon  as  it  can  honestly 
afford  a  costly  structure  for  any  purpose)  to 
the  service  of  Almighty  God,  does  thereby 
solemnly  acknowledge,  or  at  any  rate  professes 
to  acknowledge,  that  the  things  of  the  spirit¬ 
ual  order  outrank  in  dignity  those  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  order  ;  and  that  of  all  acts  possible  to 
man,  the  supreme  act  is  worship.  The  building 
of  a  great  church  cannot  of  itself  avail  to  call 
down  the  presence  of  Him  who  dwelleth  not  in 
temples  made  with  hands,  but  none  the  less  is 
it  true  that  a  city  which  from  a  religious  mo¬ 
tive,  and  in  a  religious  spirit,  builds  such  a 
church,  and  maintains  it,  does  ^mething  to 
earn  the  name  Ezekiel  gives  to  his  ideal  capi¬ 
tal,  “  The  Lord  is  there.” — W.  R.  Huntington, 
D.D. 


Is  this  not  an  imminent,  a  widespread  need 
just  now — a  more  prayerful  spirit  in  the  Church, 
a  revival  of  a  devotional  spirit,  to  put  fire  and 
love,  tenderness  and  power,  into  our  manifold 
religious  machinery,  into  our  bustling  activi¬ 
ties,  and  unction  and  fervor  into  our  religious 
services,  as  well  as  righteousness  into  our  sec¬ 
ular  affairs  ?  Men  who  feel  themselves  shut 
up  to  God  and  abiding  much  with  God,  have 
always  been  the  men  whom  He  has  honored. 
Times  characterized  by  such  saintliness  are  the 
glory  of  our  Christian  centuries  past ;  their 
speedy  advent  a  longing  Church  awaits.  Let 
us  be  shut  up  with  God  morning  and  noon  and 
night.— Illustrated  Christian  Weekly. 
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In  the  Heart  of  the  Catskills. 

BOeeEK'S  HOUNTADI  HOTEL 


star  in  the  heav-  see  and  converse  with  one  of  the  Apostles,  and 
inquired  of  them  were  they  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
appeared.”  I  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  We  cannot 
was  an  Edomite  answer  these  questions,  but  we  may  believe 
the  Jewish  faith,  that  they  are  now  seeing  face  to  face  Him 
’  Judea  under  the  whom  they  worshipped  in  the  manger,  and  we 
ais  reign  lasted  may  surely  learn  a  lesson  of  steadfast,  un- 
was  a  cruel  and  wavering  faith  from  the  study  of  this  visit  of 
aurdered  his  own  the  Magi.  Our  light  is  far  greater  than  they 
ons,  a  very  mon-  possessed,  and  we  should  worship  Him  who  is 
illing  of  the  male  now  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
dethlehem  was  a  and  should  lay  at  His  feet  the  treasures  of  our 
n  which  his  hard  hearts  and  our  lives. 
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Bnadajr,  Jalj  3,  1887, 


THE  INFANT  JESUS, 


Mrs.  AARdlH  R0fifiE.A.  Proprietor,  Tannersville,  M.  T. 

Boggen’s  Mountain  (Home)  Hotel  Is  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  places  to  spend  the  Summer  that  can  be  found  in 
the  Catskills.  It  is  at  an  elevation  of  300U  feet.  Within  easy 
distance  of  the  highest  mountains,  the  Hotei  KaatersklU, 
Laurel  House,  and  KaatersklU  Falls,  Haines’  Falls,  Moun¬ 
tain  House,  Overlook,  Hunter,  &c.  Telegraph,  telephone, 
livery,  billiards,  bowling  alley,  tennis,  croquet,  and  barber 
shop.  !k'o  BAR, 

Terms— OHO  to  #13  a  week.  Special  rates  to  familiee. 
Routes :  West  Shore  via  Kingston,  all  rail  to  Tannersville. 
Hudson  River  boats,  night  or  day,  via  Bondout  or  CatskiU. 


heart  did  not  for  an  instant  recoil.  He  was 
probably  about  seventy  years  old  at  this  time. 

The  words  “And  are  come  to  worship  Him  ” 
are  verj'  significant  in  verse  2d.  The  wise  men 
had  not  come  to  worship  Herod,  for  they  did 
not  acknowledge  allegiance  to  him ;  but  they 
were  ready  to  bow  down  in  religious  adoration 
before  the  One,  who  though  born  King  of  the 
Jews,  was  to  be  the  deliverer  and  ruler  of  the 
world. 

The  coming  of  these  Magi,  and  their  earnest 
question  “  Where  is  He  that  is  born  King  of  the 
Jews  ?  ”  troubled  not  only  Herod,  but  “  all  .Je¬ 
rusalem.”  Herod  was  troubled  because  he 
was  a  usurper,  and  the  tidings  made  him  trem¬ 
ble  lest  he  should  lose  his  throne.  'Wicked 
men  are  always  cowards,  and  the  man  who 
holds  what  is  not  lawfully  his,  is  the  most  easily 
frightened  with  fears  of  having  it  taken  from 
him.  The  people  of  Jerusalem  were  troubled, 
for  they  had  had  an  experience  of  the  cruelty 
of  Herod,  and  they  had  a  terror  of  another 
revolution,  which  might  bring  sore  disaster 
upon  them  and  their  homes. 

Then  follows  in  the  narrative  the  assembling 
of  the  Sanhedrim  by  Herod,  for  a  theological 
conference  as  to  the  locality  where  the  Messi¬ 
ah  was  to  be  born.  You  will  notice  that  they 
were  not  expecting  His  coming ;  they  had  seen 
no  star,  no  angelic  choir  had  appeared  to 
them,  but  as  students  of  the  Scriptures  they 
were  able  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  king,  and  they  quote  from  the  prohecy  of 
Micah  V.  1,  in  which  Bethlehem  is  named  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  “  Governor,  who  shall  rule 
my  people  Israel.”  They  were  learned  in  the 
letter  of  the  prophecy,  but  they  were  ignorant 
of  its  spirit,  and  we  may  suppose  that  they 
were  jealous  of  these  strangers  from  a  heathen 
land,  who  professed  to  have  received  the 
knowledge  of  the  birth  of  the  Christ  by  super¬ 
natural  signs. 

The  next  step  of  Herod  was  a  secret  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  wise  men  (verses  7  and  8i,  secret, 
for  he  wished  to  lay  his  plans  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  this  child,  and  so  he  “  inquired  of  them 
diligently  what  time  the  star  appeared,”  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  age  of  the  child  could  be  cal¬ 
culated  from  its  first  appearance  in  the  East. 
In  order  to  completely  disarm  suspicion,  and 
yet  wishing  to  learn  where  the  child  was,  he 
bids  them  go  to  Bethlehem,  and  then  return 
to  bring  him  word,  so  that  he  could  go  and 
worship  the  infant  King  of  the  Jews.  He 
might  have  sent  some  messengers  from  the 
palace  with  them,  or  have  commanded  spies 
to  follow  them,  but  he  never  thought  of  any 
divine  hand  that  was  guiding  those  wise  men, 
and  so  he  permits  them  to  depart,  believing 
that  they  would  return  to  Jerusalem  as  he  had 
requested. 

They  leave  the  palace  of  the  king,  and  com¬ 
mence  their  journey  toward  Bethlehem,  only 
seven  or  eight  miles  distant.  It  is  a  remarka¬ 
ble  fact  that  no  one  accompanied  them,  for  we 
might  suppose  that  mere  curiosity  would  have 
induced  some  Jews  to  go  with  them,  to  see  if 
there  was  any  truth  in  the  story  of  the  birth  of 
this  w’onderful  child;  but  the  wise  men  jour¬ 
neyed  to  Bethlehem  alone,  and  this  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  either  by  the  fact  of  the  spiritual 
apathy  of  the  people,  which  made  them  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  words  of  the  strangers,  or  by  a 
dread  of  the  displeasure  of  Herod,  who  was 
jealous  of  his  position  and  a  cruel  monarch. 
No  sooner  had  the  Magi  started  for  Bethle¬ 
hem  than  the  star  appeared  again  in  the  hea¬ 
vens  (verse  ‘Ji,  a  sign  of  the  divine  favor  and  of 
the  divine  recognition  of  their  faith,  which  no 
weary  miles  of  journeying,  nor  the  unbelief  of 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  were  able  to  dam¬ 
pen. 

■\’erse  10.  “  When  they  saw  the  star,  they 

rejoiced  with  exceeding  gi’eat  joj'.”  It  was  an 
assurance  to  them  that  God  was  leading  them, 
and  that  their  undertaking  would  be  success¬ 
ful.  The  reappearance  of  the  star  was  like  the 
coming  of  an  old  friend,  and  as  they  journeyed 
on,  the  star  moved  before  them,  guiding  their 
steps,  until  when  they  reached  Bethlehem  “  it 
came  and  stood  over  where  the  young  child 
was”— that  is,  its  shining  was  concentrated 
upon  that  one  building,  so  that  they  did  not 
have  to  imiuire  of  any  one  in  the  village  where 
the  infant  was.  Now  it  is  sinijily  absurd  to 
suppose  that  a  star  could  stand  over  a  partic¬ 
ular  house,  and  the  argument  of  writers  like 
Bengel,  who  says  that  the  star  appeared  only 
to  go  before  them,  and  appeared  to  point  out  a 
particular  dwelling,  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  language  is  too  explicit  to  admit  of  any 
such  interpretation. 

Bethlehem  was  a  poor  village,  and  to  human 
judgment  not  the  place  for  the  birth  of  a  King; 
but  the  faith  of  the  wise  men  was  not  stagger¬ 
ed  by  this.  Then  the  star  stood  over  a  stable, 
and  surely  this  was  no  royal  birthplace ;  but 
they  were  not  dismayed  by  the  humble  sur¬ 
roundings.  And  then  when  they  entered  the 
house,  expecting  to  find  a  child  of  nearlj’  two 
years  old,  they  saw  only  a  babe  on  the  lap  of  a 
poor  woman,  everything  around  telling  of  ex¬ 
treme  poverty ;  but  God  had  so  (iistinctly  guid¬ 
ed  them,  that  no  thought  of  unbelief  entered 
their  minds,  and  they  kneel  before  the  infant 
in  adoring  worship,  presenting  to  Him  the  rar¬ 
est  products  of  the  East— gold,  frankincense, 
and  myrrh— thus  acknowledging  Him  as  their 
Lord  and  King. 

Was  it  not  a  wonderful  faith  ?  It  has  been 
well  said  “  When  we  take  the  whole  course  of 
these  men’s  conduct  into  account ;  when  we 
remember  that  they  had  none  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  Jewish  birth  or  education,  of  an 
early  acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  Scrip¬ 
tures  ;  when  we  think  of  their  starting  on 
their  long  and  perilous  journej',  with  no  other 
object  than  the  making  of  this  single  obei¬ 
sance  to  the  infant  Redeemer  of  mankind; 
when  we  look  at  them  standing  unmoved 
amid  all  the  discouragements  of  the  Jewish 
metroi»olis;  when  we  attmid  them  on  their 
solitary  way  to  Bethlehem  ;  when  we  stand  by 
their  side,  as  beneath  that  lowly  roof  they  si¬ 
lently  worship  and  spread  out  their  cistly 
gifts— we  cannot  but  regard  their  faith  as  in 
many  of  its  features  unparalleled  in  the  Gos¬ 
pel  narrative;  we  cannot  but  place  them  in 
the  front  rank  of  that  goodly  company  in 
whose  acts  the  power  and  the  triumjih  of  a 
simple  faith  shine  forth.” 

God  always  watches  over  His  own.  And  so 
the  wise  men  are  warned  in  a  dream 
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LOCKWOOD  HOUSE, 

Mt.  Pleasant,  N.  Y. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Catskills.  Accommodates  thirty. 
Light,  airy  rooms.  Beautiful  walks  and  drives.  Fishing, 
Hunting,  Bathing.  Within  easy  distance  of  all  points  of 
Interest.  First  class  table.  Post,  Telegraph,  and  Express 
near.  Free  transportation  for  guests  and  baggage  from 
Mt.  Pleasant  deiiot  on  Ulster  and  Delaware  railroad. 
Address  SHERMAN  LOCKWOOD,  The  Corners.  N.  Y. 


The  New  Comet. — Last  evening  the  calcu¬ 
lated  particulars  relative  to  the  new  comet  dis¬ 
covered  last  Thursday,  by  Barnard  of  Nashville, 
were  telegraphed  from  the  Dudley  Observatory 
to  the  various  centres  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe  for  distribution  to  the  leading  observa¬ 
tories.  The  comet  turns  out  to  be  a  very  small 
affair,  though  it  is  relatively  near  the  earth. 
Its  distance  from  us  is  now  40,000,000  miles, 
and  by  the  latter  part  of  June  this  will  be  re¬ 
duced  to  26,000,000,  when  the  comet  will  be 
three  times  as  bright  as  now.  Yet  it  will  not 
at  any  time  be  visible  without  the  aid  of  a  tel¬ 
escope.  The  comet  reaches  its  least  distance 
from  the  sun  near  the  last  of  J  uiie,  115,000,000 
miles.  It  is  now  130,000,000  miles  from  the  sun, 
and  travelling  along  outside  the  earth’s  orbit 
in  a  direction  approximately  parallel  with  the 
course  of  the  earth,  so  that  it  will  remain  a 
long  time  in  view  of  astronomers.  There  is  no 
record  of  any  comet  like  this,  and  it  probably 
visits  the  solar  system  now  for  the  first  time. 
—Albany  Argus,  May  14th. 

A  Great  Show  in  the  Sky. — There  is  no  more 
attractive  spectacle  in  sight  from  this  planet  at 
present  than  the  celestial  levee  that  Venus  is 
holding  in  the  evening  sky,  with  the  assistance 
of  Saturn  and  those  famous  brothers,  Castor 
and  Pollux.  Venus  is  at  present  west  of  Saturn. 
Watch  them  for  four  or  five  evenings  to  come 
and  you  will  see  Venus  slowly  approach  Saturn 
and  pass  to  the  east  of  him.  Venus  is  beyond 
all  comparison  the  brightest  of  the  group,  yet 
Saturn  is  some  seven  hundred  and  fifty  times 
as  large  as  Venus.  But  he  is  upward  of  ten 
times  as  far  from  the  earth  as  Venus  is,  and 
proportionately  still  further  from  the  Sun,  and 
it  is  the  combination  of  these  things  that  make 
his  light  so  pale  in  comparison  with  hers.  Both 
of  the  planets  outshine  their  companions.  Cas¬ 
tor  and  Pollux,  and  here  again  the  element  of 
distance  comes  in  to  mislead.  The  fact  is,  if 
Castor  and  Pollux  w'ere  as  near  to  us  as  either 
Venus  or  Saturn,  they  would  turn  night  into 
day  upon  the  earth,  for  they  are  suns,  and  big 
ones  too. 

NATUBAL  PHENOMENA. 

A  meteoric  stone  weighing  at  least  two  tons,  fell 
near  St.  Joseph,  Indiana,  June  12,  burying  itself 
fifteen  feet  in  the  ground. 

Haiistones,  strangely  shaped,  pointed  and  weigh¬ 
ing  over  a  pound  each,  recently  fell  in  the  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Altos  and  Carnabat,  between  Adrianople 
and  Shumla,  on  the  south  slope  of  the  Balkan 
Mountains,  Eastern  Rumelia.  The  hailstones  de¬ 
stroyed  the  harvests,  killed  many  laborers  and 
cattle  in  the  fields  and  pierced  the  roofs  of  houses 
like  bullets. 

Severe  shocks  of  earthquake  occurred  continu¬ 
ously  between  the  9th  and  11th  of  June  within  a 
radius  of  lOUO  versts  of  Veriiome,  in  Turkestan. 
Vernome  was  almost  entirely  destroyed.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  persons  were  killed  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  injured.  Among  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  Gen.  Friede,  the  Governor  of  the  province  of 
Semiretchinsk.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  were 
panic  stricken,  and  fled  for  safety  to  the  open 
country.  Telegraph  wires  were  broken  in  many 
places.  The  Kaskelenske  settlement,  twenty 
versts  west  of  Vernome,  was  also  destroyed. 

The  explorers  sent  out  by  Gov.  Torres  from 
Hermosillo,  Mex.,  report  an  active  volcano  four¬ 
teen  miles  southeast  of  Bavispe,  in  the  Sierra 
Madre  Mountains.  The  party  could  not  approach 
nearer  than  four  miles  to  the  mountain.  The 
crater  was  pouring  out  an  immense  volume  of 
smoke,  fire,  and  lava,  and  boiling  water  was  is¬ 
suing  from  the  side  of  the  mountain.  The  lava 
was  slowly  pouring  into  the  cafions.  Boiling 
water  has  destroyed  all  vegetation  in  the  valleys 
in  the  vicinity.  Boulders  weighing  tons,  are  hurled 
down  from  the  crater.  The  noise  proceeding  from 
the  mountain  was  terrific,  and  the  air  was  dense 
with  smoke  and  cinders.  Not  a  living  thing  could 
be  seen  witliin  ten  miles  of  the  volcano.  The  town 
of  Bavispe  is  a  complete  ruin.  The  people  have 
all  moved  out  on  the  high  plains  ami  are  living  in 
tents.  There  has  been  a  constant  tremor  and 
continual  series  of  shocks  dailj'  since  the  first 
earthquake  shock. 

The  peculiar  terror  of  an  earthquake  lies  mainly 
In  the  suddenness  of  its  approach.  Volcanic  erup¬ 
tions  are  usually  preceded  by  vast  rumblings, 
or  jets  of  steam,  or  other  unmistakable  tokens. 
Hurricanes  and  cyclones  in  like  manner  have 
heralds  that  announce  their  coming.  But  with  an 
earthquake  there  are  no  premonitory  symptoms. 
The  great  earthquake  which  took  place  at  Lisbon 
in  the  year  1755  found  the  people  engaged  in  their 
ordinary  occupations.  All  the  shocks  were  over 
in  about  five  minutes.  The  first  shock  lasted 
about  six  seconds.  In  that  brief  space  of  time 
most  of  the  houses  had  been  thrown  down  and 
thousands  of  men,  women  and  children  crushed 
beneath  the  ruins.  At  limes  the  ocean  lends  fresh 
terrors  to  the  scene.  Thus  at  Lisbon  a  wave  of 
water  over  fifty  feet  high  rushed  in  among  the 
houses,  and  covered  what  still  remained.  In  the 
Island  of  Jamaica  on  a  different  occasion  two 
thousand  five  hundred  houses  were  bi  rled  in  three 
minutes  under  thirty  feet  of  water.  Recent  deli¬ 
cate  scientific  experiments  have  discovered  the  fact 
thatthe  surface  of  the  land  is  never  absolutely  at 
rest  for  more  than  thirty  hours  at  a  time. 

No  Opium  in  Piso’s  Cure  for  Consumption.  Cures 
where  other  remedies  fail.  25c. 


MT.  PLEASANT,  N.  Y.  Longyear  Postofflee. 

IN  THE  CATiiiKILL  HUl^NTAINS. 

Modem  built  house ;  enlarged  and  newly  furnished  since 
last  season.  Now  accommodates  125  guests.  Within  easy 
distance  of  Overlook  Mountain  House,  Grand  Hotel,  Hotel 
KaatersklU,  and  all  points  of  Interest.  Boating,  Bathing, 
Fishing,  Hunting,  Croquet.  Horses  and  carriages.  Table 
tlrst-class.  “Splendid  Piazza  accommodation.”  House 
less  than  one-eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  depot,  where  Tele¬ 
graph,  Post,  and  Express  are  situated.  Terms  moderate. 

Routes— all  rail  to  Mt.  Pleasant  via.  West  Shore  and 
Ulster  and  Delaware  railroads,  also  New  York  Central 
railroad  and  Hudson  River  boats.  Address 

VAN  COCKBURN,  Longyear  Postofflee,  N.  Y. 

References:  Dr.  M.  W.  Noxon,  28  West  5th  street.  New 
York  city;  J.  A.  Velser,  133  South  Oxford  street,  Brooklyn: 
Robert  A.  Depew,  103  and  10.>  Murray  street.  New  York  city; 
and  The  New  York  Evangelist. 


PROSPECT  PARK  HOTEL, 

CatskiU,  N.  Y. 


Stamford,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Circular  sent  on  application.  Lighted  with  gas,  steam 
heat,  hot  and  cold  water.  Electric  bells.  Entirely  outside 
of  the  Hudson  Basin. 


First  class  accommodation  for  lUO.  On  a  plateau  on  tha 
bank  of  the  Hudson.  250  feet  above  the  river.  Grand 
river  and  mountain  views.  Croquet,  lawn  tennis,  fishing, 
boating,  and  bathing.  For  field  and  river  sports  location  ia 
unsurpassed.  No  mosquitoes.  Three  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  of  piazza.  Table  supplied  with  every  luxury. 

J.  H.  BAGLEY,  Jr.,  Manager. 


LAKE  STREET  HOUSE, 

STA.MFURD,  N.  Y. 

Lake  Street  House  Is  beautifully  situated  at  the  western 
end  of  Stamford  village,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
surrounding  mountains, and  overlooking  Delawaie  valley. 
Every  room  Is  so  located  that  a  fine  view  may  be  had. 
Extensive  piazza,  large  grounds  In  front  and  rear  of  house. 
Address  GEO.  H.  B.ANCROFT. 


WEST  END  HOTEL, 


Pine  Hill,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

THE  GEM  OF  THE  CATSKILLS. 

Elevation,  1780  feet. 

New  house,  three  stories  In  height.  Rooms  large  and 
airy,  and  newly  furnished.  Beautiful  views  from  win¬ 
dows  and  verandas,  embracing  hill,  mountain,  valley, 
forest,  and  stream.  House  accommodates  50  guests. 

Pine  Hill  Is  “  The  Saratoga  of  the  Catskills.” 

Address  WILSON  BERTRAND, 

Fine  Hill,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


B.  HASBROUCK,  PROPRIETOR. 

Four  miles  from  Mt.  Pleasant  Station,  at  base  of  Mt.  To¬ 
bias,  near  Plateau  and  Oldeberg  Mountains.  Can  see 
Overlook  Mountain  House  from  piazza.  All  points  of  In¬ 
terest  within  easy  reach.  Plenty  of  shaile  In  ganlen.  Fine 
views.  Post,  telegraph,  and  express  half  hour  distant. 
Guests  fetched  from  Mt.  Pleasant  Depot  on  Ulster  k  Dela¬ 
ware  Railroad,  free.  Two  Churches  near  by.  Terms  very 
moderate,  and  gooJ,  plain,  substantial  fare  provided. 
Route:  West  Shore  to  Kingston;  then  Ulster  &  Delaware 
Railroad  to  Mt.  Pleasant,  aud  New  York  Central  &  Harlem 
A|)ply  as  above. _ 


Hunter,  N.  Y. 

This  House,-]u8t  built.  Is  fitted  with  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  Close  to  tbe  foot  of  the  highest  of  the  CatskiU 
Mountains.  No  trouble  spared  to  make  guests  comfortable. 
Terms  moderate.  Routes — all  rail  by  West  Shore,  or  Hud- 
sou  river  boats.  Address 

JOHN  F.  GARA,  Hunter,  N.  Y. 


Brahmins  are  in  India.  These  Magi  were  a 
priestly  caste,  and  they  divined  future  events 
by  studying  the  appearances  and  movements 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  One  of  their  strong 
beliefs  was  that  illustrious  births  were  indi¬ 
cated  by  peculiar  conjunctions  of  stars.  But 
how  were  these  disciples  of  the  religion  of  Zo¬ 
roaster  led  to  look  for  any  signs  of  the  birth  of 
Jesus  Christ,  for  they  were  not  Jews,  but  hea¬ 
then,  knowing  nothing  of  the  true  God  ?  To 
this  question  there  are  two  possible  answers ; 

1.  There  was  a  widespread  expectation  that 
one  was  to  be  bom  who  should  be  a  deliverer 
to  the  world  from  physical  and  spiritual  bond¬ 
age,  and  earnest  souls  throughout  the  world 
were  looking  eagerly  for  this  event.  Then  this 
expectation  was  strengthened  by  the  disper¬ 
sion  of  the  Jews  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
knowledge  of  their  sacred  writings  by  thought¬ 
ful,  educated  men.  These  Magi  probably  were 
acquainted  with  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  and  so  they  not  only  shared  in  the 
general  expectation,  but  they  were  confirmed 
in  their  aspirations,  and  we  may  believe  that 
they  were  sincere  seekers  after  the  true  God. 

2.  "We  may  also  believe  that  God  by  His 
Spirit  illumined  their  minds,  for  He  is  found 
always  by  those  who  seek  after  Him,  and  so 
we  may  picture  these  wise  men  as  waiting  de¬ 
voutly  for  a  sign  to  be  given  them  of  the  birth 
of  the  coming  King  of  the  Jews,  their  hopes 
purified  and  exalted  by  the  divine  blessing. 

As  to  the  number  of  these  wise  men  who 
came  to  the  manger  in  Bethlehem,  we  can 
place  no  reliance  in  the  Popish  legend  that 
there  were  only  three,  and  these  three  were 
kings.  We  know  only  that  there  were  more 
than  one,  and  that  they  were  men  of  high  rank 
and  wealth  in  their  own  country.  They  prob¬ 
ably  travelled  with  a  retinue  of  servants,  and 
this  fact  ma3’  partly  explain  the  sensation 
caused  in  Jerusalem  by  their  coming. 

In  regard  to  the  star  which  thej’  saw  when 
in  their  own  country,  and  which  guided  them 
to  Jerusalem,  and  then  to  Bethlehem  and  the 
manger,  there  have  been  many  theories,  by 
which  writers  have  sought  to  do  awaj'  with  the 
miraculous  in  this  event.  Let  me  give  you 
one  illustration ;  Kepler,  the  renowned  astron¬ 
omer,  says  that  in  the  year  747  from  the  build¬ 
ing  of  Rome,  a  very  remarkable  conjunction 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  appeared  in  the  heav¬ 
ens,  in  the  sign  Pisces,  and  that  in  the  Spring 
of  the  following  year  the  planet  Mars  appear¬ 
ed  in  this  constellation.  In  1603  tliis  same 
conjunctiou  appeared  with  an  unusual  and  ex- 
traordinaiy  star  added  to  them.  Then  the 
Chinese  astronomical  records  show  that  a  re¬ 
markable  star  was  visible  in  the  year  748. 
Now  although  Christ  was  not  born  until  the 
3’ear  7.50,  yet  it  is  argued  that  the  star  must 
have  been  seen  two  years  previously,  since 
Herod,  after  learning  the  precise  period  when 
the  star  apjieared,  commanded  all  the  children 
of  two  j'ears  old  and  under  to  be  put  to  death, 
so  that  he  might  be  certain  of  having  slain  this 
infant  King.  But  I  think  that  we  are  forced 
to  believe  that  this  star  was  a  miraculous  ap¬ 
pearance,  if  we  interpret  the  narrative  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plain  language  used:  for  we  read 
that  the  “star  went  before  them,”  lantern- 
like,  so  that  by  it  they  were  guided  from  their 
Eastern  home,  and  then  from  Jerusalem  to 
the  town  of  Bethlehem ;  and  when  thej*  reach¬ 
ed  there,  it  indicated  the  particular  dwelliug 
within  whose  rude  walls  was  the  infant  of 
Mary.  There  must  have  been,  therefore,  an 
actual  and  visible  movement  of  this  star;  and 
Dr.  Hanna  well  sav's  “No  such  function  could 
be  discharged  bj'  anj*  of  the  ordinarj’  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  heavens,”  and  lienee  we  must  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  supernatural  event—”  a  star-like 
meteor  shining  in  our  lower  atmosphere.” 
And  wliv"  should  we  not  adopt  this  view,  when 
we  consider  the  facts  of  the  supernatural  birth, 
and  the  supernatural  appearance  of  the  choir 
of  angels  to  the  shepherds  on  the  Bethlehem 
plains  V  The  Incarnation  itself  being  a  stu- 
|)endous  miracle,  it  is  easv'  to  suppose  that  by 
a  miracle  the  wise  men  were  directed  from 
their  Eastern  home  to  the  manger.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  narrative  that  the  star  did  not 
go  Ijefoie  them  all  the  wa\’  to  Jerusalem :  for 
we  rend  of  its  reappearance  when  they  left  the 
city,  and  if  \our  scholars  ask  win*  then  did 
the}'  go  to  Jerusalem,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer 
that  they  knew  (probably  from  Jewish  proph¬ 
ecies  i  that  the  new  King  was  to  be  born  in  Ju¬ 
dea,  and  so  they  naturally  went  first  to  the 
capital  of  the  country  where  they  expected  to 
learn  the  place  of  His  birth. 

They  reach  Jerusalem,  but  they  do  not  find 
the  infant  there;  instead  they  fail  to  discover 
any  knowledge  of  the  birth  of  such  a  child. 
Even  the  Scrilies  and  Pharisees  are  not  only 
without  any  knowledge,  but  they  are  unbe¬ 
lieving  and  even  indifferent.  This  must  have 
been  a  great  surprise  and  astonish meut  to 
them.  And  then  to  complete  their  wonder¬ 
ment,  they  find  an  irreligious  and  cruel  mon¬ 
arch  on  the  throne,  and  one  who  knew  nothing 


River  Rallroail,  and  steamers. 


On  the  CatskiU  Mountains- 


Metrical  Psalms. 

By  THOMAS  MACKELLAR. 

“  They  are  rich,  devout,  tender,  spiritual— much 
in  the  same  vein  as  those  of  F.  W.  Faber,  Miss 
Waring,  Miss  Kimball,  and  Miss  Havergal.  They 
are  ftifl  of  the  melody  that  stills  the  throbbing 
heart.’’— Boslon  Herald. 

“  Thy  tender  and  sweet  hymns  are,  to  my  think¬ 
ing,  much  better  than  a  large  part  of  the  hymns 
sung  at  the  present  time.” — John  O.  Whittier. 

“  You  could  not  have  been  better  employed  than 
in  writing  such  a  work.  The  hymns  are  conceived 
in  the  right  spirit,  and  there  is  a  line  vein  of  poetry 
running  through  them.” — Pres.  Jos.  McCosh,  D.D. 

“The  volume  breathes  spiritual  fragrance  every¬ 
where.  May  its  IVa^france  go  over  the  whole  earth, 
and  tell  for  eternity  upon  many  thousands.” — 
Horatius  Bonar,  D.D. 

“You  have  been  far  too  modest  in  producing  such 
a  number  of  choice  hymns  and  uitnholding  them 
from  the  church  and  the  world  so  long.  The  lan- 
guafce  and  versification  seem  to  me  of  remarkable 
purity  and  excellence.” — Ray  Palmer,  D.D. 

“  We  do  not  wonder  that  some  of  these  pieces 
have  been  inserted  in  various  hymnals,  for  they  are 
worthy  of  it.  A  fair  proportion  of  the  hymns  will 
yet  be  used  by  the  churen  of  God  in  this  country. 
We  congratulate  the  author  upon  his  gift  of  song. 
He  occupies  a  place  of  honor  among  those  who  sing 
unto  the  Lord.” — Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  England. 

“  Mr.  MacKellar's  lyrics  are,  in  substance,  true 
hjTuns,  fhll  of  ripe  experience  and  of  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  fervency  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity.” 
Prof.  F.  M.  Bird,  Lehigh  University. 

“Hymns  of  rare  culture,  grace,  pa.s.sion,  and 
devoutness.  The  verses  are  musical,  chaste,  and 
refined.  The  thoughts  are  elevating,  stimulating, 
striking.” — The  Chronicle,  Oldham,  England. 

“  There  is  a  sweet,  reverent  vein  flowing  through 
these  hymns,  as  of  the  rippling  of  a  gentle  stream, 
and  many  will  find  words  that  will  encourage, 
strengthen  and  support  them  iu  the  pilgrimage  to 
the  better  land.”— T/ie  Methodist. 

"  The  communion  of  saints  will  gpve  thanks  to 
Mr.  MacKellar  for  this  collection  of  his  h^ns. 
Some  of  them  rise  to  an  excellence  which  will 
make  them  to  be  treasured  and  precious.”— Th« 
Lutheran.  PORTER  &  COATES, 

Price,  $i.as.  Pbiladelphit* 


Second  Edition. 
Enlaroed. 


THE  SWITZERLAND. 

Griffin’s  Corners,  N.  Y., 

ABRAM  JOHNSON,  Proprietor. 

New  bouse,  newly  furnished,  dellghttully  situated  on 
elevated  ground.  Finest  view  In  the  village.  Piazza  154 
feet.  Accommodates  75.  Post  and  telegraph  facilities. 
Table  supplied  from  our  own  farm.  Terms  moderate — 
made  known  on  api)llcatlon. _ 


STIMSON  HAINES,  TannersvUle,  N.  T. 

“Meadow  Brook”  Is  situated  directly  at  the  foot  of 
Round  'fop  and  Glum  Hill,  within  three  minutes’  walk 
of  tbe  Tannersville  depot  of  the  KaatersklU  Railroad. 
Every  point  of  intorect  In  the  Catskills  Is  easily  reached. 
Good  table,  splendid  teams,  and  large  grounds,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  first  rate  accommodation  In  the  house,  make 
“  Meadow  Brook  ”  a  most  desirable  place  to  stay.  Terms 
very  moderate.  Address  as  above. 


BI.04»nG00l»  HOI  NR.  Delightfully  situated  in  the 
Catskill  Mountains.  Terms  moderate.  Send  for  circular 
containing  full  description.  L.  W.  BLOODGOOD,  Prop. 


CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS. 


Located  In  Hunter,  In  the  heart  of  the  Catskills.  Near 
Hunter  Mountain.  Colonel’s  Chair,  and  Stony  Clove,  and 
accommodates  2INI  guests.  House  contains  every  modern 
Improvement.  Gas,  electric  bells,  steam  heat,  baths,  en¬ 
closed  spring  beds  and  pure  hair  mattresses;  spacious 
halls  and  large  rtmms;  pure  mountain  spring  water. 
Over  2,000  square  feet  of  piazza.  Neither  fogs,  malaria, 
nor  mosquitoes.  For  circulars  and  terms,  address 

S.  P.  VAN  LOAN,  Hunter,  Greene  county,  N.  Y. 


Phccnlcla,  Ulater  County,  Nesv  York. 

Lctcatlou  one  of  the  most  healthful  In  the  Catskills,  at  an 
elevation  of  1300  feet.  One  mile  and  a  half  from  Phmnlcla 
at  the  base  of  Mount  Sheridan.  Trout  fishing,  bathing, 
rowing,  croquet,  music  and  dancing.  Large  grounds  and 
a  farm  In  connection  with  the  House,  from  which  will  be 
drawn  supplies  of  fresh  milk,  cream,  eggs,  butter,  and 
vegetables.  Pure  spring  water.  Guests  will  be  met  at 
PlKPiilcla.  Ulster  and  Delaware  early  morning  train  stops 
at  the  House  on  Mondays,  giving  opportunity  for  breakfast, 
and  reaching  New  York  at  10.30  A.  M.  Routes  :  all  rail  by 
West  Shore  via  Kingston  :  Albany  Day  Line  via  Rhlnebeck 
and  Rondout;  Rondout  line  offsteamers  via  Rondout  and 
Kingston;  New  York  Central  road  via  Rhlnebeck. 

Refers  to  J.  A.  Offord,  office  of  "  New  York  Evangelist.” 

TKItMM  IIKAMONAIILI-:. 

Address  H.  D.  LA  ROE,  Proprietor,  Phmnlcla,  N.  Y. 


The  new  Rogers’  group,  price,  $15. 


BEAUTIFUL  PICTURE  FRAMES 


ATI.A^bTIC  CITY,  X.  J. 

Unobstructed  ocean  view.  Passenger  elevator.  Steam 
heat  for  cool  weather.  A  first  class  house. 

E.  ROBERTS  &  SONS,  Proprietors. 


of  our  designing  and  manufacture,  artistic  combinations 
of  shaded  golds,  bronzes,  sliver,  Ac.  LOOKING-GLASSES, 
TOILET  MIRRORS,  APPROPRIATE  WEDDING  GIFTS, 
NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  ETCHINGS,  ENOKAVINOS, 
GIUVUBES,  PHOTOGRAPHS,  Ac. 

The  lastest  works  of  Macbeth,  Slocombe,  B.  H.  Leader,  A. 
Gravler,  Loslett  J.  Pott,  J.  C.  DoIIman,  Haig,  SIckel,  Boden- 
housen,  and  others. 

MIRROR  AND  PICTURE  FRAMES  REGUILDED, 


PLEASANT  VIEW 

In  tlie  Catskills. 
JOHN  JANSEN,  PuopRipn’oit, 


POMPEY,  NEW  YORK. 

X  Iklightful  Snmnipr  Kesort  ’2000  fppt  above  the  Sea. 

Free  from  Hay  Fever  and  Malaria.  No  Mosquitoes. 
Accommodations  for  100  guests. 

C.  A.  PETRIE,  Proprietor. 


REPUTABLE 


and  stored  for  the  Summer.  Estimates  furnished. 
Valuable  Paintings  cleaned  and  restored. 

New  Catalogue  of  recent  Publications. 


Lanesville,  N.  Y. 

Lanesville  Is  a  charming  place,  sltuate<l  In  the  CatskiU 
Mountains  on  tbe  CatskiU  Mountain  Railroad.  “  Pleasant 
View  ”  accommodates  thirty-five  people.  It  stands  close 
to  the  railroad.  In  full  view  of  Hunter  and  Slide  Moun¬ 
tains.  It  Is  at  an  elevation  of  ISOO  feet.  Pond  for  sailing. 

Terms— mi  to  mm  a  week.  Special  rate  for  families. 

Route :  all  rail  by  West  Shore  via  Kingston. 

Address  JOHN  JANSEN,  I^anesvllle,  N.  Y. 


SUNNY  SLOPE  HOUSE 


JAMES  S.  EARLE  &  SONS, 

Ko.  816  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


At  the  very  entrance  to  the  mountains  at  Paleuvllle,  N.  Y’. 
In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  all  the  main  attractions  of  the 
CatskiU  Mountains.  Close  to  KaatersklU  Creek,  Fawn’s 
Leap,  and  I’roflle  Uoek.  (irounds  well  shaded.  Superior 
drainage.  No  malaria.  Highest  elevation  of  any  Summer 
resort  In  Palenvllle.  Good  table  and  conveniences.  Guests 
met  at  Palenvllle  station  on  CatskiU  railroad  If  desired. 
Terms  on  basis  of  $10  a  week.  Apply  to 

P.  H.  SCRIBNER,  Palenvllle,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


All  people  of  Dyrp'ptic  ways 

Should  learn  to  lengthen  out  their  days. 

When  Indigestion  makes  a  call, 

Or  Constipation,  worse  than  all. 

Makes  life  a  burden,  hear  In  mind. 


CHEAP  TRIPS  TO  EUROPE 

VIA 

STATE  STEAMSHIP  CO., 

Hailinn;  hftwpoii  New  York,  (alas“:4»v  ami  Belfast, 

with  through  tickets  to 

MVEKPUOL,  I.OXUOX,  Dt'IIMX,  etc., 

AT  LOWF-ST  RATES. 

The  state  Steamship  Co.  offer  the  eheapest  rates  of  pass¬ 
age  of  any  line  crossing  the  Atlantic,  combining  gotul 
cabin  accommodations,  fine  Saloons,  and  giH>d  hill  of  fare. 
Average  length  of  voyage  ten  ilays.  This  line  Is  specially 
patronized  by  Professional  Men.  Clergymen,  and  E<luca- 
tlonal  Parties. 

FIRST  CABIN  SAIX)ON . S>.W  to  8-1 « 

EXCURSION  RATE . *6.»  to  %7S 

For  further  Information  and  passage  contracts,  apply  to 

Al  STl.V  BALDWIN  di  CD.,  .">3  Broadway. 


in  TARRANT’S  SEU  ZER  health  you'll  find 


CENTRAL  HOUSE,  HUNTER,  N.  T. 


LAKE  HILL  VALLEY  HOUSE. 

I.AKK  HILL.  N.  Y. 

S.  A.  MOSHER,  Proprleter. 

Situated  at  the  base  of  the  t  ideherg— longest  mountain 
In  the  CatskiU  Mountain  range.  Trout  fishing.  A  lake  for 
l>oating.  one  and  a  half  miles  distant.  Most  beautiful  and 
romantic  walks  and  drives.  Guests  fetched  from  Mt.  Pleas¬ 
ant  de|M>t  on  the  Ulster  and  Delaware  road,  6  miles  distant. 
Croquet,  hammocks,  swings,  own  conveyances.  Sjilendld 
spring  water.  No  mosqulti>ea,  aud  no  malaria.  Terms 
very  moderate.  Apply  as  above. 


Recently  enlarged  and  refurnished.  Accommodations 
for  17.5.  Well  sliaded,  ample  grounds,  extensive  piazzas. 
Pure  spring  water  No  bar.  In  the  heart  of  tbe  Catskills. 
F’ree  from  malaria.  WM.  J.  RUSK,  Prop. 


AND 


LAM80N  COTTAGE  IN  THE  CATSKILLS. 


In  (ireat  Variofy, 

M.tNfF.^CTfKED  BY 

T.  G.  SELLEW, 

111  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y, 


Near  Mt.  Pleasant  Ktation  on  tbe  Ulster  and  Del.  R.  B. 
Ample  mall  and  telegraph  facilities.  Delightful  location. 
Send  for  circular  of  terms  anil  references.  Mrs.  H.  LAMSON, 
Proprietor.  P.  O.  address.  The  Corner,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


riFN  TIAI  f  situated  In  tbe  best  (lortlon  of  tbe  Cats- 
UliLH  miiilj.  kills,  surrounded  by  mountains,  shady 
groves  and  romantic  walks.  Fine  trout  stream.  Exten¬ 
sive  play-grounds  on  the  promises.  Suiierlor  mall  aud 
telegraph  facilities.  Hend  for  circular  and  terms,  which 
are  moderate  Cfuisl'lerlng  the  superior  comforts  afforded. 
Everything  first  class.  W.  A.  BIKER, 

Pine  HUl,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MAPEK  GROVK  HOUSE. 

THE  FOIIGK. 

J.  H.  STODDARD,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 

The  vicinity  of  Cairo  Is  one  of  the  best  places  In  which  to 
spemi  the  Summer  months.  Maple  Grove  House  Is  beau¬ 
tifully  located  In  Glenbrook,  or  C.alro  Forge,  within  atjout 
IJ  miles  of  Cairo.  G<K>d  accommodation.  Terms  very 
moderate.  Good  bible.  Milk  and  cream  from  our  own 
cows.  Fresh  eggs,  nutter,  and  vegetables.  Is^jvely  walks 
and  drives.  Ofiod  roaus.  Within  easy  distance  of  pla'-es  of 
Interest.  Close  to  a  white  sulphur  spring.  A|>|)lv  as  alytve. 


THE  rOHNKH,  I'LWTKR  *  0|:NTV,  N,  Y. 

Delightfully  situated  In  the  Catskill  Mouuutius.  Terms 
motlerate.  S#-iid  for  circular  containing  full  description 
end  references.  DAVIS  WINNIE,  Proprietor. 


^  THE  HOUSEHOLD 

Disinfectant 


OF  THE  AGE 
-1  E\/ERY  FAMILY 
.  .  O  SHOULD  HAVE  IT 

STEPHEK  F.WkiT/SAN  2iS0ff 

l/iVEjtlTORS  A/iD  SOLE  JWA;JUF)<S 
S.V/.COR.I2!f& MARKET  STS.:?:  ❖ 

:i:  pHiLADELPKiA  RA. 


TOWKH  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE. 

KM.MGN.S  POND,  Proprietor, 

JEWETT  HEIGHTS,  N.  Y. 

Is  heautifullv  loe.ited  In  the  midst  of  the  Catskills,  at  an 
elevation  of  22Uil  feet.  The  large  farm  on  which  It  Is  Iwat- 
ed  supplies  the  talile  with  fresh  vegetables,  milk,  Ac. 
Pure  spring  water.  Perfect  draltiage.  Terms  reasonable. 


,  No  trouble 
boiling  , 


An  tsiorlees,  colorlt-ss  liqiiid.  powerful,  eilick-nt 
and  cheap.  Immediately  destroys  all  had  odors, 
purifies  every  impure  pjH)t  and  chemic.illy  neutralizes 
a-l  infectious  and  dis€'tise-])rodiii  ing  matter. 

INVALUABEE  in  the  sirk  room.  Sold  by  Drug¬ 
gists  everywhere,  i^uart  bottles  oO  cents. 

Case  of  1  dozen  liottles,  $">.  Sent  on  receipt  of  price  (or 
C.  O.  D.l.  Delivered  free  anywhere  within  201)  miles  of  New 
York.  HENRY  B.  PLATT,  ;t6  Platt  Street,  New  York. 


PINK  HILL,  1  I.HTKK  I'OLNTY,  N.  Y. 

Situated  on  a  natural  terrace  In  the  best  part  of  Pine  Hill 
Village,  commanillng  a  magnificent  mountain  and  valley 
view.  Pure  springs  of  water.  Large  rrxims.  Fine  view. 
Table  unexceptional.  Splendid  ground,  fruit  and  forest 
trees,  no  dust.  J.  C.  CORNISH,  Proprietor. 


SHELTER  ISL.4N1)  HEIGHTS. 

The  Oxford  Cottages  will  open  June  20.  Can  see  iliagram 
by  calling  on  or  addressing  Mrs.  M.  DAKIN,  221  Cumber¬ 
land  street,  Brooklyn,  or  at  the  Cottages. 


PINK  HILL,  I  l.s>TKR  HH  NTV,  N.  Y. 

Can  accommodate  twenty  five.  House  new  and  newly 
furnished  throughout.  No  finer  location  In  the  Catskills. 
Pure  water,  no  mosquitoes,  modern  conveniences.  A  first- 
class  house.  J.  S.  BIKDHALL,  Proprietor. 


MOTH-WAX, 


SI  MMER  nOAItn  IN  THE  EOrNTIi  I'. 

KeddiiiK  Kidfte,  Conn. 

Pleasant  house  and  grounds  In  healthful  locality.  Quiet 
iielghtjorhfKxl.  Nice  rooms,  and  well-fiirulshed  table  lit 
private  family.  Adilrcss,  Miss  M.  H.  HAWLEY. 


Kills  the  Moth  and  the  old  Moth  Miller. 

It  Is  a  perfect  protection  of  Furs  aud  Woolen  Fabrics, 
and  Is  more  economical  to  use  than  camphor. 

In  one-jsuinil  Ixixes  cfuitalnlng  a  dozen  cakes. 

Agents  wanted  In  every  City,  Town,  and  County. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

WM.  H.  H.  CHILDS,  73  MAIDEX  LaXE,  XeW  YORK. 


I  delll)€rately  affirm,  without  other  reward  than  the  hope 
of  doing  good,  that  Dr.  Kennedy’s  Favorite  Remedy  saved 
my  life.  In  the  Autumn  of  18-<4  I  took  a  severe  cold.  I 
suffered  pain  through  the  Imck,  groin,  aud  kidneys.  I  sent 
for  a  physician,  who  pronounced  my  case  Gravel,  remark¬ 
ing:  “  Mr.  Davis,  unless  vigorous  measures  are  taken,  you 
cannot  recover.’’’  In  this  crisis  a  friend  recommended 
Dr.  David  Kennedy’s  Favorite  Remedy,  and  I  began  using 
It,  leaving  off  all  other  medicines.  Shortly  I  experienced 
a  decided  Improvement,  and  after  taking  only  two  ls»ttles, 
I  considered  myself  completely  cureil.— .JOHN  DAVIS,  .'M) 
Cottage  street,  Itochester,  N.  Y.  To  other  sufferers  it  Is 
only  necessary  to  say  that  Kennedy’s  Favorite  Remedy  Is 
constantly  working  wonderful  cures  In  all  cases  of  diseases 
of  the  Blood,  Liver,  and  Kidneys. 


or  vision 

not  to  return  to  Herod,  and  taking  another 
route,  they  so  back  t6  their  country  to  spread 
the  report  of  what  they  have  seen  and  lieard, 
a  preparation  for  the  future  proclamatioii  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  “  For  the  wisdom  of  tliis 
world  is  foolishness  with  God  ”  d  Cor.  iii.  19 1. 

We  do  not  know  anythins  of  the  future  lives 
of  these  wise  men  from  the  East.  Did  they 
hear  of  the  womlerful  Teacher  and  Miracle- 
worker  in  their  distant  home  ?  Did  the  tidinjrs 
of  His  crucifixion  reach  them  ?  Did  they  ever 


ATT  A'VTTC  PTTV  ***  NTEIl,  (iKKENK  KiH^NTV,  N.  Y. 

\/AXX.  L'icated  In  the  Catskill  Mouiitaiu  region.  Convenient  to 

THK  RKAI'ON^FIKI.D,  South  farollnu  Avenue,  ,  Telegraph,  Postofflee,  Churches,  and  Stores.  TbesurrouiMl- 
three  minutes  from  f)Cean.  Baths,  deisd,  and  ixistofflce.  Ings  render  It  quiet  aud  homelike.  The  views  from  the 
House  thoroughly  renovated.  Open  all  the  year.  Apply  to  ‘-Villa”  are  not  excelled  by  thi  se  from  any  house  In  the 
J.  D.  SHAIIPLESS,  Projirletor,  as  algjve.  |  village.  IPxmis  large,  high  ceilings,  well  lighted.  Such 
-  ■  '  ehtertalnmeiit  furnished  at  table  and  In  rooms  as  will  lu- 

VAN  LOAN'S  CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN  GUIDE.  !  "'""\fnl'uMTDu  was?  Pro^rtem 

Maps,  lllu.stratlohs,  and  descriptions  of  U.'i  of  the  best  - - - 

Hotels  and  Boar-lliig  Houses:  terms,  methods  of  access,  Ac. 

Price,  40  cents.  “  iJlrds-Eye  Map  from  New  York  to  Mon¬ 
treal,”  linen  hack  with  or  without  rollers,  50  cents;  the 
same  In  sheet,  -25  cents.  •-  Distance  Map  among  the  Cats¬ 
kills, ”  10  cents.  Prices  Include  lomlnge. 

WALTON  VAN  LOAN,  catskill,  N.  Y. 


TO  $8  A  DAY,  Samples  worth  $1.50.  FREE. 
Llu.-s  not  u  Oder  the  horse’s  feet  Write  to 
Brewster  Safety  Rein  Holder  Co.,  Holly,  Mich. 


£0NSUMPTI0N.  iSS 

;  by  Ito  use  thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst 
kind  and  of  long  standing  ha^e  b^n  cured.  In- 
deed._sp  strong  Is  my  faith  In  Its  efficacy,  that  I  wll! 

free,  together  w(fh  a  VALU- 
disease,  to  any  gofterec* 
ttlve  Express  and  P.  o.  addrew. 

l>r  t.  i  ILOCUM,  ISI  Pean  St.,  New  York. 


THK  ASBI'BT  PARK, 

Is  now  open  for  the  sixth  se.-isoii,  with  liupurtaiit  iin- 
provements  and  additional  facilities  for  promoting  the 
health,  comfort,  and  enjoyment  of  Its  guests.  Hot  and  cold 
sea  water,  Electric  and  Russian  Baths  In  the  house.  Early 
applicants  secure  choice  of  rooms.  E.  J.  FORD,  M.D  ,  Prop. 


Rondout,  N.  Y.  AH  Druggists.  $1 ;  6  for  $.5. 
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Mdeeed  at  the  Foetoffice  at  New  Tork  ae  second-class 
■Mdl  matter. 

Cdairan  or  aodbebb.— Subscribers  desiring  their  address 
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HK.  WILLIAM  E.  DODGE. 


The  memorials  of  Mr.  Dodge,  though  long 
delayed,  at  once  revive  the  interest  universal¬ 
ly  felt  in  his  person  and  work.  To  recall  his 
life  and  re-read  its  lessons,  will  be  a  means  of 
grace  to  pilgrims  toiling  in  the  same  path  as 
that  which  led  him  to  glory. 

Among  the  rights  of  children  should  be  placed 
the  privilege  of  owning  godly  parents  and  re- 
ceiTing  holy  training.  Mr.  Dodge’s  father  had 
a  gracious  descent,  allowed  his  religion  to  dom¬ 
inate  his  business,  to  take  him  into  revival 
work,  to  use  his  p)en  and  money  and  influence 
for  Christ,  and  the  father  was  stamped  upon 
the  son.  His  mother,  besides  her  gifts  of  mind 
and  graces  of  person,  was  a  woman  of  prayer, 
keeping  the  birthdays  of  her  children  as  oc¬ 
casions  of  special  petition  in  their  behalf. 
What  wonder  then  that  William  E.  Dodge 
should  turn  out  a  serious  and  thoughtful 
child,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  should  rise  for 
prayer  at  a  religious  meeting?  It  is  notewor¬ 
thy  that  immediately  after  taking  this  public 
stand,  he  formed  a  class  for  study  and  pray¬ 
er,  and  took  part  in  Christian  efforts  to  revive 
seal  and  mal(e  converts,  thus  early  beginning 
to  manifest  that  strain  of  active  piety,  inherit¬ 
ed  from  his  father,  which  distinguished  his 
whole  life. 

His  very  courtship  was  conditioned  by  a 
spiritual  atmosphere,  contained  the  breath- 
ings  of  pious  aspirations,  and  led  to  a  mar¬ 
riage  on  which  the  sanction  and  blessing  of 
God  was  desired,  and  before  which  the  views 
of  the  bride-elect  on  religious  subjects  were 
sought. 

As  a  mere  boy  he  began  that  business  ca¬ 
reer,  which,  out  of  faithful  doing  of  the  hum¬ 
blest  duties,  issued  in  bte  wearinK  the  royal 
badge  of  a  merchant  prince.  Upright,  bpSn,-en- 
terprising,  with  a  head  to  guide  the  hands,  and 
a  sanctified  conscience  to  guide  the  head,  he 
worked  and  toiled,  God  blessing  his  work,  and 
turning  his  toils  to  the  profit  of  others. 

In  1840  he  saw  the  shoals  on  which  the  enter¬ 
prise  and  energy  of  business  men  are  liable 
to  be  srrecked,  and  he  wrote  to  his  wife  these 
words: 

‘*I  desire  in  future  to  remember  that  I  am  an  im¬ 
mortal  being;  that  I  have  a  mind  capable  of 
thought,  and  it  should  be  stored  with  solid  food ; 
that  those  pursuits  and  employments  which  will 
best  prepare  me  for  the  discharge  of  duties  here, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  heaven,  should  not  be  neg¬ 
lected,  and  that  I  have  something  else  to  do  be¬ 
side  simply  accumulating  property.  My  duties  to 
God,  my  family,  the  Church,  and  the  world,  must 
not  be  disr^arded,  let  what  may  suffer.” 

This  principle  became  the  keynote  of  his 
life,  and  amid  its  anxious  cares,  its  heavy  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  and  incessant  labors,  it  made 
music  for  his  inner  ear,  and  charmed  his  mind 
into  peace.  His  Saviour,  his  soul,  his  church, 
his  work  for  man  and  eternity,  were  put  first 
in  theory  and  practice,  and  all  things  else  he 
needed  for  himself  or  for  his  philanthropic 
impulses,  God  added  abundantly. 

All  reforms  seemed  to  nestle  under  his  wing 
instinctively.  Societies  organized  to  promote 
these  claimed  him  as  their  own.  Their  busi¬ 
ness  and  objects  at  once  mortgaged  his  money 
and  time.  His  engagements  with  these  con¬ 
stitute  the  very  romance  of  activity  and  ener¬ 
gy.  Notwithstanding  their  number,  each  seem¬ 
ed  to  absorb  his  mind,  and  be  first  in  his  affec¬ 
tions. 

He  encouraged  everything  that  encouraged 
temperance.  He  stood  by  its  foremost  advo 
cates ;  he  gave  a  hand  to  inebriate  asylums 
and  homes  for  intemperate  men  and  women ; 
he  spoke  frequently  at  home  and  abroad  on 
temperance  platforms;  he  presided  over  the 
National  Temperance  Society;  with  Henry 
Wilson  he  formed  the  Congressional  Temper¬ 
ance  Society ;  he  introduced  the  subject  to  the 
Pan-Presbyterian  Council ;  he  aided  prohibi¬ 
tion  parties  in  their  struggles  over  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  he  gave  his  sympathy  to  those  who  would 
travel  with  him  an  inch,  a  mile,  as  well  as 
those  who  would  go  with  him  the  whole  road 
to  prohibition ;  he  quit  a  social  club  because 
its  income  was  partly  derived  from  the  sale  of 
wine  to  its  members;  his  example  at  home 
and  abroad,  while  it  was  one  of  rigid  absti¬ 
nence,  was  graciously  persuasive  and  winning ; 
and  he  pursued  the  victims  of  strong  drink  in¬ 
dividually  with  tears  and  prayers  that  were 
often  blessed  to  their  rescue. 

In  efforts  for  the  Indians  he  took  an  early 
part,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Governmental 
Commission  worked  hard  on  its  important 
Committees,  made  a  long  and  arduous  journey 
to  the  Southern  Plains,  addressed  a  Council  of 
the  tribes,  made  elaborate  reports  and  speech¬ 
es,  tried  to  move  administrations  in  their  be¬ 
half  and  to  amend  popular  sentiment,  and 
gave  hearty  sympathy  and  material  aid  to 
Hampton  and  Carlisle  in  their  work  of  edu¬ 
cating  the  Indian. 

His  interest  in  Foreign  Missions  began  in  a 
missionary  potato-patch  which  he  cultivated 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  for  a  missionary’  fund. 
He  was  thoroughly  Scriptural  when  he  said 
“  From  the  time  of  this  missionary  potato-patch 
everything  I  touched  seeme<l  to  prosper.”  Af¬ 
ter  a  few  years  membership  in  the  corporation 
of  the  American  Board,  he  was  made  its  Vice- 
President  in  1864,  continuing  in  that  eminent 
office  until  he  died.  Every  pulse  of  his  heart 
beat  with  the  men,  the  measures,  the  meetings 
of  that  Board,  and  he  gave  his  prayers,  his 
presence,  his  money  with  whole-souled  con¬ 
secration  to  its  work.  His  ardent  spirit  called 
for  advanced  movements,  his  eloquent  words 
filled  the  ranks  for  a  forward  march,  and  his 
large  subscriptions  in  times  of  need  helped  to 
supply  the  sinews  of  war.  After  he  died,  the 
n.nnnal  meetings  of  the  Board  felt  his  absence 


as  a  great  void,  and  yet  filled  it  up  with  the 
recollection  of  his  magnetic  presence.  When 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  he  gave  himself 
to  both  Boards  with  equal  devotion,  his  heart 
and  purse  overflowing  even  these  reservoirs 
into  colleges,  schools,  and  mission  churches 
outside  of  their  care.  He  welcomed  mission¬ 
aries  to  his  home,  was  constantly  alert  for 
tidings  from  their  fields,  and  left  large  lega¬ 
cies  to  carry  on  their  work. 

In  his  church  relations,  Mr.  Dodge  was  a 
large  part  «f  all  the  possible  work  a  church 
can  do.  Trustee,  elder,  teacher,  delegate,  visi¬ 
tor,  committeeman,  even  preacher  at  times,  he 
bore  a  band  wherever  it  would  prove  helpful 
to  the  church  he  belonged  to,  or  to  the  Church 
at  large.  He  worked  much  in  mission  chapels, 
and  had  great  tact  and  success  in  making  per¬ 
sonal  appeals  to  souls.  Because  of  such  work 
he  used  to  say  ”  The  place  where  I  have  enjoy¬ 
ed  myself  more  than  almost  any  other  on  earth, 
is  the  lecture-room  of  the  old  Fourteenth- 
street  Church.”  The  message  of  the  Church 
to  the  world.  Repent,  believe,  was  ever  on  his 
lips  and  in  his  life,  and  led  him  to  be  in  the 
van  of  all  evangelical  efforts  from  the  days  of 
Finney  to  those  of  Moody.  In  the  great  city, 
and  in  the  lumber  regions  where  he  had  in¬ 
vestments,  he  was  alike  active  and  urgent.  He 
frequently  abandoned  business  for  a  season  to 
magnify  the  greater  business  of  saving  souls, 
and  would  personally  conduct  services  in 
school-houses,  and  go  from  man  to  man  to 
urge  immediate  repentance  and  faith.  He 
printed  tracts,  wrote  letters,  sent  hymns  and 
books,  used  tried  means,  and  invented  new 
methods  to  reach  and  save  men.  His  sympa¬ 
thetic  nature,  which  made  him  a  warm  friend, 
a  faithful  adviser  and  gracious  helper,  was 
peculiarly  sweet  and  winning  when  present¬ 
ing  Christ  and  seeking  souls  for  Him. 

To  follow  Mr.  Dodge  in  his  services  to  the 
Bible  and  Tract  Society,  to  city  missions  and 
Sunday-schools,  to  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociations,  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  to  edu¬ 
cation  boards  and  students  for  the  ministry 
(both  white  and  colored),  to  public  schools,  li¬ 
braries,  theological  seminaries,  and  the  Sab¬ 
bath  Committee,  would  take  us  too  far  afield. 
For  the  same  reason  we  must  pass  over  his 
Congressional  career,  and  his  noble  record  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War.  His  devout  Sabbath-keep¬ 
ing  merits  special  mention,  because  it  was 
woven  into  his  deepest  convictions.  The  hap¬ 
piest  day  in  the  week,  it  was  used  by  him  for 
special  commerce  with  heaven,  and  earnest  la¬ 
bors  for  Christ.  In  his  abundant  travels,  wher¬ 
ever  he  might  be,  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
accommodation,  he  stopped  on  SatQrday  night 
for  the  Sabbath  rest,  and  precious  experiences 
came  to  him  as  a  reward  for  obedience  to  the 
Fourth  Commandment.  While  he  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Texas  Railroad,  no  Sunday  trains 
were  run.  He  was  delighted  with  the  Sabbath¬ 
keeping  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and 
Western  Railway,  and  when  he  6ould  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  Erie,  the  New  Jersey  Central,  and 
the  Elevated  Railroad  from  running  Sunday 
trains,  he  severed  his  connection  with  them. 

The  Memorial  Volume  which  has  guided  our 
pen  in  these  reminiscences  of  a  good  man,  re¬ 
veals  much  of  his  heart-life  and  home-life,  but 
all  the  life  he  lived  was  by  faith  on  the  Son  of 
God.  A  more  stimulating  example  of  Chris¬ 
tian  faith,  a  manlier  man,  a  more  useful  citi¬ 
zen,  is  rarely  given  to  the  Church  and  the 
world,  and  the  book  which  contains  the  story 
of  his  life,  is  one  whose  fragrance  will  last  for 
generations.  A  condensed  and  cheaper  edition 
ought  to  be  scattered  among  the  young  men 
of  the  whole  country. 


we  trust,  they  may  find  not  only  the  ordinary 
pleasures  of  a  Summer  excursion,  but  the  rug¬ 
ged  health  and  vigor  which  transatlantic  trav¬ 
ellers  seek  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  and 
sometimes  seek  in  vain. 


RET.  ROSWELL  DWIEHT  HITCHCOCk,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


THAT  COMMITTEE  OF  CONFERENCE. 


AMONG  THE  CATSKILLS. 

As  the  Summer  comes  on  apace,  and  we  are 
drawing  near  to  the  Fourth  of  July,  all  who 
can  leave  the  city  flee  to  the  country.  Some 
go  to  the  sea- shore,  and  some  to  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Many  old  habitues  think  the  Summer 
is  not  complete  without  a  few  weeks  among 
the  W^hite  Hills  of  New  Hampshire;  others 
will  not  stop  short  of  the  Rocky  Mountains; 
and  parties  are  continually  being  made  up  for 
the  Yellowstone  Park,  while  ’others,  bolder 
still,  cannot  be  satisfied  till  they  have  seen  the 
glaciers  of  Alaska.  All  these  are  indeed  most 
attractive  excursions.  It  needs  but  a  few 
such  to  show  the  traveller  how  rich  is  our 
country  in  scenery  such  as  he  has  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  look  for  in  the  Old  World.  We  are 
finding  that  we  do  not  need  to  go  to  Switzer¬ 
land  for  mountains;  that  we  have  peaks  as 
lofty  and  as  difficult  to  ascend  as  Mont  Blanc 
or  the  Matterhorn,  and  which  will  try  the 
courage  and  the  persistence  of  the  most  dar¬ 
ing  Alpine  climber. 

But  all  these  attractions  together  do  not 
meet  the  condition  of  thousands  who  would  go 
into  the  country,  but  who  have  not  weeks  or 
months  to  spend  in  journeys  across  the  conti¬ 
nent  ;  they  are  obliged  to  take  their  vacations 
by  piecemeal,  only  a  few  days  at  a  time,  and 
therefore  they  cannot  go  far  away.  For  them 
(and  they  compose  by  far  the  greater  body  of 
those  who  pine  for  country  scenes  and  country 
air)  the  first  condition  is  that  the  place  to  which 
they  go  for  recreation  must  be  near  home,  so 
that  they  can  fly  to  it  in  a  few  hours,  and  thus 
snatch  even  a  brief  interval  of  (piiet  and  re 
pose.  To  all  such  it  will  be  a  gratification  to 
know  what  a  magnificent  region  there  is  close 
to  their  own  doors,  where  there  is  just  that 
combination  of  mountain  and  river  which 
makes  the  finest  landscapes.  The  Hudson  is 
one  of  the  noblest  rivers  in  the  world— far 
grander,  in  our  opinion,  than  the  Rhine;  and 
if  it  have  not  so  many  old  castles  along  its 
banks,  it  has  what  are  better  than  castles,  viz : 
cliffs  and  crags,  which  rising  thousands  of  feet, 
command  a  view  of  vast  extent,  looking  down 
on  one  side  on  the  lordly  river  rolling  far  be 
low ;  while  on  the  other  the  eye  sweeps  over 
ranges  of  mountains  that  reach  back  into  the 
States  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  Our 
friend.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  goes  every  year 
into  the  Catskills,  and  asks  for  nothing  more, 
as  he  can  find  nothing  better.  There  he  finds 
perfect  quiet  in  the  stillne.ss  of  the  woods ;  the 
hum  of  busy  cities  is  far  away ;  the  air  is  pure 
and  bracing ;  and  as  he  climbs  among  the  hills, 
he  feels  a  new  life  in  ever>'  vein.  For  those 
who  like  to  camp  out  and  rough  it,  there  is  no 
end  of  excursions  which  can  be  made;  while 
those  who  like  to  combine  the  comforts  of  civ¬ 
ilization  with  mountain  air,  will  find  every  va¬ 
riety  of  accommodation  suited  at  once  to  their 
purses  and  their  tastes,  from  the  quiet  farm 
house  to  the  well-appointed  hotel.  One  who 
wishes  to  explore  a  region  which  is  new  to 
him,  should  procure  “  Van  Loan’s  Catskill 
Mountain  Guide,”  which  contains  maps  of  the 
whole  country,  showing  all  the  winding  road 
and  the  quiet  nooks  in  the  shadows  of  the 
hills,  where  a  traveller  on  horseback  may  find 
“  accommodation  for  man  and  beast  ” ;  as  well 
as  the  great  resorts,  where  fashionable  visitors 
can  take  their  ease  in  spacious  hostelries,  with 
every  luxury  to  be  found  at  Newport  or  Sara 
toga.  The  names  of  a  number  of  excellent 
hotels  are  given  on  another  page.  TS'e  shall 
be  glad  if  these  suggestions  shall  lead  many 
of  our  friends  to  take  the  West  Shore  Railroad 
or  the  New  York  Central,  to  the  several  points 
they  may  desire  to  reach ;  or  to  go  by  boat  to 
some  of  the  landings  up  the  river,  and  take 
thence  their  way  into  the  mountains,  where. 


Another  Christian  scholar,  teacher,  preacher, 
and  citizen  has  been  suddenly  called  to  leave 
great  tasks  unfinished,  and  to  enter  upon  his 
reward.  The  Rev.  Roswell  Dwight  Hitch¬ 
cock,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  died  after  one  day’s  ill¬ 
ness  at  his  Summer  home  near  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  on  Thursday,  June  16th,  1887. 

He  was  born  at  East  Machias,  Maine,  Aug. 
loth,  1817,  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in 
1836 ;  studied  theology  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  with  the  class  of  1841,  and  also  in 
Germany ;  was  tutor  at  Amherst  College,  1839- 
42;  ordained  to  the  Gospel  ministry  Nov.  19th, 
1845;  pastor  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  1845-52;  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  in 
Bowdoin  College,  1852-55;  in  1855  he  became 
Washburn  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  of  this  city;  and 
in  1880,  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William 
Adams,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  the  President  of  the  Fac¬ 
ulty,  and  a  Director  of  the  same  institution. 
These  offices  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
For  many  years  he  had  been  a  Trustee  of 
Amherst  College.  He  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Bowdoin  College  in 
1855,  and  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  in  1884 ;  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  Williams  College  in 
1873. 

Thirty-eight  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
the  instruction  of  young  men,  and  for  thirty- 
two  of  these  he  occupied  a  most  important  the¬ 
ological  chair.  Nearly  a  thousand  graduates, 
and  in  all  more  than  seventeen  hundred  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Union  Seminary,  listened  to  his 
lectures  on  Church  History.  To  the  work  of 
his  Seminary  Professorship,  all  his  studies  of 
the  past  and  of  the  present  were  made  to  con¬ 
tribute.  These  studies  had  a  wide  range.  He 
was  a  devout  and  constant  student  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  and  for  years  he  lectured,  as  within  the 
scope  of  his  department,  on  Old  Testament 
History,  as  well  as  on  the  Life  of  Christ  and 
the  Apostolic  Church.  His  teaching  of  Chris¬ 
tian  history  was  throughout  based  on  careful 
research,  and  he  did  not  weary  of  fresh  inves¬ 
tigations,  even  on  familiar  topics.  His  libra¬ 
ry,  which  was  both  large  and  choice,  was  his 
store-house.  It  was  a  fine  thing  to  see,  but  he 
regarded  it  chiefly  as  a  thing  to  use.  Many 
branches  of  learning  were  represented  in  it. 
His  scholarship  was  broad  and  appreciative. 

All  history  had  for  him  a  bearing  upon 
Church  History.  His  deep  concern  in  the  so¬ 
ciological  movements  of  our  day  was  only  one 
phase  of  his  profound  interest  in  the  advance 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  he  was  daily 
tracing  through  the  centuries.  Christian  de¬ 
velopment,  age  after  age,  he  recognized  as 
both  practical  and  doctrinal.  And  while  he 
held  firmly  to  all  the  achievements  of  the  past, 
he  looked  with  confidence  for  further  progress, 
both  in  Christian  morality  and  in  Christian 
theology.  He  was  loyal  to  that  branch  of  the 
Church  to  which  he  belonged,  but  he  was  no 
sectarian.  He  felt  himself  to  be  the  heir  of  all 
the  Christian  ages.  By  a  fine  appreciation, 
partly  historic,  partly  eesthetic,  he  appropriated 
what  was  best  in  all.  He  was  an  impressive 
teacher.  The  extent  of  his  field  compelled 
him  to  crowd  much  into  a  small  space.  He 
did  it,  by  giving  not  a  catalogue  of  drj’  details, 
but  sharp  outlines  —  comprehensive  descrip¬ 
tions,  generalizations  that  had  cost  more  la¬ 
bor  than  his  listeners  guessed— proved,  illus¬ 
trated  and  enlivened  by  facts  carefully  select¬ 
ed  and  arranged.  Expanded  discussion  he 
reserved  for  great  names  and  epochs,  or  per¬ 
haps  for  questions  of  pressing  modern  im¬ 
portance.  But  even  hero  his  style  was  always 
compact  and  forcible.  No  words  were  wasted. 
He  spoke  slowly  and  with  self-command,  but 
often  with  great  intensity.  He  was  deeply  in 
earnest,  because  he  really  desired  to  teach 
what  to  him  were  most  important  lessons,  and 
also  because  he  felt  the  responsibility  of  teach¬ 
ing.  Therefore  he  impressed  not  only  his  les¬ 
sons  but  himself  upon  the  hearer.  He  spent 
a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  Professor’s  chair 
at  Union,  before  he  entered  upon  the  Presi¬ 
dency. 

When  Dr.  Adams  died,  the  burden  fell  sud¬ 
denly  upon  him.  It  was  no  light  one.  Plans 
already  formed  were  to  be  carried  out;  new 
and  grave  questions  were  to  be  decided ; 
the  countless  and  wearing  details  connected 
with  the  personal  needs  of  students,  were  at 
once  to  be  faced.  He  added  the  new  duties  to 
those  he  had  so  long  discharged,  with  a  sense 
of  solemn  responsibility  that  attended  him  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  His  administration  was 
a  fruitful  one.  Its  most  marked  achievement 
was  the  removal  of  the  Seminary  from  Univer¬ 
sity  Place  to  the  new  buildings  on  Lenox  Hill, 
but  there  was  no  day  in  which,  by  his  patient, 
unsparing  devotion  to  its  interests,  he  did  not 
make  the  institution  his  debtor.  He  presided 
over  its  affairs  with  a  singular  dignity  and 
grace,  with  unfailing  courtesj’  toward  his  col¬ 
leagues  and  associates,  and  with  a  tender, 
watchful,  even  anxious  regard  for  the  students. 
They  honored,  admired  and  loved  him,  learn¬ 
ed  of  him,  and  were  helped  and  guided  by 
him.  He  never,  in  his  relation  to  them,  lost 
sight  of  that  prime  need  of  a  Christian  minis¬ 
ter,  to  be  spiritually-minded ;  he  was  eager  to 
promote,  by  every  means,  a  sound  and  true 
Christian  experience,  and  a  high,  manly  char¬ 
acter  in  those  who  came  under  his  direction. 
He  sympathized  in  their  material  needs,  and 
showed  it  in  many  ways,  open  and  secret,  bat 
he  felt  most  of  all  their  spiritual  needs,  and 
the  proposed  scheme  of  organized  mission- 
work  on  the  part  of  the  students,  appealed  to 
him  strongly,  because  it  not  only  promised  an 
increased  opportunity  of  honest  labor  for  self- 
support,  but  was  also  a  call  to  genuine  Chris¬ 
tian  service. 

What  he  was  as  a  preacher,  as  an  orator,  as 
a  patriot,  as  a  Christian  brother  among  his 
brethren,  there  is  not  now  room  to  even  hint 
at.  Still  less  may  any  but  the  nearest  ones 
venture  to  say  what  he  was  in  that  home, 
whose  atmosphere  of  genial  hospitality  was 
enjoyed  by  so  many.  It  is  certain  that  all  who 
knew  him  well,  have  besides  the  sense  of  a 
calamity  to  the  Church,  the  feeling  of  sharp 
and  sore  bereavement. 

His  burial  service  was  held  not  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis  where  he  had  just  left  his  work,  but  in 
the  New  England  of  his  birth,  his  pastorate, 
and  his  early  years  as  teacher ;  in  the  familiar 
place  to  which  he  went  year  by  year  for  well- 
earned  rest,  and  where  he  at  length  entered  up¬ 
on  the  rest  that  no  evil  thing  shall  ever  break 
But  this  city,  and  the  Seminary  he  served  so 
long  and  faithfully,  will  not  forget  that  it  was 
here  that  he  really  belonged.  He  rejoiced  in  the 
strong,  varied  life  of  the  city— the  contacts,  the 
opfiortunities,  the  splendid  forces  at  work  in  it 
Here  was  his  place  of  labor ;  here  his  life  struck 
deep  and  vigorous  roots;  here  it  stood,  a 
strength  and  a  shelter;  here  it  bore  its  ripe, 
rich  fruit ;  and  hither  the  thoughts  of  his  four¬ 
teen  hundred  living  students,  and  of  the  great 
multitude  besides  who  knew  and  revered  him, 
will  turn  with  loving  memories,  cherished  and 
guarded  in  their  heart  of  hearts. 


The  secohd  action  of  our  General  Assembly  I 
with  respect  to  union  with  the  Southern 
Church,  was  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
of  nine  persons  to  confer  with  a  similar  Com- ' 
mittee  which  had  been  appointed  by  the  As- 1 
semblj’  at  St.  Louis.  The  composition,  in- 1 
structions,  and  scope,  and  the  possibilities ! 
also,  of  this  important  Committee,  are  at¬ 
tracting  considerable  attention. 

The  composition  of  the  Committee  is  singu¬ 
larly  unfortunate.  Two  of  its  members  are 
from  St.  Louis,  two  from  Louisville,  two  from 
Baltimore,  and  one  each  from  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg,  and  New  York.  It  is  emi)hatically 
(as  it  has  been  called)  a  border-State  body,  al¬ 
most  exclusively.  The  great  majority  of  our 
Church,  lying  in  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and 
New  York,  in  the  four  Central  States,  and  in 
the  vast  West  and  Northwest,  has  no  repre¬ 
sentative  in  it.  The  Committee,  as  to  its  cler¬ 
ical  members,  is  also  composed  mainly,  if  not 
entirely,  of  brethren  who  were  opposed  to  the 
Spring  Resolutions  and  the  other  action  ob¬ 
jected  to  by  the  Southern  Church.  One  of 
them  has  spent  mest  of  his  ministerial  life  in 
that  communion,  and  is  known  to  be  in  full 
sympathy  with  it  rather  than  with  our  Church 
on  the  points  at  issue.  There  may  be  reasons 
unknown  to  us  for  the  selection  of  such  ma¬ 
terial.  Possibly  it  was  thought  that  border- 
State  men,  and  men  Who  were  largely  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  our  Southern  brethren,  would  be 
more  likely  to  succeed  in  the  proposed  negoti¬ 
ations.  But  with  utmost  deference  to  the  Mod¬ 
erator  and  his  advisers,  and  to  the  brethren 
referred  to,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  a  greater 
mistake  could  hardly  have  been  made.  A 
Committee  thus  constituted  could  not  by  any 
possibility  command  the  full  confidence  of  the 
Church. 

Some  of  our  brethren  are  objecting  to  the 
Committee  on  the  further  ground  that  there 
are  no  New  School  men  on  it.  We  are  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  make  much  of  this,  though  we  agree 
with  the  judgment  that  the  tone  and  strength 
of  the  body  would  have  been  decidedly  im¬ 
proved  by  appointing  one  or  two  of  the  men 
who  in  the  days  of  the  war  approved  and  sus¬ 
tained,  with  voice  and  pen,  the  Deliverances 
of  the  New  School  Assemblies  in  behalf  of  the 
Republic,  and  against  the  sin  and  crime  of 
treason.  But  we  remember  that  the  Modera¬ 
tor  was  the  fourth  chosen  in  succession  from 
the  Old  School  ranks,  and  that  naturally  his 
acquaintance  and  affiliations  were  chiefly 
among  his  former  ecclesiastical  associates. 
We  have  noted  the  fact  that  the  natural  ten¬ 
dency  of  such  a  succession  has  been  to  throw 
the  management  of  the  Assemblies  and  the 
general  business  of  the  Church,  very  largely 
into  Old  School  hands,  and  we  suspect  that 
there  has  been  no  Assembly  for  years,  if  ever, 
in  which  this  questionable  tendency  was  so 
manifest  as  in  the  last.  But  so  long  as  the  As¬ 
semblies  are  fairly  managed,  and  the  Church 
business  is  well  done,  by  whatever  hands,  we 
will  not  be  seriously  concerned.  Even  the 
Committee  of  which  we  are  writing  would  be 
able,  if  otherwise  well  constituted,  to  get  along 
without  a  New  School  member  to  bless  itself 
with.  At  least  it  can  try ! 

The  instructions  of  the  Committee  are  alto¬ 
gether  too  general— too  cosmic.  Our  Southern 
brethren  were  very  careful  in  their  action. 
That  action  was  skilfully  prefaced  by  an  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  adoption  of  the  Missouri  manifesto, 
and  by  the  suggestion  that  this  step  indicated 
apparently  some  change  of  sentiment  among 
us,  and  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  South  by  a 
partial  acceptance  of  its  dogma  touching  the 
spirituality  of  the  Church.  On  this  basis  the 
Committee  was  appointed,  but  appointed  sim¬ 
ply  and  solely  to  inquire  into  the  fact  as  to 
this  supposed  change  of  sentiment,  and  as  to 
the  attitude  of  our  Church  respecting  Boards, 
colored  churches,  and  other  obstacles  to  or¬ 
ganic  union.  Everything  was  well  guarded, 
and  at  the  utmost  nothing  could  be  done  ex¬ 
cept  to  inquire— inquire  and  report. 

But  our  Committee,  though  one  of  confer¬ 
ence  merely,  was  restricted  to  no  such  extent. 
It  has  in  some  sense  plenipotentiary  powers, 
especially  if  it  shall  interpretits  mission  in  the 
light  of  the  unfortunate  supplementary  reso¬ 
lution,  declaring  it  to  be  a  committee  wholly 
without  specific  instructions.  It  has  in  its 
hands  the  whole  subject,  not  merely  of  organ¬ 
ic  union,  but  of  cobperation ;  it  may  even  con¬ 
sider  in  the  language  of  the  resolution  creat¬ 
ing  it,  every  other  relation,  actual  or  possible, 
between  the  two  Assemblies  and  Churches. 
And  if  it  shall  be  so  disposed,  this  Committee 
can  proceed  to  investigate  principles  and  meas¬ 
ures,  to  discuss  terms  of  union,  to  adopt  for 
recommendation  to  the  next  Assembly  such 
conditions,  plans,  contracts,  as  it  may  judge 
desirable.  It  may  declare  its  opinion  on  such 
a  question  as  the  organization  of  colored  Pres¬ 
byteries  and  Synods  in  the  South,  as  respect¬ 
ing  boards  and  permanent  committees,  or  con¬ 
cerning  a  dozen  other  matters  of  importance 
that  might  be  named.  There  is  hardly  any¬ 
thing,  indeed,  short  of  an  actual  contract, 
which  the  Committee  may  not  undertake. 

As  to  the  possibilities  in  the  case,  we  are  not 
yet  alarmed.  It  has  been  feared  by  some  that 
this  Committee  might  bring  into  the  Assembly 
at  Philadelphia,  such  suggestions  or  proposals 
as  would  precipitate  upon  that  body  a  conflict 
more  bitter  and  divisive  than  any  which  our 
united  Church  has  ever  experienced— at  least, 
that  it  might  suggest  and  advocate  something 
in  the  way  of  amalgamation,  which  the  Church 
would  be  forced  for  its  own  credit  to  repudiate. 
The  Committee  and  all  concerned  may  be  well 
assured  that  the  Centennial  Assembly  will  go 
no  farther  than  due  respect  for  the  great 
Church  it  represents  will  permit— no  farther, 
in  fact,  than  preceding  Assemblies  have  gone, 
in  the  line  of  conciliation  and  concession.  But 
we  have  little  apprehension  as  to  the  results 
of  this  appointment.  Too  many  committees 
have  come  and  gone  already ;  too  many  con¬ 
ferences  have  been  held ;  too  many  reports 
read,  commented  upon,  and  finally  printed  in 
the  convenient  appendix  to  our  Minutes,  to 
afford  much  room  for  expectancy,  favorably  or 
otherwise,  in  this  new  instance.  Moreover, 
the  eye  of  the  Church  will  be  on  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  every  step  it  takes  will  be  scrutinized 
with  kind,  but  just  and  earnest  care. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES.  | 

Dr.  Field  writes  from  his  country  home  of  , 
the  death  of  two  very  eminent  men,  occurring  j 
on  the  same  day,  to  both  of  whom  he  was  very  | 
greatly  attached.  President  Hopkins  was  his  ; 
teacher  in  College,  to  whom  he  always  looked  | 
up  with  the  utmost  reverence  and  affection ;  j 
and  with  President  Hitchcock  ho  had  been  in-  | 
timate  during  the  long  period  in  which  they  j 
resided  together  in  this  city.  Of  his  relations 
with  both,  proof  is  furnished  in  a  fact  that  we 
here  recall,  which  has  a  peculiar  interest  at 
the  moment  when  they  are  taken  away,  viz  : 
that  it  was  to  these  two  masters  in  Israel  that 
he  dedicated  his  last  published  volumes.  Thus 
on  an  opening  page  of  “Among  the  Holy 
Hills,”  we  read : 

ro  mark  JDopftins,  D.D.,  lllL.D., 


PHILOSOPHER  AND  TEACHER,  GUIDE  AND  FRIEND, 
THESE  PAGES  ARE  INSCRIBED 
IN  LOVING  AND  GRATEFUL  REMEMBRANCE  OF 
THE  LESSONS  OF  W’ISDOM  FROM  HIS  LIPS 
LONG  YEARS  AGO. 

While  “  The  Greek  Islands  ”  bears  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Co  Rosinrll  D.  IQitrfirock,  D.D.,  1L3L.ZD., 


Those  of  our  Southern  brethren  who  hold 
that  the  Church  is  precluded  by  the  strict  spir¬ 
ituality  of  its  functions  from  taking  any  notice 
whatever  of  matters  of  State,  however  exigent 
they  may  be,  will  be  edified  by  “a  bit  of  his¬ 
tory”  furnished  by  a  correspondent.  As  will 
be  seen,  he  is  a  thoroughly  competent  witness 
of  the  contents  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Synod  of 
South  Carolina  for  the  year  1860.  And  this  is 
by  no  means  the  sole  instance  of  such  action 
at  the  South  during  the  struggle.  Still,  we 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  our  brethren  on  this 
account.  Convinced  that  they  were  right  in 
their  rebellion,  they  called  upon  God  to  wit¬ 
ness  and  help  their  endeavors  to  break  the 
union  of  the  States.  Mindful  that  by  Him 
kings  reign  and  rulers  decree  justice,  and  that 
He  has  promised  that  even  the  wrath  of  man 
shall  praise  Him,  they  cried  to  Him  for  help. 
Evidently  at  this  early  stage  of  affairs  they 
had  no  use  for  this  heresy  of  the  peculiar 
and  supernal  spirituality  of  the  Church,  which 
narrows,  if  it  does  not  quite  exclude,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  a  God  of  providence,  as  well  as  of 
grace. 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 
NEW’  YORK, 


W’HOSE  KNOW’LEDGE  OF  THE  EAST 
HAS  ENRICHED  THE  LEARNING  OF  THE  WEST, 
THIS  VOLUME  IS  INSCRIBED 


Rev.  Dr.  Cuyler  will  deliver  a  discourse  com¬ 
memorative  of  Dr.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  in 
the  Lafayette-avenue  Church,  Brooklyn,  on 
Sabbath  morning,  June  26th.  Dr.  Hitchcock 
supplied  the  pulpit  of  that  church  during  the 
first  year  after  its  organization. 


IN  TOKEN  OF 


A  FRIENDSHIP  OF  THIRTY  YEARS. 


The  Rev.  Wilson  Phraner,  formerly  and  for 
many  years  the  beloved  and  able  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Sing  Sing,  was  a 
memV)er  of  the  late  General  Assembly  at  Oma¬ 
ha.  The  sessions  being  now  well  over,  he  has 
taken  up  his  route  home.  But  this  not  on  a 
bee-line.  In  fact  he  proposes  to  compass  the 
globe,  thus  putting  to  the  proof  for  himself 
the  popular  theory  that  we  are  all  careering 
on  a  spheroid.  He  begins  with  deliberation, 
spending  the  Summer  largely  among  the  Home 
Missionary  churches  overland  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  sailing  thence  for  Japan  and 
China  in  Septemlajr.  If  all  goes  well.  Dr. 
Phraner  will  voyage  up  the  Bay  of  New  York, 
and  past  the  wonderful  Statue  of  Liberty  En¬ 
lightening  the  World,  some  time  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  of  next  year.  He  will  keep  the  readers  of 
The  Evangelist— a  thousand  of  whom  at  least 
know  him  personally-afivised  of  matters  of 
interest  as  he  passes  along.  We  unite  with  his 
many  friends  in  wishing  him  a  pleasant  jour¬ 
ney. 


In  memory’  of  two' whom  he  so  honored  and 
loved.  Dr.  Field  preached  a  sermon  at  Stock- 
bridge  last  Sunday,  taking  for  his  text  the 
same  from  which  he  had  heard  Dr.  Hopkins 
fifty  years  ago,  when  he  w’as  still  in  the  prime 
of  manhood,  (he  had  been  elected  President  of 
Williams  College  only  the  year  before,)  preach 
in  the  old  Chapel  a  memorial  sermon  on  his 
predecessor.  Dr.  Griffin.  It  was  Acts  xiii.  36 : 
“  For  David,  after  he  had  served  his  own  gen¬ 
eration  by  the  will  of  God,  fell  on  sleep,  and 
was  laid  unto  his  fathers.”  Nothing  could  well 
have  been  more  fitting  than  a  sermon  from 
this  text,  used  fifty  years  ago  by  Dr.  Hopkins, 
preached  while  yet  his  remains  were  await¬ 
ing  burial,  and  in  his  native  town,  and  in  the 
old  church  on  the  green.  That  the  preacher 
was  alive  to  all  the  peculiar  and  tender  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  occasion,  the  readers  of  this 
paper  need  no  assurance. 


JOTTINGS  BY  THE  WAY. 


The  Rev.  W.  W.  Brier,  who  went  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  full  thirty-seven  years  ago,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  then  New  School  Presbyterian 
Church,  died  at  his  pleasant  home  near  Centre- 
ville,  Alameda  county,  June  3d,  after  an  illness 
of  several  months.  Born  near  Dayton,  Ohio, 
Nov.  6,  1821,  he  took  full  courses  at  Wabash 
College  and  Lane  Seminary,  and  after  mar¬ 
riage  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Naylor  of  Crawfords- 
ville  in  1849,  shortly  turned  his  face  towards 
California.  Here  he  knew  for  many  years  the 
hardships  and  the  joys  of  earnest  pioneer 
work.  He  was  first  settled  at  Maryville.  A 
year  or  two  later  he  removed  to  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley.  He  fostered  the  churches  at 
Centreville  and  Alvarada,  being  their  pastor 
for  eight  years.  Later,  in  1860,  he  accepted 
the  appointment  of  District  Secretary  for 
Home  Missions  in  California  and  Nevada. 
He  was  an  able  preacher,  an  ever  punctual 
presbyter,  and  most  highly  esteemed  by  his 
brethren  and  all  who  knew  him.  The  funeral 
services  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander  and  others,  on  the  5th  inst.  The  San 
Francisco  Occident  mentions  that  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life  Mr.  Brier  established,  largely 
at  his  own  expense,  a  depository  of  the  Board 
of  Publication  in  that  city,  which  is  conducted 
by  his  son.  And  one  of  the  last  acts  of  his  life 
was  the  gift  of  one  thousand  dollars  toward 
the  endowment  of  the  Theological  Seminary, 
of  which  he  has  been  a  Director  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  His  widow  and  five  children  survive 
him. 


Matters  have  advanced  a  stage  at  Andover. 
At  least  they  are  not  where  they  were  a  week 
or  so  ago.  The  expected  decision  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  has  been  declared.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  all  of  the  Professors,  five  in 
number,  were  arraigned  as  editors  of  The  An¬ 
dover  Review,  and  authors  of  the  volume  en¬ 
titled  “  Progressive  Orthodoxy,”  from  which 
sources  the  obnoxious  matter  was  derived.  At 
the  hearing,  some  months  past,  it  was  agreed 
by  both  sides  that  the  legal  arguments  made 
in  Prof.  Smyth’s  case,  should  suffice  for  all. 
This  case  closed  with  the  week  on  which  it  be¬ 
gan,  and  it  was  thereupon  arranged  that  the 
other  Professors  should  make  their  several 
statements  on  the  following  Monday,  and  thus 
complete  the  matter  upon  which  the  visitors 
w’ere  to  deliberate.  One  of  the  three  visitors. 
Dr.  Eustis,  was  detained  from  attendance  on 
Monday  by  a  funeral,  but  consented  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  that  day,  and  the  statements  of 
the  Professors  were  subsequently  printed  in 
full  for  his  and  his  colleagues’  use.  His  ab¬ 
sence,  however,  is  now  offered  as  the  reason  for 
a  decision  which  has  thoroughly  surprised  the 
public,  and  whereby  Prof.  Egbert  C.  Smyth  is 
removed  from  his  chair,  while  the  other  four 
Professors  get  off  without  even  so  much  as  a 
word  of  admonition ! 


The  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad  for  July 
comes  to  hand  swathed  in  a  new  cover.  Very 
many  will  regard  this  as  a  decided  improve 
ment  upon  the  blue  with  its  twining  symbol 
and  thank  Mr.  Randolph  accordingly.  We 
liked  the  old,  albeit  we  gave  a  hasty  vote  for 
the  new.  The  latter,  on  a  second  view,  seems 
less  distinctive,  churchly,  Presbyterian,  than 
the  cover  devised  by  Mr.  John  A.  Black,  which 
it  has  superseded.  But  it  will  do  for  the  volume 
now  begun,  which  closes  with  the  year,  and 
we  hope  by  that  time  Dr.  H.  C.  McCook  will 
have  ready  something  fit  for  the  Assembly 
Centennial  year.  The  number  includes  eight 
extra  pages,  devoted  to  the  receipts  of  the 
Boards— matter  intensely  interesting  to  some 
of  our  people,  but  which  we  shall  not  under 
take  while  the  hot  weather  lasts. 


A  well-founded  faith  is  better  than  an  ill- 
founded  joy.  A  heart  broken  with  the  peni¬ 
tence  of  the  fifty  first  Psalm,  is  better  than  su 
perficial  hallelujahs  on  the  lips.  It  is  better 
to  have  the  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of 
the  Gospel,  and  to  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  than  to  be  self-deceived 
with  artificial  wings  that  seem  to  carry  one 
triumphantly  over  it.  A  sense  of  sin  coupled 
with  trust  in  Christ,  is  the  only  safe  way  of 
life,  out  of  life,  into  life. 


The  eleventh  annual  meeting  for  Bible  Study 
is  appointed  to  be  held  at  Niagara,  Ontario, 
for  ten  days,  July  19-28.  This  place  has  now 
been  fixed  upon  as  on  the  whole  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  one  for  this  yearly  International  Con 
ference.  It  is  accessible,  salubrious,  and  the 
rates  of  board  are  from  $1  a  day  to  $3.  The 
latter  at  the  chief  hotel.  Those  desiring  si>e- 
cial  information  will  do  well  to  write  to  Rev. 
W.  J.  Erdman,  193  West  Springfield  street,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  or  to  S.  R,  Briggs,  Toronto. 


Rev.  W.  F.  Bainbridge  has  been  reelected  by 
the  Directors  of  the  Brooklyn  City  Mission 
Society  as  the  Superintendent  for  another  year. 
His  wife,  Mrs.  Lucy  S.  Bainbridge,  continues 
as  President  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary. 


Across  the  Contiiient. 

Dear  Evangelist :  I  have  not  forgotten  my  prom¬ 
ise  to  make  note  of  some  things  which  I  might  see 
and  hear  in  my  joumeyings.  Other  correspond¬ 
ents  have  already  given  you  an  account  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  and  Its  doings.  Allow  me  simply  to  add 
that  having  been  a  member  of,  or  attendant  upon, 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  General  Assemblies,  I  have 
seldom  if  ever  attended  one  which  was  more  ho¬ 
mogeneous  in  its  character,  or  more  harmonious 
in  its  deliberations.  No  time  was  wasted  in  idie 
talk ;  there  was  scarcely  any  discussion  of  ques¬ 
tions  of  doctrine  or  polity ;  some  things  seemed  to 
be  accepteil  as  settled,  and  the  attention  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  was  almost  wholly  occupied  with  practical 
questions  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Church 
and  the  interests  of  God’s  kingdom.  From  first  to 
last  all  was  courteous  and  kind  and  earnest  and 
becoming  in  a  body  of  Christian  men  exalted  to 
high  privilege  and  Invested  with  serious  responsi¬ 
bilities.  The  devout  spirit  and  dignified  bearing 
of  the  Moderator,  were  not  without  their  influence 
upon  the  Assembly,  and  all  separated  at  the  con¬ 
clusion,  feeling  that  there  was  much  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for  and  comparatively  little  to  regret  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Assembly. 

It  was  with  no  little  feeling  that  I  bade  adieu  to 
my  brethren,  and  saw  them  turn  their  faces  home¬ 
ward  ;  while  I,  destined  to  be  for  a  time  a  wander¬ 
er,  turned  my  steps  to  the  South. 

Kansas  City. 

It  was  four  years  since  I  had  been  in  this  won¬ 
derful  city,  which  in  the  rapidity  of  Its  growth  and 
development  has  perhaps  never  been  equalled  even 
in  the  history  of  this  marvellous  West.  In  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  twenty  years  there  has  been  a  growth  from 
a  few  hundreds  of  population  to  140,000,  with  about 
thirty  railroads  centering  here.  The  little  settle¬ 
ment  upon  the  Bluff,  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri, 
has  expanded  until  the  city  limits  now  embrace 
some  flfty-elx  square  miles.  Four  miles  back 
from  the  river,  and  for  fourteen  miles  along  its 
course,  the  whole  country  has  been  surveyed,  and 
laid  out  in  building  lots,  and  put  upon  the  market 
for  sale.  Almost  the  whole  of  this  land,  I  am 
told,  has  actually  changed  hands,  some  of  it  many 
times  within  the  last  few  years ;  while  portions  of 
it  have  risen  to  prices  which  are  fabulous  and 
scarcely  credible.  Many  fortunes  have  been  mad.q  _ 
in  this  city  within  the  past  few  years,  not  general¬ 
ly  by  the  cautious  and  conservative  citizens,  but 
more  frequently  by  the  rash  and  venturous,  who 
have  disregarded  all  suggestions  of  caution,  and 
recklessly  launched  forth  upon  the  swelling  tide  of 
speculation.  Fools  have  rushed  in  where  wise 
men  feared  to  tread,  and  with  great  apparent  ad¬ 
vantage  for  the  present ;  but  with  what  ultimate 
results,  the  months  and  years  to  come  are  to  de¬ 
termine. 

Still  beyond  all  question,  Kansas  City  is  des¬ 
tined  to  become  a  great  distributing  centre  for  the 
West  and  Southwest,  with  a  large  population,  and 
with  constantly  accumulating  business  interests. 
The  terrible  earnestness  and  energy  of  the  people, 
and  the  rush  and  push  of  life  on  all  sides,  is 
enough  to  make  an  Eastern  man  hold  his  breath 
as  he  reads  of  fortunes  made  In  a  day,  and  con¬ 
templates  the  gigantic  enterprises  which  he  sees 
in  hand  on  every  side.  Of  course  all  is  confusion 
and  hurry  and  drive  in  the  race  for  gain.  In  such 
a  community,  and  in  the  midst  of  such  surround¬ 
ings,  where  thought  and  energy  are  so  concentrat¬ 
ed  on  material  and  secular  Interests,  our  Christian 
ministers  are  invested  with  a  peculiarly  serious 
responsibility,  and  meet  with  more  than  ordinary 
difficulties  in  keeping  their  people  from  becoming 
utterly  secularized,  and  in  lifting  up  the  moral 
and  the  spiritual  in  the  thought  and  hearts  of 
men.  Where  the  spirit  of  Mammon  so  prevails, 
there  is  danger  of  all  thought  of  God  and 
the  claims  of  religion  being  crowded  from  the 
mind. 

But  our  own  Church,  as  well  as  other  denomina¬ 
tions,  has  taken  strong  hold  upon  the  community. 
When  I  was  here  four  years  ago,  we  had  but  two 
churches  organized,  and  with  Rev.  Mr.  Miller  (now 
pastor  of  the  Fourth  Church),  I  looked  over  the 
ground,  and  bore  a  report  of  the  needs  of  the  field 
to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions.  Four  new  church¬ 
es  have  since  been  organized,  and  still  another  or¬ 
ganization  is  contemplated. 

The  Second  Church  (under  the  pastoral  care  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Thompson)  is  vigorous  and  strong,  and 
awake  to  every  Important  interest  of  Christ’s  king¬ 
dom  in  the  city.  Galleries  have  been  put  into  the 
church,  and  all  available  space  utilized ;  but  still 
there  is  lack  of  room  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  large  and  growing  congregation. 

The  First  Church  (under  the  care  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Schaff)  has  a  fine  new  edifice,  well  located;  is  out 
of  debt,  and  is  greatly  prospering ;  while  all  our 
enterprises,  perhaps  with  a  single  exception,  are 
full  of  promise  and  of  hope. 

The  brethren  laboring  here  are  truly  devout  and 
earnest  men.  They  must  needs  be  such  in  order 
to  command  the  attention  of  the  multitudes,  and 
to  hold  up  and  bear  forward  the  standard  of  the 
Gospel  against  the  mighty  currents  of  prevailing 
worldliness. 

Kansas  City  Female  College  (of  which  Rev.  Dr. 
Nelson  was  recently  President,  now  under  charge 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Cheneyj  held  its  Commencement  on 
June  Ist.  A  goodly  company  of  friends  were  gath¬ 
ered.  The  pupils  acquitted  themselves  most  cred¬ 
itably,  and  a  bright  and  sparkling  address  was  de¬ 
livered  by  Rev,  Dr.  Thompson,  followed  by  one 
not  so  bright  or  sparkling  by  your  correspondent. 
In  the  midst  of  such  accumulating  and  abounding 
wealth  as  appears  on  every  hand,  this  excellent  in¬ 
stitution  ought  to  be  enlarged  and  thoroughly 
efjulpped  for  the  work  which  it  Is  capable  of  do¬ 
ing,  and  which  needs  to  be  done,  in  this  rapidly- 
growing  city  and  community. 

Would  that  the  same  energy  and  determination 
which  here  mark  the  prosecution  of  all  temporal 
Interests,  might  also  be  Illustrated  in  connection 
with  higher  and  spiritual  concerns !  Surely  Intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  and  spiritual  culture  must  needs 
keep  pace  with  our  accumulating  wealth  and  ma¬ 
terial  prosperity,  or  these  latter,  Instead  of  prov¬ 
ing  a  blessing,  will  become  a  snare  and  source  of 
peril.  Wii^N  Phrahxb. 
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ELMIRA  FEMALE  C€LLE«!E. 

The  College  Commencement  at  Elmira  began  on 
Sunday  evening  at  the  Lake-street  Presbyterian 
Church,  with  the  baccalaureate  sermon  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Cowles,  from  Eccles.  xii.  13,  “Let  us  hear  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.”  The  topic  was 
Probation.  It  was  an  earnest  plea  to  the  graduat¬ 
ing  class  to  meet  with  fidelity  the  trials  and  vicis* 
itudes  of  life.  It  is  weli  to  mention  that  on  the 
Sunday  previous  (June  5)  the  Christian  Association 
held  its  annual  meeting  in  the  spacious  chapei  of 
the  College.  An  interesting  report  was  read  by 
the  Secretary,  Miss  Sarah  A.  Pratt  of  Monroe, 
Mich.,  after  which  Dr.  George  C.  Curtis  (who  is 
supplying  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  during  the  absence  of  the  pastor)  preached 
an  able  and  appropriate  sermon. 

Monday  forenoon  Miss  Jane  M.  Welch  of  Buffa¬ 
lo  gave  the  annual  address  before  the  Alumnae  on 
“Woman’s  Work.”  It  was  a  bright  and  practical 
address,  urging  educated  women  to  devote  their 
leisure  hours  to  some  specialty,  some  handicraft, 
and  try  to  excel  therein.  The  address  was  worthy 
of  the  occasion,  and  received  high  praise. 

In  the  afternoon  fifty  .of  the  Alumnae  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  sat  down  to  an  elegant  banquet  at  the  Rath- 
bun  House.  After  dinner  toasts  were  offered,  to 
which  happy  responses  were  made. 

In  the  evening,  following  the  President’s  recep¬ 
tion,  a  double  string  quartette  from  the  Buffalo 
Philharmonics  gave  a  rare  and  delightful  concert 
in  the  College  Hall. 

Tuesday  was  class-day,  and  as  usual  a  fine  audi¬ 
ence  gathered  upon  the  shady  campus  to  see  the 
“  hatchet  ”  buried  with  oration  and  song.  But 
the  hatchet  was  not  forthcoming,  and  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  planting  an  ivy  vine  was  substituted. 
The  Tnistees  met  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  is  inti¬ 
mated  that  they  spirited  away  the  hatchet,  that 
they  might  (in  a  metaphorical  sense)  shake  it  at 
the  Synod  of  New  York,  because  of  Its  meagre  pe¬ 
cuniary  response  to  the  “big  injun”  talk  at  its 
meeting  last  Fall  at  the  College.  After  expending 
the  entire  income  of  the  scholarship  fund,  applica¬ 
tions  came  to  the  Trustees  from  some  of  the 
worthiest  daughters  of  the  Church  seeking  a  com¬ 
plete  education  at  Elmira  College,  but  they  are  un¬ 
able  to  meet  their  entire  necessary  expenses. 
Shall  these  daughters  ask  of  the  Synod  of  New 
York  for  bread  and  be  turned  away  with  talk  ? 
Under  the  pressure  of  such  appeals,  ought  not 
gomebody  to  blush  1 

On  Tuesday  evening  Dr.  G.  Parsons  Nichols, 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bing¬ 
hamton,  addressed  the  Literary  Societies  of  the 
College.  His  theme  was  “  Ideal  .4.ims.”  Life  and 
character  are  determined  chiefly  by  our  ideals. 
The  highest  and  noblest  ideal  of  life  is  represent¬ 
ed  by  the  word  duty.  The  address  was  scholarly 
and  thoughtful,  and  was  vigorously  applauded. 

Wednesday  A.  M.  the  commodious  otiapel  of  the 
College  was  thronged  by  cultured  people,  who 
listened  attentively  and  appreciatively  to  the  ex¬ 
ercises  of  Commencement  day.  Amid  flowers  and 
beauty  and  music,  eight  young  ladies  were  gradu¬ 
ated.  Six  bright  and  thoughtful  essays  were  read 
on  living  themes,  and  received  the  hearty  plaudits 
of  the  audience.  Miss  Mary  S.  Davis  of  Belfast 
was  awarded  both  the  Scholarship  and  Essay 
Prizes.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  then 
in  due  form  conferred  on  the  following  young  la¬ 
dies:  Miss  Lena  G.  Brown,  Miss  Mary  Sophie 
Davis,  Miss  Alice  Dewitt  Hall,  Miss  Jeanle  Eliza¬ 
beth  Hotchkiss,  Miss  Mabel  G.  Love.  Miss  S. 
Frances  Shappee,  Miss  Frances  Boardman  Squire, 
and  Miss  Fedora  Isabel  Wilbur. 

The  College  year  has  been  one  of  earnest  study, 
vigorous  health,  harmonious  cooperation,  and  so¬ 
cial  enjoyment,  all  pen’aded  by  a  happy  Christian 
spirit.  The  high  aim  of  the  College,  its  able  facul¬ 
ty,  and  its  excellent  facilities  for  doing  effective 
work,  commend  it  to  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  friends  of  higher  education,  and  especially  to 
those  friends  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 


GREAT  DAY  AT  PARK  COLLEGE. 

By  Bev.  W.  F.  Matthew*. 

Commencement  day,  the  great  day  of  the  year, 
has  again  come  and  gone.  A  number  of  circum¬ 
stances  mark  the  advancement  In  the  work  done 
by  Park  College,  unique  among  the  educational 
agencies  of  the  land.  The  exercises  were  held  In 
the  new  McCormick  Chapel,  which,  though  unfin¬ 
ished,  was  yet  near  enough  completion  to  be  used. 
Thirteen  graduates  were  sent  forth — four  ladles 
and  nine  gentlemen — all,  we  are  assured,  to  be 
faithful  Christian  workers.  The  orations  and  es¬ 
says  were  all  creditable  to  the  graduates  and  the 
institution. 

The  building  in  which  the  exercises  were  held 
gave  proof  that  the  students  of  Park  College  can 
work  with  their  hands  as  well  as  with  their  heads : 
for  a  large  part  of  the  work  upon  McCormick 
Chapel  has  been  done  by  student  labor.  And  so 
on  their  Commencement  day  a  sight  was  seen 
which  can  be  found  in  no  other  institution  and 
upon  no  Commencement  day  elsewhere.  A  band 
of  nearly  400  students  gathered  together  in  a  build¬ 
ing  which  they  have  themselves  built,  to  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  advancement  In  literary  excellence. 
The  building,  which  will  hold  about  1200,  was 
packed  full.  The  sight  was  an  inspiring  one. 
Many  were  made  firmer  friends  of  Park  College 
by  seeing  it.  If  more  could  have  seen  what  these 
students  are  doing,  and  what  a  work  is  being  ac¬ 
complished  by  this  institution,  there  would  be  still 
more  friends  secured  to  help  its  work. 

After  lunch,  served  in  the  College  dining-rooms, 
the  company  proceeded  to  the  site  selected  for  the 
new  Mackay  Hall,  and  attended  to  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  For 
this  building  a  gift'of  $25,000  has  been  already  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  friend  in  Illinois  (from  whom  it  is 
named),  and  the  students  are  to  do  much  of  the 
work  in  building.  Last  year  the  cornerstone  of 
McCormick  Chapel  was  laid;  this  year  Mackay 
Hall.  Next  year  (or  before)  it  will  be  perhaps  a 
new  Academy  building.  So  the  work  advances, 
but  still  is  not  able  to  meet  the  demands  made  by 
intending  students.  The  Mackay  building  is  to  bo 
used  as  a  general  College  building  for  recitation- 
rooms,  .society- rooms,  library,  Ac.;  but  other 
buildings  are  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
growing  work.  For  these  contributions  are  asked 
from  all  who  are  interested  in  the  great  cause  of 
Christian  education  throughout  our  land. 

There  is  no  place  where  a  more  thorough  Chris¬ 
tian  training  is  given  to  all  students,  than  at  Park 
Collie.  The  influences  are  all  religious.  All  but 
a  very  few  of  the  students  are  professing  Chris¬ 
tians.  A  student  who  had  been  here  but  a  short 
time,  was  asked  if  he  was  a  Christian.  “No,”  he 
replied,  “  but  I  shall  be  if  I  stay  here  long.”  The 
^  Bible  is  its  textbook,  and  is  studied  systematical¬ 
ly,  topically,  doctijinally,  practically.  It  Is  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  a  Park  Collie  student  not  to  know  the 
Bible. 

The  week  opened  auspiciously  with  Baccalau¬ 
reate  Sermon  by  Dr.  Spining  of  San  Francisco, 
who  happening  to  be  in  Kansas  City,  was  seized 
upon  for  this  service.  President  McAfee  not  hav¬ 
ing  sufficiently  recovered  his  health  to  undertake 
It.  The  sermon  was  upon  the  theme  “Perfect 
trust  in  God,”  and  lifted  up  all  hearers  with  noble 
inspiring  thought,  expressed  in  fitting  phrase,  and 
pronounced  with  almost  perfect  manner,  as  all 
who  know  Dr.  Spining  will  understand. 

Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  of  Chicago  was  also  with 
us,  and  addressed  the  Literary  Societies  in  the 
morning,  and  the  Alumni  In  the  evening  of  Wed¬ 
nesday.  The  morning  address  was  upon  “  The 
risks  of  thinkers,”  and  the  evening  “The  fitness 
of  the  Bible  to  produce  true  manliness.”  Both 
were  masterly.  The  effect  upon  all  who  heard  them 
must  be  to  make  better  thinkers  and  better  men. 

All  friends  of  the  institution  will  rejoice  to  know 


that  President  McAfee,  though  not  yet  fully  re¬ 
stored  in  health,  was  still  able  to  preside  at  the 
Commencement  exercises,  and  delivered  the  di¬ 
plomas  to  the  graduates.  This  formality  is  ob¬ 
served  In  a  very  peculiar  and  interesting  manner, 
each  being  sent  forth  with  a  few  words  of  exhorta¬ 
tion  based  upon  Scripture,  intertwined  with  ap¬ 
propriate  mention  of  the  subject  of  oration  or 
essay,  and  a  “  God  bless  you,”  and  farewell. 

The  public  services  of  the  week  were  closed 
with  an  address  on  Friday  evening  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Chatterjee  from  India,  who  made  such  a  fine  im¬ 
pression  at  the  General  Assembly,  and  who  is 
visiting  our  churches  to  tell  about  his  land  of  In¬ 
dia.  We  felt  it  was  not  the  least  of  the  privileges 
of  the  week  to  have  him  with  us,  and  his  words 
and  spirit  increased  the  fervor  of  an  already  warm 
interest  in  Foreign  Missionary  work  among  the 
students.  Rarely  has  it  been  our  privilege  to  meet 
one  so  gifted,  so  clear  headed,  and  withal  so 
modest  and  unassuming.  We  cannot  say  “  poor 
heathen  ”  any  more.  Such  men  make  us  ashamed 
of  ourselves  and  our  little  interest  in  the  kingdom 
whose  advancement  we  profess  to  seek.  It  is, 
perhaps,  not  saying  too  much  to  say  that  no  one 
has  yet  succeeded  in  packing  more  useful  and  in¬ 
teresting  information  into  a  single  address  on  In¬ 
dia  than  this  converted  Brahmin,  who  comes  so 
modestly  before  our  churches  to-day  to  instruct 
us  concerning  the  great  land  of  India.  Belonging 
to  the  highest  of  the  five  classes  of  the  highest 
caste  of  India,  he  has  left  all  and  suffered  perse¬ 
cution  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  It  was  for  love  to 
Him.  For  though  he  is  loth  to  speak  of  himself 
and  his  experience,  yet  he  says  in  private  conver¬ 
sation  something  of  his  personal  life.  “  It  was 
my  heart  that  was  first  touched,”  he  says,  “not 
the  intellect”  And  now  with  strong  mind  he  is 
fully  persuaded  that  nothing  will  do  for  the  world 
but  Christianity,  and  speaks  with  bitter  contempt 
of  the  notion  that  there  7nay  be  something  in 
Buddhism  to  take  the  place  of  Christ’s  teachings, 
as  it  seems  to  be  the  fashionable  folly  in  certain 
quarters  just  now  to  suppose. 

Parkville,  the  seat  of  Park  College,  Is  just  now 
beginning  to  share  the  benefits  of  the  “boom” 
that  Kansas  City  is  enjoying.  It  is  only  ten  miles 
from  the  latter  city,  and  has  four  trains  daily  each 
way.  It  is  bound  to  be  an  Important  suburb  to  the 
rapidly  growing  “City  of  Kansas.’’  And  in  this 
prosperity  Park  College  will  share.  We  invite 
everybody  to  come  and  see  the  workings  of  this 
remarkable  Institution  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri.  .An  Institution  remarkable  alike  for  the 
work  it  has  done  and  for  the  spirit  that  pervades 
it,  for  the  friends  it  has  gained  and  for  what  they 
have  done  for  it.  .An  Institution,  its  friends  fondly 
hope,  to  be  still  more  useful  with  an  ever-widen¬ 
ing  field  spreading  out  before  it.  It  is  like  nothing 
else  you  will  find  anywhere.  Come  and  see  for 
yourselves,  and  be  convinced,  and  then  see  what 
you  can  do  to  help  on  this  glorious  work. 


COL.L.EOE  CO.MMENCEMENTS. 

Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity.  Sixty-first  annual  Commencement,  June 
19-22.  The  Baccalaureate  Sermon  was  preached 
on  Sunday  by  Prof.  Cutler.  The  annual  meeting 
of  Alumni  was  held  Tuesday  afternoon.  Rev.  J. 
D.  Williamson,  class  of  ’70,  delivered  the  Alumni 
oration  in  the  evening.  The  graduating  exercises 
were  held  yesterday  in  the  Euclid-avenue  Metho¬ 
dist  Church,  and  immediately  after  Alumni  Lunch 
in  Adelbert  College. 

Lafayette  College.  —  President  Knox  will 
preach  the  Baccalaureate,  Sunday,  June  26th,  in 
the  College  chapel.  In  the  evening  the  Brainerd 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  will  hold  their 
anniversary  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  ser¬ 
mon  by  Prof.  McClelland  of  Allegheny  Theological 
Seminary.  Monday  will  be  senior  class-day,  with 
reading  of  theses  at  8  A.  M.,  campus  exercises  at 
2  P.  M.,  and  a  promenade  concert  at  8  P.  M.  Tues¬ 
day  is  Alumni-day :  Rev.  Reuen  Thomas  of  Brook¬ 
line,  Mass.,  will  deliver  the  address  at  9  A.  M. ; 
Literary  Societies’  reunions  at  10  A.  M.,  Hon.  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Everett  of  Chicago  being  the  orator  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  Washington ;  class  reunions  at  12  M. ; 
athletic  sports  at  2  P.  M. ;  meeting  of  Trustees 
(President’s  room)  at  4  P.  M. ;  Alumni  meeting 
and  banquet  at  5  P.  M.  Wednesday  is  Commence¬ 
ment  day ;  orations  of  graduating  class,  conferring 
of  degrees  and  award  of  prizes,  at  9  .A.  M. ;  Com¬ 
mencement  dinner  at  1  P.  M. ;  President  Knox’s 
levee  and  reception  (Pardee  Hall )  at  8-10  P.  M. 


JHCnffSteris  anti 


NEW  YORK, 

New  York  City. — Churches  Open  all  Summer. — 
Mr.  L.  E.  Jackson  writes  to  The  Evangelist: 
The  churches  for  the  people  are  open  day  and 
night.  Summer  and  Winter  alike,  throughout  the 
year,  without  interruption.  While  the  up-town 
churches  are  closed,  the  people  who  would  like  to 
see  the  good  work  the  City  Mission  is  doing  for 
and  among  the  working  people  down-town,  will  be 
welcome  at  any  of  the  services  at  Calvary  Church 
(for  Italians),  151  Worth  street ;  Broome  -  street 
Tabernacle,  395  Broome  street ;  Olivet  Church,  63 
Second  street ;  and  DeWitt  Memorial,  280  Rivlngton 
street. 

Stapleton,  St.^iten  Island.— The  First  Edge- 
water  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Rev.  George  M. 
McCampbell  pastor,  enjoyed  a  precious  communion 
season  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  June.  There  were 
twelve  accessions,  three  by  letter,  and  nine  upon 
confession  of  faith,  all  adults  and  heads  of  fami¬ 
lies.  The  largest  body  of  communicants  ever 
known  at  one  time  in  the  parish,  participated. 
There  was  a  tinge  of  sadness  about  the  impressive 
services,  owing  to  the  vacant  seats  of  the  bench  of 
elders :  that  of  the  senior  elder,  Mr.  John  D.  Dlx, 
for  many  years  an  earnest  supporter  and  aggres¬ 
sive  worker,  suffering  from  protracted  Illness ;  and 
that  of  Mr.  Henry  L.  Butler  jr.,  one  of  the  young¬ 
est  elders,  nurtured  in  the  Sabbath-school  and  the 
church,  who  since  the  last  administration  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  entered  Into  rest :  and  that  of  Mr. 
Melville  M.  Johnston,  now  in  Europe.  The  suc¬ 
ceeding  Sabbath — Children’s  Day — was  an  espe¬ 
cially  Interesting  occasion,  the  Sabbath-school  as¬ 
sembling  in  the  church  edifice,  and  listening  to  ap¬ 
propriate  sermons  by  the  pastor  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning,  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Edward  C.  Bridg¬ 
man.  taking  part  In  the  morning  service.  At  this 
service  a  most  touching  sight  was  witnessed — the 
baptism  of  a  family  of  six  children  whose  parents 
the  Sabath  previous  had  publicly  avouched  their 
faith  in  Christ,  and  had  partaken  of  the  commun¬ 
ion  for  the  first  time. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  met  in  the  lee- 
ture-room  of  the  Scotch  Church  on  Monday  after¬ 
noon,  June  13.  Rev.  F.  H.  Marling  was  dismissed 
to  the  Congregational  Association  of  Montreal,  Can- 
ada.  Commissioners  from  the  Fifth-avenue  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  appeared  before  the  Presbytery 
with  the  request  that  the  Alexander  Mission  in 
King  street  be  constituted  a  church,  whereupon  it 
was  resolved  that  the  application  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  from  the  Fifth-avenue  Church  be  referred 
to  a  committee  of  five,  with  power  to  proceed  to 
organize  said  church  if  the  way  be  clear  in  the 
judgment  of  said  committee.  "This  is  the  third 
chapel  to  fall  into  line  of  independent,  self-sup¬ 
porting  churches.  The  Rev.  F.  L.  King  is  the 
faithful  pastor  of  this  chapel. 

The  Rev.  William  T.  Carr  was  received  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Elizabeth,  and  a  call  was  placed  in 
his  hands  from  the  Shiloh  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  only  colored  church  in  this  Presbytery.  The 
installation  is  to  take  place  in  the  church  on  the 
evening  of  June  26th.  Dr.  Henry  Hiland  Gar¬ 
nett  was  formerly  pastor  of  this  church.  It  was 
decided  to  secure  the  Cooper  Union  Hall  for  spe¬ 
cial  evangelistic  services  next  Winter.  Mr.  Samu¬ 
el  Boult  was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry. 

DrNKiBK. — The  Presbjterian  church  of  this  place 
is  soon  to  have  a  new  organ,  costing  $2250,  and  con¬ 
taining  lOOu  pipes. 

Wilson. — Mrs.  Lydia  Good  of  our  mission  in 
Gaboon,  .Africa,  is  re\-isiting  her  old  home  here, 
and  speaking  meanwhile  in  behalf  of  the  mission¬ 
ary  work. 

SocTH  Wales. —  The  Presbyterian  Church  of 
this  village  having  been  renovated  and  repaired, 
will  be  r^edicated  on  Thursday,  June  21st.  Ser¬ 
vices  at  10  A.  M.,  and  2  P.  M.  Dinner  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  on  the  church  lawn.  James  B.  Rodgers  of 
the  class  of  '88,  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  Is 
supplying  this  church  for  the  Summer. 


Rondout. — The  Presbyterian  Church  of  this 
city.  Rev.  Dr.  Irving  Magee  pastor,  enjoyed  a  day 
of  great  blessing  on  Sunday,  the  12th  instant. 
There  were  thirty-eight  new  members  added  to 
the  church,  thirty-three  of  them  by  profession  of 
faith,  making  a  total  of  233  during  four  and  one- 
half  years  of  the  present  pastorate.  This  leaves 
almost  no  young  people  between  fourteen  and 
thirty,  that  are  not  communicant  members  of  the 
church.  And  there  are  but  three  adult  women, 
and  not  over  fifteen  men  in  the  congregation 
who  are  not  professing  Christians,  and  these  are 
almost  all  people  in  middle  life  and  beyond.  The 
reception  of  members  and  baptism  was  a  very  im¬ 
pressive  service.  And  the  communion  which  fol¬ 
lowed  was  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  church.  In 
an  active  membership  of  a  little  over  400,  there 
were  350  who  partook  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The 
afternoon  was  devoted  to  Children’s  Day  celebra¬ 
tion.  The  floral  decorations,  making  the  beautiful 
church  almost  a  bower  of  roses,  the  addresses  and 
music,  were  in  every  way  such  as  exalt  and  grace 
the  important  and  beautiful  occasion.  .Altogether 
it  was  a  day  not  soon  to  be  forgotten  by  even  the 
members  of  this  alert  and  active  congregation, 
and  one  for  which  they  will  long  continue  to  bless 
God.  The  prayer  meetings  of  this  church  are  the 
special  care  of  the  pastor,  and  they  are  largely 
attended — about  one-half  of  the  entire  roll  (400)  of 
the  church  usually  being  present.  Did  this  ratio 
obtain  throughout  the  whole  Church,  it  would  be 
a  glad  day  indeed.  Zion  would  presently  put  on 
her  strength  and  beauty  as  never  before. 

.Albany— r/ie  Third  Church.— Ths  Rev.  Horace 
C.  Stanton  resigned  his  charge  of  the  Third  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  June  12,  on  account  of  ill-health. 
Rev.  Clement  G.  Martin  of  Union  Seminary  has 
been  supplying  the  pulpit  for  some  time. 

The  State-street  Church. — The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  MeC. 
Holmes  preached  his  tenth  anniversary  sermon 
June  12.  During  these  years  244  families  and  541 
members  have  been  added ;  $227,000  raised ;  5 
young  men  licensed  to  preach,  and  2  now  studying 
for  the  ministry ;  171  Sunday-school  scholars  join¬ 
ed  the  church.  w.  h.  c. 

VimNON. — The  fourteenth  of  June  was  a  perfect 
day.  It  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  installation 
of  Rev.  Egbert  C.  Lawrence,  formerly  of  the  Classls 
of  Cayuga,  as  pastor  of  this  church.  This  seiwice 
was  performed  by  a  committee  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Utica — Rev.  .A.  G.  Hopkins  to  preside;  Rev. 
Isaac  S.  Hartley,  D.D.,  of  the  Classls  of  Cayuga  to 
preach  the  sermon;  Rev.  C.  \V.  Hawley  of  Clinton 
to  charge  the  pastor;  Rev.  S.  S.  Jessup  of  Oneida 
to  charge  the  people;  and  Rev.  Stanley  B.  Roberts 
of  Vernon  Centre  to  offer  the  Installation  prayer. 
In  the  absence  of  Prof.  Hopkins,  owing  to  pressure 
of  duties.  Rev.  H.  M.  Dodd  of  Augusta  was  chosen 
to  preside.  All  the  other  members  of  committee 
were  present.  The  church  was  beautifully  deco¬ 
rated  with  flowers.  The  music  was  excellent,  and 
the  different  parts  of  the  programme  were  carried 
out  appropriately  and  with  ability.  The  pastor 
was  cordially  greeted  by  the  people  and  his  visit¬ 
ing  friends,  and  wishes  for  a  long  and  abundantly 
successful  work,  were  heard  on  every  side.  R. 

Elmira. — The  Rev.  A.  W.  Spooner,  pastor  of 
the  Lake-street  Presbyterian  Church,  has  received 
an  urgent  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Warren,  Pa.  The  church  at  Elmira  has  received 
large  accessions  during  Mr.  Spooner’s  pastorate, 
and  has  recently  increased  its  facilities  for  church 
work.  Many  will  hope  that  he  may  remain  in  his 
present  pastorate. 

PiTTSFOBD. —  Children’s  Day,  June  12th,  was 
observed  in  this  church  with  very  elaborate  and 
attractive  services  both  morning  and  evening. 
The  unusual  interest  displayed  last  year  was  much 
more  than  maintained  this.  The  offerings  for  the 
day,  devoted  to  Sunday-school  work,  amounted  to 
one  hundred  dollars,  being  nearly  three  times  as 
much  as  last  year.  The  morning  congregation 
filled  all  the  seats  in  the  edifice;  in  the  evening 
every  available  chair  was  placed  in  the  aisles,  and 
scores  were  unable  to  gain  admittance.  The 
morning  services  consisted  of  a  Processional  with 
banners  and  singing,  a  sermon  to  the  children  by 
the  pastor  on  “  Candles  and  Candlesticks,”  illus¬ 
trated  by  object  lessons,  a  baptismal  service  at 
which  the  pastor  made  a  brief,  pointed,  forcible 
argument  for  Infant  Baptism,  and  administered 
the  rite  to  four  lovely  babes ;  a  memorial  sketch 
with  floral  pieces  in  affectionate  remembrance  of 
two  scholars  lost  by  departure  to  the  home  on 
high,  and  an  offertory  exercise  in  which  a  large 
number  of  children  brought  floral  and  money  of¬ 
ferings,  which  were  deposited  in  the  shape  of  a 
floral  crown,  around  the  band  of  w’dch  was  in¬ 
scribed  “  For  our  King.”  In  the  evening  a  concert 
exercise  entitled  “  The  Beautiful  Gate,”  prepared 
specially  for  the  occasion  by  Rev.  J.  Edward 
Close,  the  pastor,  was  rendered  with  sjtlendid  ef¬ 
fect  by  the  children  of  the  school.  The  floral  dec¬ 
orations,  which  consisted  of  two  handsome  octa¬ 
gon  pillars  on  either  side  of  the  platform,  sur¬ 
mounted  with  a  group  of  growing  ferns,  with  an¬ 
other  beautiful  arrangement  of  ferns  and  flowers 
on  either  side  of  the  platform  and  a  very  elegantly 
designed  and  decorated  gate  between  the  octagon 
pillars,  were  very  much  admired.  The  concert 
exercise  was  in  four  parts;  1,  a  Bible  reading 
class  exercise  on  Gate  scenes  in  Bible  History ;  2, 
dialogue  of  enquiry  and  answer,  “  The  Way  of 
Life”  ;  3,  a  number  of  recit.ations,  etc.,  upon 
“Heaven  and  the  way  thither”;  4,  a  responsive 
song  and  chorus  by  young  Misses  wearing  white 
dresses  and  carrying  lighted  lamps,  entitled  “  The 
meeting  of  the  Bridegroom,”  with  a  concluding 
Hymn  of  Triumph.  Nothing  equal  in  interest  or 
success  has  ever  been  observed  here,  and  our 
people  regard  the  occasion  as  a  red-letter  day. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Paterson. — A  Beautiful  Communion  Set. — A  very 
elaborate  communion  service  of  English  sterling 
silver  has  recently  been  executed  by  Messrs.  J.  & 
R.  Lamb  of  New  York,  for  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  Paterson,  N.  J.  This  consists  of  ten 
pieces :  two  flagons,  four  cups,  and  four  plates,  all 
elaborately  chased,  with  parts  picked  out  in  gold, 
and  the  inside  of  the  cups  and  flagons  of  fire-gold. 
The  flagons  are  chasetl  with  a  rich  design  of  the 
passion  flower,  and  the  symbol  of  the  .Alpha  and 
Omega  in  the  central  part,  the  symbolism  of  the 
wheat  and  grapes  at  the  base,  and  intricate  orna¬ 
mentation  in  the  upper  part.  The  cups  are  chased 
with  a  rich  treatment  of  grapes,  symbolical  of  the 
communion,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  each  is  en¬ 
graved  the  monogram  of  the  church,  “C.  R.” 
Each  of  the  plates  is  chased  with  a  text  of  Scripture 
on  the  border.  The  reverse  side  of  one  of  the 
plates  is  marked  with  a  historical  inscription. 

Orange. — The  old  Flist  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Orange,  N.J.,  is  about  preparing  a  Manual  for  pub¬ 
lication,  and  Mr,  Josiah  H.  Reed  of  that  church 
would  thankfully  receive  a  specimen  copy  of  any 
Improvetl  Manuals  recently  issued  by  our  church¬ 
es.  We  venture  to  say  this  without  his  prompting, 
hoping  that  It  may  fall  under  the  eye  of  some  one 
who  has  a  model  Manual  to  spare. 

Flanders. — The  Flanders  pastor  (Rev.  Thorn¬ 
ton  .A.  Mills  i  has  been  called  to  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  .Asbury,  N.  J.  Hereupon  he  explains  to 
his  people  that  it  has  been  made  in  the  face  of 
much  positive  discouragement  on  his  part,  and 
that  he  is  not  in  any  way  committed  in  the  matter. 
The  Asbury  Church  proceeded  orderly  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  by  leave  of  the  Presbytery  of  Newtown.  Mean¬ 
time  how  amiable  the  glimpse  we  got  of  this  duti¬ 
ful  young  minister  as  he  sat  there  plump  and 
plumb  upon  the  fence,  inclining  neither  to  the 
right  hand  nor  the  left,  waiting  for  the  people — 
rather  the  Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange— to 
decide  what  he  should  do ! 

German  Valley. — The  Rev.  Theodore  F.  Cham¬ 
bers  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  this  place  on  the  14th  inst.  He  is  a  son 
of  the  Rev.  Talbot  W.  Chambers  of  the  Collegiate 
Church,  this  city. 

MARYLAND. 

New  Castle  Presbytery. — A  special  meeting 
of  New  Castle  Presbytery  at  Elkton,  Md.,  on  the 
14th  inst.,  dissolveil  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  R.  W. 
Beers  and  that  church,  and  <lismisse<l  him  to  Erie 
Presbytery,  and  Rev.  B.  F.  Crosby  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  .Albany. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Kendall. — The  Rev.  James  Marshall  has  been 
for  several  months  ministering  to  the  Kendall 
Presbyterian  Church,  near  Bradford,  Pa.  There 
has  been  a  steadily  growing  interest  in  spiritual 
things  since  Easter  Sunday.  Last  Sabbath,  June 
13th,  nine  were  added  to  the  church,  chiefly  on 
profession  of  faith,  and  all  were  heads  of  families. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  land  that  needs  more 
earnest,  solid,  faithful,  hard  Christian  effort  than 
this  oil  region.  Mr.  Marshall’s  house  to  house 
work  has  revived  religious  interest  in  once  pro¬ 
fessing  Christians,  and  created  a  personal  interest 
In  the  church,  which  promise  great  things  in  the 
future.  .A  thorough  presentation  in  the  morning  of 
June  13th,  of  the  history,  significance,  and  man¬ 
ner  of  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  prepared 
both  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  hearers  to  join  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Gospel  feast  in  the  evening. 
Certainly  Presbyterians  should  be  deeply  interest¬ 
ed  in  their  church  in  this  region,  for  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  Bradford,  and  this  church  at 
Kendall,  a  borough  of  Bradford,  are  the  only  Pres¬ 
byterian  churches  in  all  McKean  countv.  Pa.,  ex¬ 
cept  the  enterprise  at  Kane.  The  people  of  Kendall 
are  shrewd,  intelligent,  active  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  their  interest,  however,  has 
centered  upon  oil  wells  more  than  upon  churches. 
But  there  are  some  as  faithful  Christian  workers 
in  this  church  as  can  be  found,  and  they  are  most 
efficient  In  all  enterprises  they  engage  in,  touching 
the  upbuilding  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Church. 


OHIO. 

Cleveland. — The  Rev.  C.  T.  Chester’s  address 
is  35  Sixth  avenue,  Cleveland,  O. 

MICHIGAN. 

North  Michig.\n. — Now  after  more  than  six 
months  of  acquaintance  with  ray  field  of  “magnifi¬ 
cent  distances,”  I  think  it  is  but  fair  to  myself  and 
our  beloved  Church  that  I  should  report  myself 
and  the  work  in  which  I  am  engaged,  and  which  I 
have  grown  greatly  to  love  and  enjoy.  My  work 
has  been  largely  in  the  counties  of  Crawford  and 
Oscoda,  though  to  a  less  extent  in  Rescommon 
and  Ogennaw.  I  have  in  the  last  eight  months 
travelled  in  getting  to  and  from  my  field,  about 
2770  miles  by  cars,  stage,  and  on  foot.  This 
does  not  include  the  small  branch  of  calls  about 
town  in  parish  work,  Ac.  The  work  is  too  much 
scattered  to  be  as  efficient  as  might  be  desired, 
but  in  the  absence  of  a  better  supply,  I  am  strong 
to  not  only  “hold  the  fort,”  but  hope  I  am  laying 
the  foundations  at  all  the  points  (six  or  eight) 
which  I  reach  at  stated  Intervals.  W’e  have  organ¬ 
ized  churches  in  Grayling,  county-seat  of  Crawford 
county,  and  in  Long  Lake  in  Oscoda  county,  with 
rare  encouragements  in  both  places,  and  expect 
soon  to  organize  in  two  other  places.  Grayling  is 
a  point  of  great  interest,  growing  rapidly,  just 
half-way  (92  miles)  from  Bay  City  to  Mackinaw, 
on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  (Mackinaw  divis¬ 
ion),  and  the  best  town  on  the  road.  The  whole 
work  is  full  of  Interest  and  full  of  encouragement. 
We  greatly  need  another  man  on  the  work.  Surely 
the  fields  are  white  to  the  harvest.  May  the  Lord 
send  laborers  into  the  harvest.  i.  h.  phelps. 
Grayling,  Mich. 

IOWA. 

Sanborn. — The  Rev.  .Andrew  Herron  has  accept¬ 
ed  a  call  from  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Sanborn, 
and  entered  upon  his  labors.  He  has  been  verj’ 
cordially  welcomed  to  his  new  field.  His  record  is 
a  good  o^ne,  he  having  labored  at  Albion  since  Jan¬ 
uary,  1879,  his  term  of  pastoral  service  being  the 
longest  in  the  Presbytery  of  Waterloo,  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  exception. 

Changes  in  Waterloo  Presbytery.— Rev.  F. 
F.  Barrett  has  retired  from  his  work  at  Marshall¬ 
town,  where  he  was  much  esteemed,  with  a  view  of 
laboring  farther  East.  This  leaves  an  important 
field  vacant,  and  it  Is  hoped  a  suitable  pastor  can 
soon  be  found.  The  Rev.  W.  D.  Smith  leaves 
State  Centre,  where  he  has  wrought  acceptably  for 
three  years,  and  goes  to  Mt.  Sterling,  Ill.,  on  an 
engagement  as  stated  supply  to  the  Presbyterian 
Society  for  one  year.  The  Rev.  Andrew  Herron, 
for  nine  years  at  Albion,  accepts  a  call  from  the 
Sanborn  church.  Ft.  Dodge  Presbytery,  and  has  al¬ 
ready  begun  his  labor.  This  leaves  three  interest¬ 
ing  fields  open  for  those  who  would  like  to  labor 
in  the  State  of  Iowa.  Brethren  wishing  corre¬ 
spondence,  may  address  Rev.  T.  S.  Bailey,  Car- 
roll,  Iowa. 

COLORADO. 

Idaho  Springs.— Rev.  E.  P.  Thomson  has  re¬ 
signed  his  charge  at  Plymouth,  Indiana,  to  accept 
a  call  to  Idaho  Springs,  Colorado. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Chcrch  and  Society. — A  bill  before  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Legislature  does  awaj’  with  the  distinc¬ 
tion  that  now  exists  between  the  Church  and  soci¬ 
ety  in  Congregational  churches.  “The  double 
system  of  Church  and  society  government,”  says 
the  Boston  Traveller,  “  has  been  found  in  late 
years  a  cumbrous  and  inconvenient  one,  and  is  a 
relic  of  a  time  when  society  and  religious  condi¬ 
tions  were  vastly  different  from  the  present.  The 
abolition  of  the  double  system  is  in  the  direction 
of  progress.”  The  Church  and  the  world  are  com¬ 
ing  together  in  order  to  the  millennium. 

Brooklyn. — Dr.  R.  R.  Meredith,  who  is  to  be 
pastor  of  the  Tompkins  -  avenue  CJongregatlonal 
Church,  finished  his  work  as  teacher  of  the  Boston 
Saturda}’  Bible  Class  on  Saturday  week.  Resolu¬ 
tions  of  appreciation  of  his  work  were  adopted, 
and  he  was  presented  with  a  watch,  and  tickets  of 
passage  to  and  from  Liverpool.  He  announced 
that  if  he  had  remained  in  Boston  he  would  have 
given  up  the  class  from  lack  of  nervous  energy  to 
conduct  it  and  preach  on  Sunday,  and  he  said  he 
would  never  teach  a  Saturday  class  again.  This 
will  be  a  disappointment  to  those  who  hoped  he 
would  undertake  a  similar  work  in  Brooklyn. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

High  Point. — Within  the  last  ton  months  there 
have  been  added  to  the  High  Point  (N.  C.)  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  sixteen  members. 

Old  Fort. — For  the  past  few  months  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  (North  Carolina)  church  have  been 
making  an  effort  to  instruct  the  colored  people  of 
the  village.  The  result  is  now  three  large  classes 
in  the  Sunday-school,  and  a  weekiday  Bible-class 
conducted  by  the  pastor.  Their  attendance  is  reg¬ 
ular,  and  the  teachers  are  delighted  with  the  prep¬ 
aration  they  make  of  the  lessons.  The  church  ser¬ 
vices  also  are  largely  attended  by  the  colored  peo¬ 
ple. 

Austin  Theological  Class.— The  third  session 
of  the  Austin  (Texas)  Theological  School  closed  In 
May.  The  Christian  Observer  says ;  By  means  of 
this  school,  ten  of  our  weak  churches  have  been 
supplied  with  regular  services,  and  now  two  of  our 
churches  have  pastors  from  the  school :  Temple 
has  Rev.  Mr.  Young;  and  Burnet,  Rev.  Stonewall 
McMurray.  Drs.  Smoot  and  Dabney,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Reed,  have  done  a  noble  work,  and  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  the  Church  for  their  self-sacrificing 
work.  Other  men  are  receiving  $2000  and  $3000 
per  annum  for  what  these  are  doing  gratis.  The 
young  men  who  come  from  this  School  are  not 
novices  in  the  work,  but  are  experience<i  workmen, 
and  are  sound  in  the  faith.  A  lot  has  been  secur¬ 
ed,  and  material  for  a  building  has  been  given,  and 
it  is  hoped  the  next  year  will  find  them  in  their 
own  house.  .Austin  has  a  University,  and  this 
Theological  School  is  exerting  considerable  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  young  men  assembled  there. 

Wilmington. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  has  been  enriched  by  the  re¬ 
cent  placing  in  position  of  a  pulpitrdesk,  commun¬ 
ion-table,  and  three  pulpit  chairs.  These  are  all 
of  oak,  elaborately  carved,  and  were  furnished  by 
Messrs.  J.  and  R.  Lamb  of  New  York. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC. 

A  Bishop  accusing  his  Priests. — Bishop  Ho¬ 
gan  of  Kansas  City,  would  fain  have  the  priests 
of  his  diocese  far  better  men  than  they  seem  to  be. 
He  recently  suspended  Father  Hynes  of  Pierce 
City,  Mo.  Later,  a  business  concern  at  Kansas 
City  sued  Father  Hynes  for  $139  for  school  furni¬ 
ture.  Father  Hynes  said  the  furniture  was  in  use 
in  the  school  at  Pierce  City,  but  he  being  sus¬ 
pended,  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  suit  ne¬ 
cessitated  the  taking  of  depositions  at  Kansas  City, 
and  one  of  the  witnesses  examined  was  Bishop 
Hogan.  A  letter  was  handed  to  the  Bishop, 
which  he  admitted  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Lysaght 
at  Pierce  City.  In  this  letter,  after  speaking  of  the 
faults  of  the  clergy,  particularly  as  regards  the 
use  of  liquor,  he  said:  “I  did  not  know  then, 
as  by  bitter  experience  I  now  know,  that  priests 
ordained  for  and  belonging  to  a  diocese  do  not 
leave  it  but  through  compulsion  or  expulsion,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  change  is  from  a  rich  to  a  poor 
diocese.  Such  expelled  priests  are  a  happy  rid¬ 
dance  to  the  Bishops  they  have  grieved  and  the 
parishes  they  have  scandalized,  but  they  are  a 
withering  curse  to  the  Bishops  and  the  parishes 
corapelle<l  to  have  their  services.  It  is  true  no 
Bishop  receives  a  priest  from  another  diocese  with¬ 
out  a  recommendation  from  his  former  Bishop,  but 
the  former  Bishops  are  generally  heartsore  from 
scandals,  vexations,  and  troubles,  and  have  no  ol)- 
jection  whatever  to  have  the  trouble  removed  from 
their  own  doors.  In  their  charity  also  for  erring 
priests,  in  their  written  recommendation  of  them 
they  give  them  honorable  mention  for  every  good 
quality  they  have — and  the  worst  men  generally 
have  some  gootl  qualities;  but  they  never  mention 
their  faults,  hoping  that  priests,  when  they  go  to  a 
new  place  and  get  another  opportunity  to  do  good, 
will  avoid  the  faults  that  brought  them  into 
trouble  before.  But,  alas,  human  nature  Is  very 
weak,  and  when  temptations  come  again  they  are 
yielded  to,  and  thus  it  Is  that  in  trjdng  to  pardon 
and  lift  up  erring  men,  we  have  only  got  them 
Into  deeper  disgrace  and  given  them  opportunity 
to  disgrace  themselves  more  and  more,  and  to 
carry  and  spread  disgrace  from  diocese  to  diocese, 
and  from  parish  to  parish.  In  this  way  priests 
have  been  known  to  go  from  Ireland  to  England, 
and  thence  to  Australia  through  the  United  States, 
from  one  diocese  to  another,  pardoned  by  one 
Bishop,  exhorted  by  another,  to  no  purpose  but  to 
spread  quarrels,  contentions,  and  scandals  through 
the  Church  of  our  blessed  Redeemer.  I  will  give 
you  some  examples.”  The  letter  then  gives  ex¬ 
amples,  naming  nearly  thirty  priests,  giving  the 
date  of  their  reception  into  his  diocese,  and  telling 
how  they  gotdrunk,  got  into  street  fights,  got  into 
houses  of  ill-fame,  got  Into  jail— In  fact,  got  into 
trouble  of  all  kinds,  disgracing  them.selve8  and 
the  Church  in  all  Imaginable  ways.  In  each  case 
names,  dates,  and  full  details  are  given.  All  of 
this  leads  up  to  a  series  of  rules  he  says  he  has 
formulated  for  himself,  and  these  rules  are  set 
forth  at  length  in  the  letter.  He  will  not  receive 
a  priest  from  another  diocese  without  a  complete 
and  full  investigation  as  to  why  the  change  is 
sought,  and  he  will  not  let  a  priest  leave  his  juris¬ 
diction  without  fully  acquainting  all  concerned 
with  his  reasons  for  leaving.  He  also  says  he  will 
or  be  will  not  do  a  great  many  things  that  are  done 
by  all  Bishops.  Father  Hynes  seems  to  have 
schemed  to  bring  out  this  letter,  and  now  he  says 


on  the  strength  of  it  he  will  force  the  Bishop  to 
resign  or  he  will  carry  the  case  to  Rome,  as  any 
number  of  rules  of  Church  discipline  are  smashed 
to  flinders  by  the  letter. 


DIED. 

Emerson— .At  Wyoming,  N.  J.,  on  Thursday,  June  16, 
1887,  Rev.  Brown  Emerson,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age. 
Funeral  services  were  held  in  the  church  at  Wyoming 
on  Saturday,  June  18th. 


XotCers, 


MINUTES  OF  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  price  of  the  Minutes  for  1887,  bound  In  cloth,  to 
ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  In  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  to  Commissioners  to  the  last  General 
Assembly  whose  Presbyteries  have  paid  In  their  appor¬ 
tionment  to  the  Mileage  Fund,  will  be  Hb  cents.  This 
sum  Is  In  addition  to  the  Presbyterial  payments.  To  all 
others  the  price  of  the  Minutes  will  be,  bound  in  paper  $1, 
bound  In  cloth  $1  .50.  Ministers  and  others  desiring  cloth- 
bound  Minutes  will  please  send  money  and  orders  until 
Sept.  1st,  to  the  Stated  Clerk. 

Rev.  W.  H.  ROBERTS.  D.D., 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 


The  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  In  the  lec¬ 
ture-room  of  the  Scotch  Church,  on  Monday,  June  27th,  at 
3  P.  M.  S.  D.  ALEXANDER,  Stated  Clerk. 


:^otfeei$e 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure# 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength, 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
only  in  cant.  ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Tract  Society. 

Evangelical  but  not  denominational.  Prints 
in  147  languages  in  aid  of  foreign  missions; 
grants  religious  reading  to  the  needy;  sends 
colporters  to  millions  in  our  highways  and 
hedges,  and  to  the  immigrants  in  Castle  Gar¬ 
den  and  elsewhere.  This  work  depends  wholly 
on  charitable  gifts.  Donations  and  legacies  are 
earnestly  solicited.  A  summary  of  the  sixty- 
first  year  mailed  free. 

O.  R,  Kingsbury,  Treasurer, 

150  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 


anrtKvtistmtnta. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  CO, 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  AND  Sell  Bills  op  Exchange, 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
Countries. 


TH£j 

UNITED  STATES 
NATIONAL  BANK, 

(WASHINGTON  BUILDING) 

XTo.  1  BXIOAS'WAT,  HfJSW  TORZ. 

Capital,  -----  $500,000 
Surplus,  -----  $600,000 

LOGAN  C.  MURRAY,  President. 

EVAN  O.  SHERMAN,  Cashier. 

H.  M.  HOYT,  Jr.,  Asst.  Cashier. 

Transacts  a  General  Banking  Bnsiness. 
THE  VVIEHUR  HOUSES. 

IN  THE  CATf8KllXN.  Elevation  1800  feet. 

R.  R.  WILBUR  takes  forty  guests.  8. 0.  WILBUR,  one  mile 
distant,  takes  thirty.  First  class  table.  Cool  nights.  680 
stjuare  feet  of  piazza.  Beautiful  views  and  walks.  Three 
miles  best  Ashing  In  the  mountains  exclusively  owned. 
Lake  for  boating  two  miles  distant.  Hunting,  croquet, 
music  and  dancing.  Carriages  for  hire.  Guests  fetched 
from  Mt.  Pleasant  depot  on  Ulster  and  Del.  R.  R.  free  of 
charge  If  they  remain  four  weeks;  moderate  charge  for 
shorter  stay.  References :  Jos.  W.  Swane,  Eleventh  Ward 
Bank,  and  J.  A.  Offord,  l.')2  Potter  Building,  Now  York  city. 
Terms,  *6  to  $8  a  week.  Address 

_ R.  R.  WILBUR.  Lake  Hill,  N.  Y. 

MOI’NT  airy  f'OTTAGE,  corner  of  Central  and 
Abbott  avenues.  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.  Near  PostofBce, 
meeUngs,  and  bathing  grouuds.  Terms  reasonable. 
_ Mrs.  8.  J.  WALLACE,  Proprietress. 


Infant 

tv ard robes. 

Ladies  who  are  unable  to  examine 
our  stock  of  these  goods  personally, 
would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
correspond  with  us.  The  most  com¬ 
plete  information  furnished,  and  care¬ 
ful  attention  given  to  special  orders. 

Lord  &  Taylor, 

Broadway  &  20th  Street,  N.  Y. 


AMES  McCREERY  &  CO. 

Offer  during  the  remaining  days  of  June 
several  special  lines  of  SUMIMEB  SILKS 
and  DRESS  GOODS  at  greatly  reduced 
prices.  Customers  residing  at  a  distance 
fPom  the  city  can  buy  as  cheaply  and  to 
as  good  advantage  as  if  they  called  in 
person.  Samples,  with  prices,  of  any  de¬ 
sired  color  or  pattern  in  above  goods  will 
be  sent  free  by  mail  on  request. 

Address 

James  McCreery&Co. 

BROADWAY  and  ELEVENTH  ST., 

New  York. 


Palmer^s  Book  of  Gems* 

FOR  THE  MI'NDAY  SCHOOL. 

Ill  Sougz,  with  music,  many  of  them  new.  The  old  favor- 
itee  are  gems  of  a  high  order,  selected  by  H.  B.  Palmkb, 
Hus.  Doc.,  and  DOO  Sunday  School  Superintendents. 

Pries,  $10  per  100  Copies  1  Single  Copy  by  mail  12c. 

BIGLOW  it  MAIN,  New  York  and  Chleag*. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  GO. 

14tk  STREET,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13tla  STRH1IV« 

NEW  YORK 

Grand  Central  Fancy  and  Dry  Goods  Establiskient. 


ALL  HOUSEKEEPERS  SHOULD  EXAMINE  OUR 
.  MAGNIFICENT  STOCK  OF 

LINENS, 

AS  WE  ARE  OFFERING  EXTRAORDINARY  INDUCE¬ 
MENTS  IN  OUR  WHOLE  LINE,  FROM  THE  ORDINARY 
TO  THE  FINEST  QUALITIES  MANUFACTURED.  THESE 
GOODS  COME  DIRECTLY  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURER 
TO  OUR  COUNTERS,  THUS  SAVING  ALL  INTERME¬ 
DIATE  COMMISSIONS  AND  PROFITS,  AND  ENABLING 
US  TO  SELL  THEM  AT  PEICES  THE  LOWEST  IN  THIS 
COUNTRY. 


WE  ALSO  CALL  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  OUR 

ladies’  muslin 

Underwear. 

EVERY  ARTICLE  SOLD  BY  US  IS  MANUFACTUBED 
IN  OUE  OW’N  WORKROOMS.  ALL  EMBROIDERY  USED 
IS  IMPORTED  DIRECT  BY  US.  THEREFORE  WE  CAN 
AND  DO  SELL  THIS  CLASS  OF  GOODS  AT  PRICES 
ABSOLUTELY  BELOW  ALL  COMPETITION. 


SUMMER  GAMES. 

WE  KEEP  A  FULL  STOCK  OF  ALL  ARTICLES  RE¬ 
QUIRED  FOR  THE  GAME  OF  TENNIS,  AND  AT  THE 
LOWEST  PRICES.  FULL  SETS  OF  TENNIS  IN  STRONG 
WOODEN  BOXES.  BACKETS  BY  ALL  THE  BEST  MAK¬ 
ERS.  NETS,  POLES,  MARKERS,  ROPES,  AND  PEGS. 
AYER’S  best  COVERED  BALLS  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 
ALSO  FULL  LINES  OF  CROQUET,  BATTLEDORES  AND 
SHUTTLECOCK,  GRACE  HOOPS,  PITCH  A-RING,  RING- 
TOSS,  AND  BASE-BALL  GOODS. 

ATTENTION  IS  CALLED  TO  THE  FACT  THAT  AL¬ 
THOUGH  THERE  HAS  BEEN  A  GREAT  IMPROVEMENT 
MADE  IN  THE  QUALITY  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  LAWN 
TENNIS,  THE  PRICES  ABE  LOWER  THAN  LAST  YEAR, 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  MAIL  ORDERS. 


CATALOGUES  WILL  BE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF 
TEN  CENTS. 


R.  H.  MAGY  &  GO. 


Phillips'  Bosiiess  Directory  k  1887. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Publication  contains  over  900  Pages. 

Just  published,  and  is  as  full  of  Information  as  ever. 
The  notable  Increase  in  the  size  of  the  volume  Indicates 
very  clearly  the  growth  of  the  business  of  the  city,  and  the 
necessity  for  Just  such  a  publication.  The  Index  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book  Is  so  conveniently  arranged  that  any 
business  beading  can  be  found  at  a  glance. 

Invaluable  to  every  business  man.  Price,  $3. 

All  Booksellers  and  the  Publishers, 

81  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


Tj^LORIDA  :  Its  Advantages  and  Drawbacks.” 

X  For  the  above  candid  book  or  tree  Information,  ad¬ 
dress  O.  M.  CROSBY,  the  author,  76  Park  Place,  New  York. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLSOES. 


WHEATON  FEMALE  SEMINARY 

will  commence  Its  63d  year  Sept.  8.  Fine  Library,  Labora¬ 
tory,  Observatory,  and  Cabinets.  Thorough  Instruction. 
Best  of  home  Influences.  Send  for  circular  to 
_ Miss  A.  E.  STANTON,  Principal,  Norton,  Mass. 


HOUGHTON  SEMINARY 

FOR  YOIYNG  LAniF.N. 

CLINTON,  N.  Y.  27th  year.  Advantages  unsurpassed. 
Four  years’  course.  Address  A.  G.  BENEDICT,  A.M. 


WESTEM  FEMUE  SEIOUIY,  oflSi’a''.'’' 

On  the  Mt.  Holyoke  Plan.  Healthy  and  bean- 
tifiil  location.  The  .tlrd  annual  •easiun  will 
open  Si  pt.  7th.  IW.  Board  and  tuition  tlTU.OO.  For 
catalogues,  apply  to  Miss  Hilen  Peebuoy,  Priu. 

060NTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Removed  In  1883  from  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  to 
OooNTZ,  the  spacious  country  seat  of  Jat  Cooke,  will  begin 
Its  thirty-eighth  year,  Wednesday,  Sept.  28.  For  circulars, 
apply  to  PRINCIPALS,  Ogontz,  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 

J’rincipali.  Emerilui  PrincipaU. 

MISS  Frances  £.  Bennett,  Hiss  M.  L.  Bonnet, 

Miss  Sylvia  j.  Eastman. _ Miss  H.  A.  Dillate. 

WELLESLEY  SCHOOL, 

PHILADF.LPHIA. 

Preparatory,  academic,  andf  special  courses;  for  girls  and 
young  women.  Address  for  circulars  and  Information, 

J.  R.  MILLER,  D.D.,  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


OMMINTINCi  INKTITl  TR  FOR  YOITNC  LADIES. 

Sing-Slng-on-ttae-Hudson.  Reopens  In  September. 
Miss  Sarah  M.  Van  Vleck,  A.M.,  Principal.  For  partictt- 
lars,  apply  U) _ Rev.  F.  B.  DwiOHT,  Sing  Sing. 

Wells  College  fbi  louDg  Ladies, 

AURORA,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

FULL  COLLEGIATE  Course  of  Study.  Superior  facilities 
for  MUSIC  and  ART.  Location  beautiful  and  healthful. 
Session  begins  September  14,  1887.  Send  for  catalogue. 

K.  8.  FR18BBE,  D.D.,  President. 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE. 

FOR  WOMEN. 

Under  care  of  the  Synod  of  New  Yorir. 

Coarse  of  study  equal  to  that  of  the  best  Colleges 
also  Blectlve  and  Special  Courses.  Best  advantages 
In  Mnsic  and  Art.  Building  with  beet  modern  Improve¬ 
ments;  heated  by  steam,  and  furnished  with  Elevato  . 
Astronomical  Observatory  —  Mosenm  and  Art 
Gallery.  Terms  moderate.  Address 

Rev.  A.  W.  COWLBS,  D.O.,  President, 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


R 


YE  bE-RlNARY,  RYE,  NEW  YORK. 

_ _ For  particulars,  address  Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFE. 

'IHAI'TAITQI'A  ANNERRLY,  18N7.  Teachers’ 
Retreat  and  Musical  Institute.  Lectures,  Concerts. 

W.  A.  DUNCAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  preparatory  MCHOOL,  Princeton,  N.d., 

will  receives  few  pupils  during  July  and  August  to 
OTimplete  preparation  for  any  college.  The  beet  of  board 
and  tutoring  at  moderate  terms.  Reference— President 
McCosb.  J.  REM8EN  BISHOP,  Head  Master. 


WWL.  I*  COLLEGE,  Oberlln,  0.,  Theological,  Ool- 
llnA|*||n  leglate,  and  Preparatory  Departments; 
|ll||■l  IMI  offers  both  sexes  the  best  ed  ucatlonal  ad- 
W#MUI  II II  vantages  at  the  lowest  cost.  Healthful; 
no  saloons;  best  religious  Influences;  elective  studies; 
1322  students  last  year.  Calendar  sent  free  by  Mr.  Geo.  P. 
Eimliall,  Snoretary. 

Oberlln  Conservatory  of  Music. — Under  the  College 
management.  Now  building.  Superior  Instruction  in 
Theory,  Voice  Culture.  Plano,  Organ,  Stringed  Instru. 
ments,  etc.  Address,  Prof.  F.  B.  RICE,  Director. 


BEADrOSDACADBMY.rSi'^ 

TMRf  wmmsM.  BklUtDcl  TiRfTpiifil  MrM  •• 

a  cr*r«  i  Jkk«  r*r  rowfaf  •kkiiBff.  CtMtldkl  uid 
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IVY  HALL  SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Bridgeton,  N.  -I. 

Twenty-seventh  year  will  commence  Sept.  21.  A  comfort¬ 
able  home.  Paet  record  remarkable  for  health.  Board  of 
Instruction  Includes  three  college  graduates.  Best  results 
in  Music,  Art,  French,  and  German.  Address 

Rev.  HENRI  REEVES,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 


LA WRENCEYILLE  SCHOOL. 

John  C.  Green  Foundation. 

It  Is  desirable  that  applications  should  be  made  from 
8  to  6  months  In  advance  of  date  of  entrance.  For  Catalogue 
containing  Courses  of  Study  and  Calendar,  address 

Rev.  JAMES  C.  MACKENZIE,  Ph.D.,  Uwrsncsvills,  N.  J 


UPSON  SEHINART,  up  In  the  hills  of  Utchfleld  County, 
Home  School  for  Boys.  Number  limited.  Keepe  them 
all  the  year  round.  Fits  for  College  or  Buslnesa.  Fleasaat 
home  tor  good  boys.  References:  President  Porter,  Yale 
College;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler.D.S.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  D.  B. 
Owynne,  23  Broad  street.  New  York.  For  other  references 
or  Information,  Inquire  of 

Rev.  HENM  UPSON.  Principal,  New  Preaton,  Ob 


Miss  E.  L  KOUES. 

45  Boat  68tk  Street,  New  Yerk. 

Afternoon  Olaaoee  for  Adults. 
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HIDDKM,  HOT  Ij08T. 

BT  MABT  HABBI80N. 

Ab  in  his  sieep  a  baby  lies 
Buried,  till  waking  bids  him  rise ; 

As  in  the  acorn  trees  are  hid, 

To  show  themselves  when  Summers  bid ; 

As  in  the  mind  dear  faces  lurk 
Unseen  till  memory’s  wand  shall  work; 

So  sleeps  my  love  within  her  grave — 

Not  ’iieuth  that  sod, 

But  there  with  God ! 

Alone. 

Till,  dying,  I  shall  death  obey. 

And  follow  her  the  self-same  way 
She  went; 

Then  shall  I  see  her  face  to  face — 

The  old  delight  with  double  grace — 

And  each  to  each  shall  wake  from  sleep. 
Love’s  endless  fellowship  to  keep — 

Not  there, 

Beneath  that  rounded  sod. 

But  there. 

In  heaven,  in  life  with  God ! 

— Sunday  Magazine. 


“SPECIMEN  BRICKS.” 

Mr.  Editor:  lam  told  that  New  Haven  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  speak  after  what  has  appeared  in  your 
columns  recently.  Is  silence  ever  golden  ?  Then, 
too,  what  special  responsibility  lies  upon  New  Ha¬ 
ven  Presbyterians  to  speak  ? 

The  article  in  your  issue  of  May  26th,  containing 
the  figures  $4100,  could  not  surely  have  referred 
to  us,  for  the  writer  claims  to  believe  in  “  exact 
statements.”  We  had  received  “from  outside” 
only  $3600.  Only  $600  of  this  came  from  the 
regular  Home  Mission  fund.  By  our  church  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Home  Board,  we  paid  Interest  on 
this  $600  at  the  rate  of  11  per  cent.  Was  this  a 
bad  investment  for  the  Board  ?  The  $3000  which 
came  from  a  special  source  to  be  applied  for  a 
special  purpose,  saved  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  general  a  property  worth  $125,000  (architect’s 
estimate).  Was  this  a  “  misuse  ”  of  the  Lord’s 
money  ?  Was  it  a  piece  of  poor  financiering  in 
Christian  benevolence  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  more  than  $2000  was  raised 
among  ourselves.  In  addition  to  this  the  people 
renovated  the  auditorium  of  the  church  edifice, 
which  has  recently  become  ours,  with  their  own 
hands,  thus  saving  $1000  had  paid  workmen  been 
employed.  In  this  connection,  too,  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  of  New  Haven  has  become  self-sup¬ 
porting  in  one  year.  How  many  young  churches 
of  any  denomination  can  make  a  better  showing 
concerning  temporalities  ? 

But  it  seems  needless  to  go  further  to  prove  that 
said  article  was  not  meant  for  New  Haven  Pres¬ 
byterians.  If  it  were  meant  for  them,  four  other 
“  gross  misstatements  ”  and  omissions  character¬ 
ize  it,  compared  with  which  these  mentioned  are  of 
little  weight. 

Then,  too,  we  have  been  taken  up  in  thanks¬ 
giving  during  the  past  few  weeks.  The  Lord  has 
been  doing  wonderful  things  for  us,  “  whereof  we 
are  glad.”  We  have  hardly  had  time  to  learn  what 
Christians  have  been  saying  about  us  or  others. 
We  did  not  mean  to  be  discourteously  deaf  to  the 
music  which  came  from  the  earth.  But  our  at¬ 
tention  has  been  so  absorbed  with,  and  our  joy  so 
great  in  the  music  which  sounded  from  the  skies, 
that  we  thought  it  a  (waste  ?)  poor  use  of  precious 
time  to  listen  to  the  earthly. 

We  felt  confident  that  the  Lord  would  dispose 
for  His  own  glory  all  their  and  our  proposing. 
God’s  instrun)entHlities  are  as  varied  as  His  bless¬ 
ings.  “Even  the  wrath  of  man  ”  He  uses  to  ad¬ 
vance  His  Kingdom. 

“  The  truth  about  New  England.”  Then  we 
have  only  one  “  movement  to  establish  a  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  there  ”  considered.  Where  ?  “  He 
means  New  Haven  ?  ”  The  people  here,  and  the 
best  Informed  generally,  do  not  consider  New  Ha¬ 
ven  and  New  England  quite  synonymous. 

New  Haven  is  indeed  a  fine  city.  Its  residents 
are  all  proud  of  it.  But  there  Is  quite  a  town  forty 
miles  north  called  Hartford;  another  farther  north 
called  Springfield;  east  of  this  is  Worcester,  and 
then  comes  Boston,  quite  a  town.  Moreover,  around 
these  centres  there  is,  on  an  average,  a  circle  of 
territory  perhaps  150  miles  in  diameter,  well  filled 
with  thriving  cities,  manufacturing  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages.  The  people  have  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
their  own.  They  have  also  religious  convictions. 
Now,  friend.  New  England  is  worth  visiting.  You 
should  take  at  least  a  half  hour  trip  through  it 
some  pleasant  day. 

Again  tliere  are  some  quite  good  schools  in  New 
England  outside  New  Haven.  Of  course  “  Yale 
takes  the  cup,”  and  “  we  all  bet  on  her.”  But  up 
in  Hartford  there  are  some  educational  advan¬ 
tages.  Worcester  has  quite  a  school,  and  expects 
soon  to  have  a  bettor  one.  Andover  has  two 
schools,  about  equal  in  originality  of  thought ;  at 
one  of  these  young  men  are  prepared  for  Yale 
University  Academic  department.  There  are  va¬ 
rious  other  institutions.  Have  you  not  heard  of 
them  ?  One  is  called  “  Williams,”  another  “  Dart¬ 
mouth.”  “Amherst”  would  not  like  to  be  left  out 
of  the  number,  nor  Brown,  nor  Bowdoin.  In  and 
around  Boston  there  are  several  schools  where  a 
fellow  can  stop  a  day  and  study  if  he  chooses.  You 
have  surely  heard  of  Harvard.  “No?”  Well, 
now,  it  is  quite  a  school,  quite  a  school.  You 
should  see  their  gymnasium.  Those  who  elect 
gymnastics  say  “  it  is  splendid.” 

It  would  pay  any  man  who  has  mistaken  New 
Haven  for  all  New  England,  to  visit  these  schools. 
He  might  yet  learn  something.  “  What  is  the 
truth  about  New  England?”  Please  do  not  ask 
me  to  set  myself  up  as  judge  of  other  men.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  could  not  assume  such  responsibility.  I 
recognize  God  only  as  my  judge.  I  grant  tlie 
same  privilege  to  all  others,  however  widely  they 
differ  from  me,  even  in  matters  of  religion.  If  you 
wish  to  know  my  private  opinion,  my  working 
hypothesis,  or  what  I  believe  to  be  all  important, 

“  the  savor  of  life  unto  life,  or  death  unto  death,” 
please  call  on  me  personally,  or  attend  some  of 
our  church  services.  While  we  do  not  usurp  God’s 
judgment  seat,  we  do  claim  most  emphatically  the 
right  of  private  judgment  and  freedom  of  speech. 
“The  truth  about  New  England.”  Please  send  as 
spy  next  time  a  Caleb.  Let  him  go  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  bring  back  a 
few  clusters  of  the  grapes. 

Do  you  ask  me  “  What  action  did  ^Westchester 
Presbytery  take  regarding  this  New  Haven  Church 
at  its  April  meeting  ?  ”  The  following  are  the  res¬ 
olutions  : 

Resolved,  That  Presbytery  listened  with  great 
pleasure  to  the  statement .  .  of  our  Church  of  New 
Haven,  and  rejoices  in  the  progress  and  prosperity 
which  have  attended  the  efforts  to  establish  this 
enterprise,  and  recognize  with  gratitude  the  kind¬ 
ly  leading  of  Providence  in  the  measure  of  the 
success  and  blessing  which  have  been  enjoyed  by 
this  church  for  the  time  of  its  organization. 

Resolved,  That  this  Presbytery  sympathizes 
most  earnestly  with  the  effort  of  the  congregation 
at  New  Haven  to  secure  possession  and  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  beautiful  and  commodious  church  edi¬ 
fice  in  which  they  are  now  worshipping,  and  we 
most  heartily  commend  the  enterprise  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  sympathy  and  generous  assistance  of  those 
whom  God  has  made  stewards  of  His  substance. 

Do  you  ask  how  many  dissenting  votes  were 
given  ?  One. 

Dear  fellow-laborers  in  New  England,  I  have 
thought  all  along  that  silence  with  us  would  have 
been  golden,  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  still.  Let 
those  talk  who  will.  Let  us  attend  to  our  Master’s 
business,  and  He  will  attend  to  “all  other  needed 
things.” 

Last  Sabbath,  June  5th,  we  had  special  services 
of  thanksgiving  that  the  Lord  has  secured  for  us  a 
most  desirable  church  home  at  about  one-third 
its  estimated  value.  Dr.  J.  .4..  Hodge  of  Hartford 
preached  in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  and 
evening  general  services  were  held,  in  which  sev¬ 
eral  city  pastors  participated,  some  by  their  pres¬ 
ence,  others  by  their  congratulatory  remarks. 
Ex-President  Porter  and  Dr.  Barbour  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  were  also  with  us,  and  spoke.  Those 


present  were  Impressed  with  the  harmony  exist¬ 
ing  between  all  evangelical  Christians  of  New  Ha¬ 
ven  and  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  day  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten  by  us. 

We  are  praying  for,  and  expecting  a  mighty  out¬ 
pouring  of  God’s  Spirit  upon  this  church  and  this 
city.  We  earnestly  desire  every  reader  of  The 
Evangelist  to  unite  with  us  in  this  petition.  God 
answers  His  children  who  come  to  Him  in  love 
and  in  faith. 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  sincere  desire 
that  God  will  richly  bless  the  labors  of  each  in  the 
field  to  which  He  has  called  him,  I  remain  a  co¬ 
worker  with  all  God's  servants,  a  follower  with  all 
the  followers  of  Christ.  J.  G.  R. 


THE  PROTESTANT  CATHEDRAL. 

The  project  to  erect  in  the  city  of  New  York 
the  Protestant  Episcopai  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
the  Divine,  incorporated  in  1873,  has  again  been 
revived,  and  Bishop  Potter  has  issued  the  foi- 
lowing  eloquent  circular : 

To  the  Citizens  of  Keu'  York: 

Men  and  Bkethren  :  It  was  the  just  pride  of 
a  great  Hebrew  scholar,  apostle,  and  mission¬ 
ary,  that  he  was  “  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city,” 
and  it  may  justly  be  the  pride  of  those  whose 
lot  is  cast  in  the  metropolitan  city  of  America 
that  their  home  has  a  history  and  a  promise 
not  unworthy  of  their  affectionate  interest  and 
devotion.  A  commercial  city  in  its  origin  and 
conspicuous  characteristics,  it  has  yet  come  to 
be  a  centre  of  letters,  of  science,  and  of  art. 
Adorned  by  the  palaces  of  trade,  it  is  not  with¬ 
out  ornament  as  the  home  of  a  large-hearted 
and  open-handed  philanthropy,  and  as  the 
guardian  of  noble  libraries  and  rare  treasures 
of  painting  and  sculpture. 

More  and  more  are  the  faces  of  men  and  wo¬ 
men  all  over  this  and  other  lands  turned  to  it 
as  a  city  of  preeminent  interest  and  influence, 
the  dwelling  place  of  culture,  wealth,  and  of  a 
nation’s  best  thought.  Never  before  in  its  his¬ 
tory  was  there  so  cordial  an  interest  in  its  pros¬ 
perity  and  greatness,  and  recent  benefactions 
to  literature  and  art  have  shown,  what  earlier 
and  scarcely  less  princely  benefactions  to  sci¬ 
ence  and  humanity  have  proclaimed,  that  its 
citizens  are  determined  to  make  it  more  and 
more  worthy  of  that  foremost  place  and  that 
large  influence  which  it  is  destined  to  hold  and 
exert. 

It  is  in  view  of  these  facts  that  its  influence 
not  only  in  the  direction  of  culture  and  art,  but 
on  the  side  of  great  moral  ideas,  l)ecomes  of 
preeminent  consequence.  It  is  faith  in  these 
rather  than  wealth  or  culture  which  has  made 
nations  permanently  great,  and  it  is  where  all 
secular  ambitions  have  been  dominated  by 
great  spiritual  ideas,  inculcating  devotion  to 
duty  and  reverence  for  eternal  righteousness, 
that  civilization  has  achieved  its  worthiest  vic¬ 
tories  and  that  great  cities  have  best  taught 
and  ennobled  humanity. 

But  great  moral  and  spiritual  ideas  need  to 
And  expression  and  embodiment  in  visible  in¬ 
stitutions  and  structures,  and  it  is  these  which 
have  been  in  all  ages  the  nurseries  of  faith  and 
of  reverence  for  the  unseen.  Amid  things  tran¬ 
sient  these  have  taught  men  to  live  for  things 
that  are  permanent,  and  triumphing  over  decay 
themselves,  they  have  kindled  in  the  hearts  of 
humanity  a  serene  patience  under  adversity 
and  an  immortal  hope  in  the  final  triumph  of 
God  and  good. 

Said  a  teacher  of  rare  insight  in  another 
Hemisphere  not  long  ago  :  “  What  are  the  re¬ 
mains  which  you  can  study  in  the  land  of  the 
Cmsars  and  the  Ptolemies  ?  The  buildings  de¬ 
voted  to  the  convenience  of  the  body  are  for 
the  most  part  gone,  while  those  that  represent 
ideas  of  the  mind  are  standing  yet.  The  pro¬ 
visions  for  shelter,  the  places  of  traffic,  the 
treasuries  of  wealth,  have  crumbled  into  the 
dust  with  the  generations  that  built  and  filled 
them.  But  the  temple,  answering  to  the  sense 
of  the  infinite  and  holy,  the  rock-hewn  sepul¬ 
chre,  where  love  and  mystery  blended  into  a 
twilight  of  sunrise — these  survive  the  shock  of 
centuries  and  testify  that  religion  and  love  and 
honor  for  the  good  are  inextinguishable.” 

For  the  erection  of  such  a  building,  worthy 
of  a  great  city,  of  its  accumulated  wealth,  and 
of  its  large  responsibilities,  the  time  would 
seem  to  have  arrived.  No  American  citizen 
who  has  seen  in  Loudon  the  throngs,  composed 
of  every  class  and  representing  every  interest, 
that  gather  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  and  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  all  alike  equally  welcomed  to 
services  whose  majestic  dignity  and  simplicity 
impress  the  coldest  spectator,  can  doubt  the 
influence  for  good  of  these  graml  and  stately 
fabrics.  Offering  to  all  men,  of  whatever  con¬ 
dition  or  fellowship,  the  ministrations  of  relig¬ 
ion  in  a  language  understood  by  the  common 
people,  bidding  to  their  i)ulpits  the  ablest  and 
most  honored  teachers,  free  for  meditation,  de¬ 
votion,  or  rest  at  all  hours,  without  11*0  or  re¬ 
striction,  they  have  l)eeu  a  witness  to  the 
brotherhood  of  humanity  in  the  bond  of  the  di¬ 
vine  Nazarene  and  to  the  need  of  the  human 
heart  for  some  worthy  place  and  voice  for  the 
expression  of  its  deepest  wants. 

Such  a  need  waits  for  a  more  adequate  means 
of  expression  among  ourselves.  We  want — 
there  are  many  who  are  strongly  persuailed — 
in  this  great  and  busy  centre  of  a  nation’s  life 
a  sanctuary  worthy  of  a  great  people’s  deepest 
faith.  That  trust  in  God  which  kept  alive  in 
our  fathers  courage,  heroism,  and  rt'ctitude, 
needs  to-day  some  nobler  visible  expression — 
an  expression  commensurate  in  one  word  with 
that  material  prosperity  which  we  have  attain¬ 
ed  as  a  people  owning  its  dependence  upon 
God  and  upon  His  blessing  on  our  undertaking. 

Such  a  building  would  meet,  mort*over,  prac¬ 
tical  and  urgent  demands. 

(n)  It  would  be  the  people’s  church,  in  which 
no  reserved  rights  could  be  bought,  hired,  or 
held  on  any  pretext  whatever. 

(6)  It  would  be  the  rightful  centre  of  prac¬ 
tical  philanthropies,  having  foundations  or  en¬ 
dowments  for  the  mission  work  of  a  great  city, 
and  especially  for  the  education  of  skilled 
teachers  and  workers  in  intelligent  as  well  as 
emotional  sympathy  with  our  great  social 
problems. 

(c)  It  would  have  a  pulpit  in  which  the  best 
preachers  within  its  command  from  all  parts 
of  the  land  and  of  various  schools  of  thought 
would  have  a  place  and  ojqxutunity,  thus 
bringing  the  people  of  a  great  metropolis  into 
touch  with  the  strongtst  and  most  lielpful 
minds  of  the  age,  and  affording  presentations 
of  truth  wider  and  laiger  than  those  of  any 
individual  teacher. 

(d)  It  would  be  the  fitting  shrine  of  m«>mori- 
als  of  our  honored  dead,  tlie  heroes,  leaders, 
and  helpers  whose  names  have  adorned  the 
annals  of  our  country,  and  whose  monuments 
would  vividly  recall  their  virtues  and  services. 

(e)  An<l  finally,  it  would  tell  to  all  men  every¬ 
where  that  “  the  life  is  more  than  meat  and  the 
body  than  raiment,”  that  man  is,  after  all,  a 
child  needing  guidance,  comfort,  and  pardon, 
and  that  he  best  lives  here  who  lives  in  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  an  unseen  leader  and  of  an  im¬ 
mortal  hope. 

In  commending  this  undertaking  to  my  fel¬ 
low-citizens,  I  need  only  add  that  it  has  origi¬ 
nated  in  no  personal  wish  or  desire  of  my  own, 
and  that  it  has  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  many 
not  of  the  communion  of  which  I  am  a  minister. 
These,  with  others,  have  long  believed,  and 
stand  ready,  some  of  them,  to  show  their  faith 
by  their  works,  that  in  a  material  age  there  is 
especial  need  in  this  great  city  of  some  com¬ 
manding  witness  to  faith  in  the  unseen  and  to 
the  great  fundamental  truths  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Such  a  building  would  of  necessity,  under 
our  present  coinlitiou,  require  to  be  administer¬ 
ed  by  the  Church  under  whose  control  it  would 
be  reared,  but  its  welcome  would  be  for  all  men 
of  whatsoever  fellowship,  and  its  influence 
would  be  felt  in  the  interests  of  our  common 
Christianity  throughout  the  whole  land.  It 
would  be  the  symiiol  of  no  foreign  sovereignty, 
whether  in  the  domain  of  faith  or  morale,  but 
the  exponent  of  those  great  religious  ideas  in 
which  the  foumlations  of  the  republic  were  laid, 
and  of  which  our  open  Bible,  our  family  life, 
our  language,  and  our  best  literature,  are  the 
expressions. 

As  such  I  venture  to  ask  for  this  enterprise 
the  cooperation  of  those  to  whom  these  words 
are  adc^eesed.  A  native  of  the  State  of  New 


York,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  a  citizen  of 
its  chief  city,  I  own  to  an  affection  for  it  at  once 
deep  and  ardent.  An  ecclesiastic  by  profes¬ 
sion,  I  have  nevertheless,  I  hope,  shown  myself 
not  indifferent  to  interests  other  than  those 
which  are  merely  ecclesiastical  in  their  charac¬ 
ter  and  aims  ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  the  mere 
aggrandizement  of  the  Church  whose  servant  I 
am  of  which  I  am  here  solicitous.  There  is  a 
larger  fellowship  than  any  that  is  only  ecclesi¬ 
astical,  and  one  which,  as  I  believe,  such  an 
undertaking  as  I  have  here  sketched  would 
preeminently  serve.  As  such  I  earnestly  com¬ 
mend  it  to  all  those  to  whom  these  words  may 
come.  Henry  C.  Potter. 


riDUtrren  at  momt* 

THE  CHILSBEH’S  CHURCH. 
by  MRS.  J.  T.  OREENLEAF. 

The  village  bells  were  ringing  for  church ; 

The  pious  were  wendiug  their  way 
To  the  house  of  God  on  the  hillside, 

There  to  worship  the  Lord  and  pray. 

But  at  home  three  little  folks  pondered 
How  they  could  the  Sabbath  employ ; 

They  solved  the  problem  by  playing  church 
In  a  shady  grove  near  by. 

Ned  was  parson  and  Jamie  was  choir, 

And  the  services  were  begun 
By  “  Let  us  all  pray,”  said  the  preacher 
To  his  congregation  of  one. 

The  petitioner  began  “Now  I  lay  me,” 

But  the  audience  fell  asleep. 

Till  aroused  by  his  tones  sonorous 
Of  “  We  pray  Thee  our  souls  to  keep.” 

They  had  congregational  singing. 

And  sang  “Little-boy  Blue,”  or  brown. 

And  not  one  of  the  choir  ever  noticed 
That  they  held  their  books  upside  down. 

But  the  strains  were  glad  and  harmonious : 

For  the  whole  congregation  was  joined 
By  oriole,  robin,  and  blue-bird. 

Trilling  praise  with  one  voice  and  mind. 

The  preacher  then  rose  in  the  pulpit. 

And  from  “  Mother  Goose”  took  his  text; 

Then  thoughtfuily  gazed  at  the  pictures. 

While  his  hearers  wondered  what  next. 

He  had  said  “  My  hearers,  now  firstly,” 

When  ’long  came  a  big  bumble-bee, 

Which  frightened  tiiem  so  with  his  brand-new  buzz 
That  it  scattered  tin's  church  of  tliree ! 

Owego,  N.  Y.  _ 

CHILDREN’S  SUNDAY  IN  BERKSHIRE. 

Little  faces  peered  out  into  the  night  just  be¬ 
fore  bed-time,  Saturday,  to  see  if  there  were 
any  clouds  in  the  sky.  ‘  It  is  so  apt  to  rain,’ 
said  a  childish  voice,  ‘  when  we  are  going  to 
have  something  particular.’ 

Fathers  and  mothers,  and  especially  the 
weather  prophets  of  the  family,  were  consult¬ 
ed  about  the  prospect  for  the  morrow.  Do  you 
ask  why  ?  Because  the  next  day  was  to  be 
Children’s  Sunday,  to  be  sure.  All  Saturday 
morning  the  sounds  of  childish  voices  echoed 
through  the  valleys  and  on  the  hill-tops.  Lit¬ 
tle  hands  were  gathering  the  field  lilies,  the 
daisies  and  buttercups,  with  the  pretty  red 
clover,  the  flowers  the  children  love  so  well,  to 
decorate  the  church.  They  carried  the  flowers 
into  the  church  by  arms  full,  and  the  decora¬ 
tors  arranged  them  about  the  pulpit.  Daisies 
and  ferns  were  massed  together,  and  butter¬ 
cups— those  drops  of  gold— were  piled  into 
large  baskets  ivhich  stood  on  little  stands  by 
the  organ. 

At  the  earliest  dawn  a  little  golden-haired 
child  ran  through  the  house,  telling  the  sleep¬ 
ing  inmates  ‘  that  it  was  just  the  pleasantest 
morning  we  ever  had.’  Yes,  it  was  a  perfect 
morning.  It  seemed  as  if  all  nature  was  do¬ 
ing  honor  to  Children’s  Day.  The  little  birds 
must  have  arranged  a  choice  programme  of 
music,  for  they  gave  their  sweetest  songs  of 
praises.  The  flowers  and  the  green  grass  were 
covered  with  sweet  fresh  drops  of  dew,  which 
glistened  in  the  golden  rays  of  sunshine,  and 
made  one  think  something  like  a  shower  of 
diamonds  had  fallen  during  the  night. 

They  were  discreet  and  wise,  those  origina¬ 
tors  of  Children’s  Sunday,  wiien  they  arrang¬ 
ed  to  have  it  come  in  June.  They  knew  June 
is  the  most  reliable  month  in  the  year,  conse¬ 
quently  it  is  a  safe  one  to  set  apart  tor  the 
chiidren.  Nothing  in  nature  has  l)egun  to 
wear  out  or  fade  in  June;  she  is  at  her  best 
then,  and  full  of  sweetness  and  brightness. 

The  village  streets  of  Stockl)ridge  were  full 
of  bright  young  faces  when  the  church-bells 
began  to  call  the  worshippers  together.  Car¬ 
riages  and  farm-wagons  rumbled  over  the 
hills  and  through  the  plains,  packed  as  full  as 
they  could  hold  with  little  ones,  who  could  not 
walk  so  far  to  church.  Grown-up  people  were 
very  thoughtful  and  considerate  of  the  young 
folks;  they  turned  aside  and  moved  back  to 
give  them  the  widest  and  best  places  in  the 
road  and  in  the  church.  W’e  old  folks  were 
programmed  and  ushered  into  the  pews  by 
the  three  boys  who  had  i)ledged  themselves  at 
the  last  communion  season  to  devote  their  lives 
to  the  service  of  the  Lord. 

Children’s  voices  united  in  the  singing,  and 
verses  of  Scripture  particularly  relating  to 
them,  were  repeated  by  numberless  voices  in 
the  front  pews.  \\'e  were  astonished  to  hear 
so  much  about  the  children,  showing  that  the 
Bible  is  the  children’s  Book  of  books.  Then 
came  the  little  sermon  by  the  pastor,  brief  and 
right  to  the  point — for  children  like  short  ser¬ 
mons,  you  know.  One  of  the  best  features  of 
Children’s  Day  was  the  collection  for  the  Fresh 
Air  Fund  taken  up  in  l)askets  made  of  flowers 
by  four  wee  girls.  It  amounted  to  825.  A 
sweet  charity  indeed,  and  so  ai>proi>riate  for 
Children’s  Day.  At  the  close  of  the  exercises 
each  child  received  a  small  bouquet  of  flowers, 
and  a  pretty  card  with  the  date  of  the  day  and 
a  verse  of  Scripture  on  it,  as  a  rememlHance. 

Here  and  there,  scattered  about  in  the  con¬ 
gregation,  were  silver-haired  men  and  women. 
No  such  day  as  that  in  their  childhood,  and 
we  thought  the  change  must  seem  very  mark¬ 
ed  to  one  dear  old  father  in  Israel,  who  has 
been  nearly  ninety  years  on  the  journey  to  the 
Father’s  house.  As  he  sat  in  the  corner  of  the 
pew,  we  noticed  a  tear  on  his  cheek.  Dear, 
good,  old  saint!  Ho  has  worshipped  in  that 
church  ever  since  his  earliest  rememl)rance. 
He  knows  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  will  join 
the  loved  ones  who  went  before  to  the  upper 
sanctuary,  where  no  hair  ever  silvers  with  age, 
and  no  feet  stumble  and  totter  going  up  to 
worship.  In  his  boyhood  the  Sal)l)ath3  were 
long,  long  days.  He  went  to  church  in  the  cold 
Winter  days,  carrying  his  mother’s  foot-stove— 
for  there  were  no  stoves  to  keep  the  house  of 
God  warm  and  comfortable.  At  noon  he  went 
over  to  one  of  the  neighljors  to  get  some  coals 
out  of  the  large  fire-place  to  replenisli  the  lit¬ 
tle  iron  box  that  would  serve  as  a  warmer  of 
the  family  pew  during  afternoon  service.  In 
the  Summer  he  sat  still  during  the  long  doc¬ 
trinal  sermons,  when  he  longed  so  much  to 
get  out  among  the  birds  and  the  fiowers  and 
the  l)utterflies.  If  he  fell  asleep,  or  “  wiggled 
about,”  or  turned  to  smile  at  another  boy,  the 
tithing-man  with  his  long  stick  walked  down 
the  aisle  and  touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 
His  mother  always  carried  si)rigs  of  caraway 
to  church,  and  if  the  children’s  eyelids  began 
to  droop,  she  handed  them  a  piece  to  nibble 
on,  and  that  would  keep  them  awake.  After 
”  meeting  ”  was  out,  the  brothers  and  sisters 


sat  in  a  long  row  up  against  the  wall  of  the  old 
farm-house  kitchen  and  studied  their  Cate¬ 
chism  questions.  Too  strict,  perhaps,  they 
were  in  those  days,  but  that  aged  saint  will 
tell  you  that  those  doctrines  he  learned  then 
have  stayed  by  him  during  all  his  long  travel. 
He  can  repeat  the  Catechism  from  beginning 
to  end,  although  many  other  things  that  have 
happened  in  his  life  have  been  forgotten.  He 
will  tell  the  children  to-day  that  all  these  years 
of  living  on  earth  have  proved  to  him  that  the 
first  question  his  mother  asked  him  to  learn, 
and  the  answer  he  repeated  at  her  knee,  as  she 
sat  by  the  old  spinning-wheel,  is  as  true  now 
as  it  was  ninety  years  ago. 

‘  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ?  ’  ‘  The  chief 
end  of  man  is  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  Him 
forever.’ 

Dear  children,  this  Sunday  set  apart  for  you, 
means  more  than  you  can  realize  now.  It 
means  that  little  hands  and  hearts  are  going 
to  do  a  great  deal  more  work  for  the  Master 
than  they  have  done  in  past  generations.  It 
means  that  in  a  few  years  there  will  be  men 
and  women  in  the  world  who  will  be  so  conse¬ 
crated  and  well-trained  in  childhood,  that  they 
will  be  most  efficient  workers  in  bringing  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  down  to  earth. 

“  O  do  not  deem  that  it  matters  not 
How  you  live  your  life  below ; 

It  matters  much  to  the  heedless  crowd 
That  you  see  go  to  and  fro ; 

For  all  that  is  noble  and  high  and  good 
Has  an  inlluence  on  the  rest, 

And  the  world  is  better  for  every  one 
Who  is  living  at  his  best.” 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 


THE  REASON  WHY. 

Mulley,  I  s’pose  you’re  thinking 

“  That  child’s  afraid  of  me  ” ; 

But,  Mullej',  you’re  just  as  mistaken, 

As  mistaken  as  you  can  be. 

Why,  Mulley,  I’m  not  a  bit  afraid — 

I’m  not  afraid  at  all ; 

But,  Mulley,  I  guess  the  reason  is 
You’re  the  other  side  of  the  wall ! 

—Youth’s  Companion. 

THE  OLD  DOCTOR’S  STORY. 

“  I  have  a  story  to  tell  you,  boys,”  the  old 
Doctor  said  to  the  young  people  the  other  eve¬ 
ning.  “  One  day — a  long,  hot  day,  it  had  been, 
too— I  met  my  father  on  the  road  into  town. 
‘I  wish  you  w(nild  take  this  package  to  the 
village  for  me,  Jim,’  he  said,  hesitating.  Now  I 
was  a  boy  of  twelve,  not  fond  of  work,  and  was 
just  out  of  the  hay-field,  where  I  had  been  at 
work  since  day-break.  I  was  tired,  dusty,  and 
hungry.  It  was  two  miles  into  towrn.  I  want¬ 
ed  to  get  my  supper,  and  to  wash  and  dress 
for  singing-class.  My  first  impulse  was  to  re¬ 
fuse,  and  to  do  it  harshly  ;  for  I  was  vexed 
that  he  should  ask  me  after  my  long  day’s 
w’ork.  He  w’as  a  gentle,  patient  old  man.  But 
something  stopped  me— one  of  God’s  good 
angels,  I  think.  ‘Of  course,  father.  I’ll  take 
it,’ I  said  heartily,  giving  my  scythe  to  one  of 
the  men.  He  gave  me  the  package.  ‘  Thank 
you,  Jim,’  he  said.  ‘  I  was  going  myself,  but 
somehow  I  don’t  feel  very  strong  to-day.’  He 
walked  with  me  to  the  road  that  turned  off  to 
the  town,  and  as  he  left  he  put  his  hand  on  my 
arm,  saying  again  ‘  Thank  you,  my  son.  You’ve 
always  been  a  good  boy  to  me,  Jim.’  I  hurried 
into  town  and  back  again.  When  I  came  near 
the  house  I  saw  a  crowd  of  the  farm-hands  at 
the  door.  One  of  them  came  to  me,  the  tears 
rolling  down  his  face.  ‘  Your  father  !  ’  he  said. 
‘  He  fell  dead  just  as  he  reached  the  house. 
The  last  words  he  spoke  were  to  you.’  I  am 
an  old  man  now,  but  I  have  thanked  God  over 
and  over  again,  in  all  the  years  that  have  pass¬ 
ed  since  that  hour,  that  those  last  words  were 
‘  You’ve  always  been  a  goo<l  boy  to  me.’  No 
human  being  ever  yet  was  sorry  for  love  or 
kindness  shown  to  others.  But  there  is  no 
pang  of  remorse  so  keen  as  the  bitterness  with 
which  we  remember  neglect  or  coldness  which 
W’e  have  shown  to  loved  ones  who  are  dead. 
Do  not  begrudge  loving  deeds  and  kind  words, 
especially  to  tliose  w  ho  gather  with  you  about 
the  same  hearth.  In  many  families  a  habit  of 
nagging,  crossness,  or  ill-natured  gibing,  grad¬ 
ually  covers  the  real  feeling  of  love  that  lies 
deep  beneath.  And  after  all,  it  is  such  a  little 
way  that  we  can  go  together.” 


ROVER  IN  CHURCH. 

BY  .TAMES  RUCKHAM. 

’Twas  a  Sunday  morning  in  early  May — 

.4  Ijeautiful,  sunny,  quiet  day — 

And  all  the  village,  old  and  young. 

Had  trooped  to  church  when  the  church-bell  rung. 
The  windows  were  open,  and  breezes  sweet 
Fluttered  the  hj’mnbooks  from  seat  to  seat; 

Even  the  birds  in  the  i)ule-leaved  birch 
Sang  as  softly  as  if  in  church. 

Right  in  the  midst  of  the  minister’s  prayer. 

There  came  a  knock  at  the  door.  “  Who’s  there, 

I  wonder  ?”  the  gray-haired  sexton  thought, 

As  his  careful  ear  the  tapping  caught. 
liap-rap,  7-ap-rap — a  louder  souml ; 

The  boys  on  the  back  seats  turneil  around. 

What  could  it  mean  '? — for  never  before 
Had  any  one  knocked  at  the  old  church  door. 

Again  the  tapping,  and  now  so  loud  ! 

The  minister  paused  (though  his  head  was  bowed). 
llappefy-rap  ■'  This  will  never  do ; 

The  girls  are  peeping,  and  laughing  too  ! 

So  the  sexton  tripped  o’er  the  creaking  floor. 

Lifted  tlie  latch,  and  opened  the  door. 

In  there  trotted  a  big  black  dog — 

As  big  as  a  bear !  With  a  solemn  jog. 

Right  up  the  centre  aisle  he  pattered ; 

People  might  stare— it  little  mattered. 

Straight  he  went  to  a  little  maid 
(Who  blushed  and  hid,  as  though  afraid). 

And  there  sat  down,  as  if  to  say 
“  I’m  sorry  that  I  was  late  to-day ; 

But  better  late  than  never,  you  know. 

Besides,  I  waited  an  hour  or  so. 

And  couldn’t  get  them  to  open  the  door. 

Till  I  wagged  my  tall  and  bumped  the  lloor. 

Now,  little  mistress,  I’m  going  to  stay. 

And  ht.'ar  what  the  minister  has  to  say.” 

The  poor  little  girl  hid  her  face  and  cried ; 

But  the  big  «log  nestled  close  to  her  side, 

.4nd  kissed  her,  dog-fashion,  tenderly. 

Wondering  what  the  matter  could  be. 

The  <log  being  large  (and  the  sexton  small). 

He  sat  through  the  sermon  and  heard  it  all. 

As  solemn  and  wise  as  any  one  there. 

With  a  very  dignified,  scholarly  air. 

.4nd  instead  of  scolding,  the  minister  .said 
As  he  iaid  ids  hand  on  the  sweet  child’s  head 
.4fter  the  service :  “  I  never  knew 
Two  better  list’ners  than  Rover  and  you  !  ” 

WHAT  UNMAKES  THE  MAN. 

BY  REV.  .J.  M.  VAN  BUREN. 

Boys,  did  you  ever  see  a  drunken  man  ?  It 
is  seldom  one  is  seen  on  the  street  in  the  day 
time.  It  is  now,  as  it  was  in  the  times  when 
the  Bible  was  written.  It  says  :  “  Thev  that 
are  drunk  are  drunk  in  the  night.”  It  is  a 
curious  sight  to  see  a  drunken  man.  If  he  can 
walk,  he  steps  carefully ;  and  every  step  he 
takes  he  steadies  himself  up.  It  is  difficult  for 
him  to  keep  his  l)alance.  If  he  loses  this  he 
falls  immediately.  His  legs  are  weak,  they 
totter  and  can  hardly  support  him.  His  hea<l 
to()ples  as  if  he  had  a  load  in  his  hat ;  his  arms 
have  lost  their  strength,  but  if  he  can  get  by  a 
fence  he  hoMs  on  to  it. 

In  the  cities,  where  he  can  find  nothing  to 
hold  on  to,  he  usually  falls  down.  Thou-sands 
are  picked  up  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York  by 
the  police  every  year.  They  are  called  gutter 
drunkards,  because  when  they  fall  they  usually 
land  in  the  gutter  ;  this  is  caused  by  the  slope 
of  the  sidewalk  in  that  direction.  They  stagger 
that  way,  ami  when  they  come  to  the  curbstone 
they  pitch  over  it.  Sometimes  they  fall  on 
their  faces  and  are  terribly  bruised.  These  are 
the  i)oor  men.  If  a  man  is  rich,  has  money, 
they  who  sell  the  liquor  order  a  carriage  and 
he  is  taken  home,  instead  of  being  taken  by 
the  (folice  to  the  lock-up.  But  what  a  sad 
sight  when  he  is  brought  in  ! 

Intoxicating  liquors  make  some  men  crazy 
and  violent,  and  when  they  get  home  they 
abuse  the  family.  This  is  kept  secret  to  avoid 
disgrace  ;  and  as  these  things  happen  in  tlie 
night,  other  peoj)le  often  know  nothing  of  them. 
A  man  who  lives^  near  me  was  sent  to  jail  for 
such  conduct.  Some  turn  tlieir  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren  out  of  doors  in  the  night.  One  I  know 
did  this  twice.  He  is  a  fine  man  when  sober. 


Intoxicating  liquor  is  a  poison  ;  it  makes  some 
men  jovial  and  frolicsome,  others  angry  and 
violent ;  they  curse  and  swear  and  fight.  A 
man  near  me  killed  another  ;  he  is  now  in  State 
prison  for  life.  This  awful  business  is  carried 
on  almost  entirely  in  the  night.  At  midnight 
it  is  generally  at  its  full  head. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  things  to  draw  young 
men  into  these  places ;  games,  and  bets  on 
games  ;  company  and  tun  ;  and  the  fact  that 
they  can  go  there,  and  be  there,  without  its 
being  known,  all  serve  to  draw  young  men  in. 
Remember,  boys,  this  night  work  is  bad  work. 
As  you  value  your  character,  your  respectability, 
your  health,  your  success  in  life,  keep  away 
from  such  places  ;  have  nothing  to  do  with 
these  poisonous  drinks.  Do  you  want  to  know 
where  the  prisoners  in  our  State  prisons  come 
from?  By  far  the  greater  portion  got  their 
character,  and  were  led  into  the  crimes  they 
have  committed,  by  the  schooling  they  had  in 
such  places.  Here  you  see  what  unmakes  the 
man. — Temperance  Banner. 


HOW  TO  EXERCISE  FAITH. 

Dr.  William  M.  Taylor  tells  that  in  his  early 
boyhood,  after  having  heard  a  sermon  in  which 
the  preacher  dwelt  much  on  “  the  appropriating 
act  of  faith,”  he  asked  his  father  what  was 
meant  by  that  expression.  The  old  man  gave 
the  same  reply  which  had  been  given  him  by 
his  mother  to  the  same  inquiry  when  he  was  a 
lad,  viz  ;  “  Take  your  Bible  and  underscore  all 
the  ‘  mys,’  the  ‘  mines,’  and  the  ‘  mes  ’  you 
come  upon,  and  you  will  discover  what  appro¬ 
priation  is.” 


iFoteffiti. 


England.  —  The  London  population  increased 
between  1881  and  1886  from  3,816,483  to  4,149,533, 
or  nearly  8.7  per  cent. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  George  IV.,  in  1830, 
there  were  328  hereditary  peers.  There  are  now 
477.  During  this  period  335  new  baronetcies  have 
been  created,  278  by  the  Liberals  and  96  by  the 
Conservatives. 

The  Jubilee  Service.— The  form  for  the  “Jubi¬ 
lee  Thanksgiving  Ser^’ice  ”  has  been  published.  It 
is  very  brief,  consisting  of  a  few  verslcles  and 
responses — the  Te  Deurn,  three  collects,  the  Psalm 
XX.,  to  be  sung;  the  lesson,  1  Pet.  li.  6-18;  an  an¬ 
them,  two  closing  collects,  and  blessing.  It  is 
appointtKl  to  bo  used  on  the  21st  of  June,  or  any 
other  day  from  then  to  the  28th. 

Church  of  England  Sunday-schools. — At  the 
forty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  Church  of  England 
Sunday-school  Institute,  recently  held  in  London, 
it  was  reported  that  the  total  Sunday-school  and 
Bible-class  attendance  in  Church  Sunday-schools 
for  1886  was  2,555,399,  or  an  Increase  of  323,623 
since  1880.  At  the  last  teachers’  examination  six 
hundred  and  thirty-two  candidates  entered,  and  of 
these  one  hundred  and  forty -six  were  awarded  cer¬ 
tificates  in  the  elementary  section,  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-three  in  the  advanced  section.  The 
Bible-readlng  Union  for  young  Churchmen  now 
numbered  upward  of  30,000  membere,  and  several 
branches  had  been  started  in  the  colonies  and  also 
in  America. 

An  Ancient  Shrine.— At  the  restoration  service 
at  the  church  of  St.  Mary’s,  Chatham,  Eng.,  Canon 
Self  said :  “  The  Norman  and  the  Plantagenet, 
York  and  Lancaster,  Tudor,  Stuart,  and  Hano¬ 
verian  sovereigns,  have  all  been  prayed  for  on  this 
actual  spot.”  And  again :  “The  Chatham  parish 
church  stood  here  300  years  before  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  400  years  before  the  earliest  dockyard, 
and  450  years  before  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
Armada ;  and  parts  of  this  building  existed  before 
there  was  any  House  of  Commons.”  The  memo¬ 
rial-stone  was  laid  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

New  Parish  Church  for  Aberlady.  —  On 
Thursday,  June  2d,  there  was  opened  in  Aberlady 
a  now  parish  church,  constructed  entirely  at  the 
expense  of  Lord  Wemyss.  The  building  in  which 
the  parishioners  formerly  worshipped  was  a  cramp¬ 
ed  structure,  which  itself  had  no  pretensions  to 
architectural  style,  but  which  was  attached  to,  and 
actually  marred  the  form  of  a  picturesque  old 
tower  of  early  Gothic  character — a  tower  of  a  type 
quite  exceptional  in  Scotland,  and  only  met  with, 
one  might  say,  in  Sussex  and  the  south  of  England. 
The  new  building  has  been  so  designed  by  the  archi¬ 
tect — Mr.  W.  Young,  London,  the  architect  of  the 
new  Municipal  Buildings,  Glasgow — as  to  convey 
the  impression  that  both  church  and  tower  had 
formed  part  of  one  original  design,  the  idea  being 
extended  even  to  the  manner  of  executing  the 
masonry.  Two  gables  of  the  old  chapel  have  been 
retained,  and  worked  into  the  new  church  as  north 
transepts,  atui  the  traceries  of  the  old  windows  and 
other  cieiails  liave  been  consistently  sustained,  with 
a  pieture.-'qiie  outline  and  grouping  that  make  the 
whole  composition  look  like  an  early  Gothic  church, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  possesses  all  the  commo¬ 
diousness  and  comfort  which  is  expected  in  a 
cliurch  of  tlie  present  time.  The  new  structure  is 
planned  in  the  form  of  a  Maltese  cross,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  nave  with  chancel  and  wide  transepts 
forming  arms  of  about  equal  length.  The  tran¬ 
septs  externally  show  two  gables  on  each  side, 
while  internally  they  are  divided  from  the  nave  by 
tliree  pointed  arches  resting  on  simple  massive 
stone  columns,  which  have  boldly  moulded  bases 
and  carved  capitals  of  an  early  Gothic  type.  The 
internal  walls  of  the  chancel  are  enriched  on  the 
three  sides  by  a  continuous  arcade  panelling  of 
richly- moulded  arches  springing  from  engaged 
columns  with  moulded  bases  and  carved  capitals. 
The  central  arch  on  the  oast  end  forms  a  fioorway 
communicating  with  the  vestry  which  adjoins  the 
chancel.  The  whole  of  the  internal  walls  of  the 
church  are  of  stone,  and  the  seats— which  are  all 
on  the  ground  level,  there  being  no  gallery — are  of 
oak,  with  solid  bench  ends,  of  the  same  character 
as  the  building.  In  tlie  centre  of  the  chancel — the 
details  of  which  are  throughout  of  a  richer  charac¬ 
ter  than  in  the  nave  and  transepts — is  placeil  the 
monument  to  the  late  Countess  of  Wemyss,  which 
is  in  the  form  of  a  sarcophagus  with  recumbent 
figure,  and  which  was  shown  in  the  Edinburgh  Ex¬ 
hibition  last  year.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chan¬ 
cel  is  placed  the  pulpit,  and  in  a  corresponding 
position  on  the  north  side  the  font.  Both  are  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  alabaster  and  a  deep  red  porphyry,  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  local  quarry.  This  porphyry,  of 
which  more  should  be  heard,  is  if  anything  richer 
in  color  than  the  old  Egyptian  porphyry.  Tlie 
floor  of  the  chancel  is  laid  with  the  same  porphyry, 
combined  in  small  quantities  with  a  white  onyx-like 
marble,  which  was  obtained  in  boulders  on  the 
neighboring  seashore  at  Gosford.  Altogether  the 
chancel,  although  small,  is  unique  both  in  design 
and  material,  and  for  richness  is  perhaps  un¬ 
equalled  in  Scotland.  The  roof  is  of  open  limber, 
with  principals  in  the  form  of  pointed  arches 
springing  from  stone  corbels  in  the  nave  walls. 
Several  beautiful  old  mural  monuments  have  been 
replaced  in  appropriate  places  on  the  walls  of  the 
new  church,  adding  not  only  a  decorative,  but  an 
antique  effect. 

A  Loyal  Prayer. — A  Church  of  England  paper 
drops  down  very  he.avily  on  Bishop  Ryle  for  his 
special  prayers  on  the  occasion  of  Princess  Bea¬ 
trice’s  vi.sit  to  Liverpool.  If  the  following  gem  be 
a  fair  sample  of  the  bulk,  the  Bishop  is  not  exactly 
a  Chrysostom  :  “  We  thank  Thee  for  putting  it  into 
the  heart  of  a  daughter  of  our  gracious  Sovereign, 
(jueen  Victoria,  to  come  amongst  us  this  day  as  the 
representative  of  her  honored  mother,  and  to  open 
tins  Exhibition.  May  she  find  an  abundant  recom¬ 
pense  for  any  fatigue  and  self-denial  which  her 
visit  may  entail,  in  the  loyal  feeling  which  the 
presence*  of  a  member  of  the  Royal  family  always 
calls  forth  in  this  great  commercial  centre.” 

Sermons  by  Telephone. — An  invalid  residing 
at  Newi)ort,  Fife,  has  recently  had  his  enforced 
confinement  to  his  bedroom  much  enlivened  by  the 
use  of  the  telephone.  Mr.  Miller,  the  obliging  Dis¬ 
trict  Manager  of  the  National  Telephone  Company, 
having  given  the  temporary  use  of  a  second  instru¬ 
ment,  it  was  arranged  so  that  the  invalid  could 
communicate  with  any  one  connected  with  the 
Dundee  Exchange  whenever  he  cho.se,  while  he 
could  only  be  “  rung  uj)  ”  at  such  times  as  he  was 
disposed.  One  of  the  most  Interesting  experiments 
he  made  was  in  listening  to  the  .services  last  Sun- 
daj’  at  the  West  Free  Churcli,  Broughty  Ferry, 
while  lying  in  bed  at  Newport.  The  tolling  of  the 
church-bell  was  easily  heard.  The  singing  of  the 
Psalms  and  hymns  had  a  delightful  effect,  the 
parts  taken  by  different  voices  in  the  choir  being 
ea.sily  recognized.  The  les.sons — Psalm  civ.  and 
1  John  iv. — were  so  distinct  that  they  were  follow¬ 
ed  word  for  word.  The  text  of  the  sermon  was 
not  caught,  but  the  greater  part  of  an  eloquent  dis¬ 
course  on  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  example 
of  llezekiah,  was  clearly  apprehended.  So,  too,  in 
the  afternoon  was  a  sermon  by  another  preacher 
on  the  Love  of  Christ.  As  a  strong  wind  was 
blowing  most  of  the  day,  there  was  considerable 
Induction,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  on  a  quiet 
day  every  word  uttered  in  the  church  at  Broughty 
Ferrj'  could  be  heard  at  Newport. — Dundee  Adver¬ 
tiser. 

Mr.  Ruskin  and  the  best  Scottish  Books. — A 
student  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  has  receiv¬ 
ed  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Ruskin  :  “  Brant- 
wood,  Coniston,  Lancashire,  Whit  'Puesday,  1887. 
My  dear  Sir:  You  hear  a  great  deal  now-a-days  of 
the  worst  nonsense  ever  uttered  since  men  were 
born  on  earth — ‘  Best  hundred  books.’  Have  you 


ever  yet  read  one  good  book  well  ?  For  a  Scots¬ 
man,  next  to  his  Bible,  there  is  but  one  book— his 
native  land ;  but  one  language — his  native  tongue, 
the  sweetest,  richest,  subtlest,  most  musical  of  all 
the  living  dialects  of  Europe.  Study  your  Bums, 
Scott,  and  Carlyle.  Scott  in  his  Scottish  novels 
only,  and  of  those  only  the  cheerful  ones,  with  the 
‘  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,’  but  not  the  ‘  Bride  of 
Lammermoor,’  nor  ‘  Legend  of  Montrose,’ nor  •  Pi¬ 
rate.’  Here  is  a  right  list :  ‘  Waverley,’  ‘  Guy 
Mannering,’  •  Antiquary,’  ‘  Rob  Roy,’  ‘  Old  Mor¬ 
tality,’  ‘  Monastery,’  ‘Abbot,’  ‘  Red  Gauntlet,’ 

‘  Heart  of  Mld-Lothlan.’  Get  any  of  them  you  can 
in  the  old  large  print  edition  when  you  have  a 
chance,  and  study  every  sentence  in  them.  They 
are  models  of  every  virtue  in  their  order  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  exhaustive  codes  of  Christian  wisdom 
and  ethics.  I  have  written  this  note  with  care;  I 
should  be  glad  that  you  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  any 
paper  read  generally  by  the  students  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  and  remain  always  faithful¬ 
ly  yours,  (signed)  John  Ruskin.” 

Rev.  W.  Hay  Aitken  in  Ireland.— Many  here 
in  New  York  have  pleasant  recollections  of  this 
clergyman  as  one  of  the  chief  preachers  during  the 
Episcopal  Mission  of  two  years  ago,  and  especially 
of  a  series  of  thoroughly  evangelical  sermons 
preached  by  him  in  Trinity  Church.  We  see  that 
he  held  a  mission  at  Clogher,  from  April  24  to  May 
8,  of  wliich  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Gazette  speaks 
in  the  highest  terms.  It  says:  “It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  speak  with  exaggeration  of  the  impression 
made  by  this  mission.  For  the  time  all  differences 
between  the  various  denominations  of  Protestants 
were  laid  aside,  and  ministers  and  people  combined 
to  derive  as  much  profit  from  the  mission  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  Rev.  J.  Stephens,  Mr.  Aitken’s  assist¬ 
ant,  preached  each  Sunday  in  one  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  churches,  and  thus  the  infiuenceof  the  mission 
was  felt  through  a  large  country  district.  Some 
idea  of  the  interest  of  the  people  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  at  the  closing  ser^•lce  the  church 
w’as  not  only  crammed  full  in  the  pews  and  in  the 
aisles,  but  also  in  the  porches,  and  many  had  to 
leave,  being  unable  to  gain  an  entrance  at  the  door. 
But  more  remarkable  than  the  crowd  was  the  great 
spiritual  effect  produced.  Those  who  profess  to 
have  received  spiritual  help  by  the  mission,  might 
be  counte<l  by  hundreds.” 

Ireland.— The  following  is  a  picture  of  what  is 
taking  place  almost  every  day:  “Dublin,  June 
10’ — Evictions  at  Bodyke  were  resumed  to-day,  and 
there  was  a  repetition  of  the  exciting  scenes  which 
have  attended  numerous  attempts  to  evict  tenants. 
The  sheriff  and  his  body-guard  were  stubbornly 
resisted  at  the  house  of  a  tenant  named  O’Halloran. 
A  hillside  nvar  the  house  wa'*  covered  with  an  ex¬ 
cited  mob.  who  cheered  the  defenders  of  the  prem¬ 
ises  and  urged  them  to  hold  out.  O’Halloran  and 
his  party  had  dug  a  trench  around  the  house  and 
barricaded  the  lower  rooms,  while  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  the  house  was  occupied  by  ten  men,  includ¬ 
ing  two  who  had  returned  from  America,  and  some 
women.  The  bailiffs  made  an  attack  on  the  wall 
of  the  house  with  a  crowbar,  but  were  received 
with  scalding  water  and  lied.  An  Inspector  of 
police  with  a  drawn  sword  then  mounted  a  ladder 
placed  against  the  sldeof  the  house,  but  was  beaten 
down.  A  constable  with  a  rifle  and  fixed  bayonet 
next  mounted  the  ladder,  but  his  head  was  batter¬ 
ed  by  the  defenders.  Several  gashes  were  inflicted 
upon  him  and  he  retired.  Another  constable  also 
attempted  to  climb  the  ladder  but  failed.  A  second 
ladder  was  then  procured,  and  several  constables 
mounted  it,  but  were  beaten  down.  Mr.  Cox  essay¬ 
ed  to  climb  up  a  ladder  to  speak  to  the  Inmates  of 
the  house,  but  the  police  prevented  him  from  doing 
so.  Finally  a  constable  entered  with  a  rifle  and 
fixed  bayonet,  but  the  rifle  was  wrested  from  him 
and  his  safetj’ was  Imperilled,  when  Father  Hannan 
entered  and  secured  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  The 
inmates  were  then  arrested,  and  the  work  of  evic¬ 
tion  was  carried  out.  When  Father  Hannan  enter¬ 
ed  O’Halloran’s  house  O’Halloran  had  Constable 
Norton  raised  aloft  and  was  in  the  act  of  throwing 
him  out  of  the  window,  w’hile  a  sister  of  O’Hallo¬ 
ran  was  charging  another  constable  with  Norton’s 
rifle  and  bayonet.  The  crowd  of  peasants  who 
surrounded  the  place  jeered  at  the  evictors,  where¬ 
upon  they  were  charged  by  the  police,  who  boat 
several  of  the  peasants  with  their  batons.” 

Switzerland.— By  a  popular  vote  of  252,000  to 
127,000  against,  Switzerland  has  voted  to  place  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  solely 
within  the  hands  of  the  government,  making  it  an 
exclusive  government  monopoly. 

Italy. — The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  has 
adopted  a  naval  credit  for  85,000,000  lire.  The 
money  will  be  expended  on  Ironclads,  torpedoes, 
and  forts,  the  credit  to  extend  over  a  period  of  ton 
years.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  Italian  army,  entail¬ 
ing  an  additional  charge  of  $2,200,000  has  been 
passed,  and  a  grant  of  7,000,000  lire  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  troops  in  Africa  has  been  approved.  On 
June  5  the  king  and  queen  attended  the  ceremony 
of  unveiling  a  monument  to  the  Italian  soldiers 
who  fell  in  the  recent  battle  at  Dogali  with  the 
Abyssinians.  A  number  of  survivors  of  the  battle 
who  were  present  received  demonstrations  of  sym¬ 
pathy  from  the  people. 

Austria. — The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Times  gives  some  official  statistics  with  regard 
to  evictions  in  Vienna :  “It  appears  that  in  1884 
over  62,000  notices  of  evictions  were  served  there 
for  non-payment  of  State  and  municipal  taxes. 
The  population  of  the  city  proper  being  at  the  time 
roughly  753,000,  it  follows  that  about  one  in  every 
twelve  Viennese  had  the  legal  sword  suspended 
over  him.  In  no  fewer  than  14,795  cases  the  evic¬ 
tions  were  actually  carried  out.  Equally  suggest¬ 
ive  is  the  fact  that  in  1885  alone  outdoor  relief  had 
to  be  given  here  to  107,856  persons,  while  35,708 
arrests  were  made  for  vagrancy.  Taxation  presses 
with  terrible  hardness  upon  the  poor  in  this  capi¬ 
tal.  The  workman  who  earns  ten  florins  weekly  Is 
required  to  pay  nearly  one-eighth  of  that  sum 
away.” 

Floods  in  the  Danube  district,  and  the  breaking 
of  the  dikes  of  the  Theiss  river,  have  resulted  in 
the  submerging  of  fifty  miles  of  the  Alfold  plain, 
near  Szegedin,  Hungary.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
damage  reached  $5,000,000.  In  Barat  there  are 
300,000  acres  inundated. 

Germany. — Among  the  Imports  from  Germany 
into  the  Cameroon  region  of  West  Africa,  last  year, 
were  1,524,028  litres  of  rum,  37,100  bottles  of  gin, 
1,588  old  muskets,  and  1000  cartridges.  Next  to 
these  requisites  for  intoxication  and  bloodshed  we 
get  1,112,000  kilograms  of  sugar,  56,039  kilograms 
of  tobacco,  and  finally,  398,200  yards  of  cloth. 

In  the  trunk  of  a  Gorman  victim  of  a  railroad 
disaster  at  Champagne,  Franco,  were  found  plans 
of  French  fortifications,  forts,  etc.,  the  work  of  a 
spy. 

Russia. — The  Government  has  Issued  oniers  for¬ 
bidding  Coreans  or  Chinese  to  settle  within  Rus¬ 
sian  territory  bordering  on  Corea  or  China. 

A  Russian  ukase  forbidding  foreigners  to  acquire 
estates  on  the  western  frontier  of  Russia  is  aimed 
chiefly  against  the  influx  of  Germans  into  Russia. 
There  are  in  Russia  many  German  factories,  work¬ 
shops,  warehouses,  and  farms,  and  most  of  the 
Germans  in  Russia  are  members  of  the  German 
Army  Reserve. 

On  the  Congo. — Late  advices  are  to  the  effect 
that  Stanley’s  expedition  was  making  a  successful 
but  slow  progress  up  the  river.  The  vessels  were 
heavily  laden.  The  expedition  passetl  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  Kassl  river  on  May  6,  and  Stanley  ex¬ 
pected  to  arrive  at  Bolobo  on  Slay  8.  A  slight  ac¬ 
cident  had  happened  to  the  engines  of  the  steamer 
Feace.  which  was  soon  rectified.  Otherwise  all 
was  well. 

Sierra  Leone.— Advices  from  Sierra  Leone  say 
that  the  native  warriors,  under  three  chiefs,  re¬ 
cently  invaded  the  British  settlements  of  Sherbro 
and  Sultyus,  pillaging  and  burning  villages,  tortur¬ 
in''  and  killing  the  native  InhabiUints,  and  taking 
three  hundred  prisoners.  On  entering  British  ter¬ 
ritory  the  marauders  divided  into  two  forces  and 
tried  to  capture  the  French  factory  atSulymot,  and 
the  English  factory  on  the  Manoh  river,  both  of 
which  were  stored  with  valuable  merchandise. 
Mr.  Burnett,  the  English  agent,  at  the  head  of  the 
native  laborers  and  police,  desperately  resisted  the 
savages,  who  were  compelled  to  retreat  after  the 
third  attack,  leaving  many  of  their  number  dead. 
They  besieged  the  station,  however,  for  four  days, 
when  the  gunboat  Icarius  arrived  on  the  scene  and 
landed  a  force  of  marines,  who  <iuickly  put  the 
savages  to  flight.  The  attaches  of  the  French  fac¬ 
tory  repulsed  the  attack  made  upon  them  unaided. 

Jews  in  Paris. — The  steady  and  rapid  increase 
of  the  Jewish  community  in  the  city  of  Paris  is 
(julte  remarkable.  In  the  year  1787  there  were  not 
more  than  five  hundred  Jews  in  the  French  metrop¬ 
olis.  In  1842  the  number  had  Increased  to  12,000, 
and  at  the  last  census  taken  in  1884  there  were 
registered  nearly  60,000. 

Oriental  Fanaticism.  —  The  Constantinople 
newsimpers  state  that  a  rabbi  of  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  of  Damascus  has  bei-n  assassinated.  The 
reverend  gentleman  was  presiding  over  a  funeral 
ceremony  in  the  Jewish  cemetery,  when  a  fanatical 
Christian  levelled  a  revolver  at  him  and  shot  him 
dead.  The  murderer  has  been  arrested.  Ho  la 
said  to  belong  to  an  influential  local  family. 

The  Alliance  Israelite  Hchogl  in  Haifa 
(Palestine)  is  attended  by  ten  non-Jewish  pupils, 
namely,  tliree  Mohammedans,  three  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  three  Greek  Catholics,  and  one  Protestant. 
The  Jewish  Messenger  says:  “The  funds  of  the 
school  have  hitherto  not  permitted  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  a  teacher  for  Turkish.  Hassan  Effen- 
di,  the  superintendent  of  customs,  has  therefore 
offered  to  give,  gratuitously,  two  lessons  a  week  in 
Turkish  to  the  more  advanced  pupils,” 
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raise  money  for  highway  improvements  by  tax¬ 
ing  main,  cross,  and  parallel  roads. 

The  matter  of  barbed-wire  fences  received 
considerable  attention,  but  no  law  was  enacted. 
A  bill  by  Seaver  never  came  out  of  the  Assem- 


Sejiatttnrnt* 

FABHING  INTERESTS  IN  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF 
NEW  TORE. 

During  the  past  session  of  the  Legislature, 
the  farming  interests  were  cared  for  with  more 
than  the  usual  attention.  The  great  scheme  of 
Senator  Low  providing  for  a  Department  of 
Agriculture,  did  not  pass  beyond  the  order  of 
third  reading  in  the  ^nate.  It  created  a  State 
Department,  with  a  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  be  elected  next  November  for  two  years, 
at  84000  annually,  and  consolidated  under  it  the 
dairy  commissioner,  forest  commission,  and  the 
fish  and  game  protectors.  The  Governor  ve¬ 
toed  the  Kruse  Bill  to  enable  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Societies  to  extend  a  more 
perfect  protection  to  their  property  and  the 
property  of  exhibiters  at  fairs,  and  to  allow 
the  Board  of  Managers  to  appoint  a  police  for 
that  purpose.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Fi¬ 
nance  did  not  report  the  Wemple  Bill  appro¬ 
priating  86000  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
farmers’  institutes  held  under  the  direction  of 
the  New  York  Agricultural  Society  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  counties  of  the  State.  The  Assembly  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  did  not  report  the 
Curtis  Bill  relating  to  the  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
mental  Station  at  Geneva.  The  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole  never  reported  the  Barager 
Bill  establishing  the  proposed  United  States 
Agricultural  Station  at  Cornell  University,  and 
the  Assembly  never  passed  the  Smith  Bill,  es¬ 
tablishing  at  the  same  University  the  New 
York  State  Meteorological  Bureau,  two  com¬ 
missioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  to 
have  charge  of  the  matter  and  to  serve  without 
pay.  The  only  measures  of  a  general  nature 
in  regard  to  any  agricultural  societies  that  be¬ 
came  laws,  were  the  Low  Bill  appropriating 
82000  tor  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  ex¬ 
tending  dairy  knowledge  and  science,  and  for 
disseminating  the  same  among  the  people  of 
this  State,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  New  Y'ork  State  Dairymen’s  Association  ; 
and  the  Ainsworth  Bill  amending  the  act  for 
the  incorporation  of  agricultural  societies,  so  as 
to  allow  them  more  freedom  to  mortgage  their 
property. 

When  we  consider  the  matter  of  stock-rais¬ 
ing,  we  find  that  the  Legislature  passed  some 
very  important  measures.  The  sum  of  83,287 
.20  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  provisions  of  chap.  134  of  the  laws 
of  1878,  and  of  chap.  418  of  the  laws  of  1884, 
entitled  respectively  “An  Act  in  Relation  to 
Infectious  and  Contagious  Diseases  of  Ani¬ 
mals,”  and  for  liquidating  and  discharging  all 
obligations  heretofore  incurred  thereunder  by 
the  agents  of  the  State  for  damages  or  ex¬ 
penses.  The  Governor  also  signed  the  Curtis 
Bill  authorizing  the  Government  to  accept  in 
behalf  of  the  State,  the  rules  and  regulations 
prepared  by  the  Commission  of  Agriculture, 
under  and  in  pui-suance  of  sec.  3  of  an  act  of 
Congress  approved  May  30,  1884,  entitled  “An 
act  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry,  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
diseased  cattle,  and  to  provide  means  for  the 
suppression  and  extirpation  of  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  and  other  contagious  diseases  among 
domestic  animals,”  and  to  cooperate  with  the 
authorities  of  the  United  States  In  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  provisions  of  said  act.  The  In¬ 
spectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in 
the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  of  in¬ 
spection,  quarantine,  and  condemnation  of  ani¬ 
mals  affected  with  any  contagious,  infectious 
or  communicable  disease,  or  suspected  to  be 
so  affected,  or  that  have  been  exposed  to  any 
such  disease,  and  for  these  purposes  are  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  enter  upon  any 
grounds  or  premises.  Said  inspectors  shall 
have  the  power  to  call  on  sheriffs,  constables 
and  peace-officers  to  assist  them  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  duties  in  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  May 
29, 1884,  establishing  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry,  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of 
sheri^,  constables  and  peace-officers  to  assist 
said  inspectors  when  so  required.  Said  in¬ 
spectors  shall  have  the  same  power  and  protec¬ 
tion  as  peace-officers  while  engaged  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  duties.  All  expenses  of  quar¬ 
antine,  condemnation  of  animals  exposed  to 
disease,  and  the  expenses  of  any  and  all 
measures  that  may  be  used  to  suppress  and  ex¬ 
tirpate  pleuro-pneumonia,  shall  be  paid  by  the 
United  States  ;  and  in  no  case  shall  this  State 
be  liable  for  any  damages  or  expenses  of  any 
kind  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  A  later 
law,  by  Curtis,  appropriates  820,000  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
same  law. 

A  very  important  bill  became  a  law  provid¬ 
ing  that  the  killing  of  horses,  cattle,  cows,  and 
pigs  by  dogs,  should  be  subject  to  the  same 
penalties  as  the  killing  of  sheep.  The  bill  pro¬ 
viding  that  railroad  companies  shall  make  no 
discrimination  in  the  transportation  of  live 
stock,  did  not  become  a  law.  There  were  two 
very  important  amendments  in  regard  to  the 
false  pedigrees  of  stock.  The  first  (by  Ains¬ 
worth)  provided  for  licenses  for  stallions  ;  the 
second  (by  Mc.\dam)  declared  that  every  per¬ 
son  who  by  any  false  pretense  shall  obtain 
from  any  club,  association,  society,  or  company 
for  improving  the  breed  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
swine,  or  other  domestic  animals,  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  any  animal  in  the  herd  register  or  other 
roister  of  any  such  club,  association,  society, 
or  company,  or  a  transfer  of  any  such  registra¬ 
tion,  and  every  person  who  shall  knowingly 
give  a  false  pedigree  of  any  animal,  upon  con¬ 
viction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  imprison¬ 
ment  in  a  county  jail  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
one  year,  or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  81000,  or 
by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  Another 
bill  making  it  a  felony  to  poison  any  animal 
worth  over  825,  did  not  pass  the  Assembly. 

Four  measures  relating  to  highways  became 
laws.  The  first  (by  Bates)  provides  that  when 
traction  engines  destroy  bridges,  the  cost  shall 
come  upon  the  owners  of  the  engines,  and  not 
upon  the  town  or  towns  ;  the  second  provides 
that  commissioners  of  highways  shall  have  85 
for  every  day  necessarily  employed  in  their 
work  ;  the  third  (by  White)  shortens  by  one 
year  the  time  for  the  payment  of  road  over¬ 
seers  for  the  destruction  of  weeds,  &c.— the 
present  law  makes  an  unnecessary  delay  ;  the 
fourth  law  (by  Platt)  provides  that  whenever 
any  town  shall  have  purchased  a  machine  for 
crushing  stone,  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  the  Town  Clerk  of  such  town,  on  the 
application  of  the  Commissioners  of  Highways, 
or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  call  a  special  town 
meeting  of  the  electors  of  said  town,  to  vote 
upon  the  question  of  raising  by  tax  a  sum  of 
money — to  be  specified  in  said  call — not  ex¬ 
ceeding  82000  in  any  one  year,  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  rock  or  stone,  quarrying,  break¬ 
ing,  crushing,  and  placing  the  same  on  the 
highways  in  said  town,  and  to  defray  all  the 
expenses  of  operating  said  stone-crushing  ma¬ 
chine  ;  such  vote  may  be  taken  either  at  a 
special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose  or  at 
any  annual  town  meeting ;  in  either  case  the 
Town  Clerk  shall  give  at  least  eight  days’  no¬ 
tice  that  such  vote  will  be  taken,  by  posting 
notices  thereof  in  not  less  than  five  public 
places  in  said  town  ;  and  the  vote,  when  taken, 
shall  be  by  ballot,  either  written  or  printed, 
and  shall  read  as  follows  :  “  Foi  the  appropria¬ 
tion  to  defray  the  expenses  of  supplying  and 
0|>erating  the  stone-crusher,”  or  “  against  the 
appropriation  to  defray  the  expenses  of  supply¬ 
ing  and  operating  the  stone-crusher.”  If  a 
majority  of  the  ballots  cast  are  “  for  the  appro¬ 
priation  to  defray  the  expenses  of  supplying 
and  operating  the  stone-crusher,”  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  the  county  shall  cause  to  be 
lexied  and  collected  by  tax  in  any  town  having 
voted  as  aforesaid,  either  at  special  or  annual 
town  meeting  the  amount  so  voted,  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  town  taxes  are  levied 
and  collected,  and  the  same  shall  be  paid  over 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Highways,  to  be  used 
by  them  for  the  purposes  aforesaid.  The  bill 
(by  Bates)  compelling  the  Commissioners  of 
Highways  to  destroy  weeds,  and  proriding  that 
they  shall  be  paid,  did  not^come  out  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  Committee  on  Roads  and  Bridges.  The 
same  Committee  also  held  the  Defendorf  bill 
empowering  Commissionefs  of  Highways  to 


The  Use  of  Glasse.s. — Persons  who  suppose 
themselves  to  be  near-sighted  and  feel  the  need 
of  glasses,  never  ought  to  depend  upon  their 


bly  Committee  on  Roads  and  Bridges.  It  pro-  judgment  in  making  a  selection.  They 
vided  that  no  person,  company,  corporation,  or  should  consult  a  physician,  and  a  specialist  in 
association,  shall  erect  or  maintain  along  any  diseases  of  the  eye  if  possible.  I'oung  people 
public  highway  or  other  public  place  in  this  especially  should  observe  this  rule,  for  if  an 
State,  any  fence  constructed  of  barbed  or  buck-  unwise  selection  is  made,  not  only  will  perma- 
thorn  wire,  or  of  iron,  steel,  or  similar  sub-  nent  injury  of  the  eyes  very  often  result,  but 
stance,  to  which  is  affixed  or  attached  any  generally  diseases  of  the  system  which  often 
barb  or  other  sharp  or  rough  projection  ;  that  cause  the  defect  in  sight  which  appears  to  de- 
no  railroad  or  other  corporation  or  individual,  niand  the  use  of  glasses  will  be  overlooked, 
whose  duty  it  is  or  shall  be  to  erect  or  main-  ABsiNTHE.-It  is  stated  that  the  habit  of 
tain  a  fence  upon  or  along  any  lands  in  this  ,^jinkiug  absinthe  is  more  common  to-dav  in 
State,  which  lands  are  not  wholly  owned  by  country  than  it  ever  was  before.  Of  its 
said  corporation  or  individual,  shml  erect  any  effects  one  writer  says  :  “  The  poor  wretches 
fence  of  the  character  set  forth  in  Section  1  of  ^  absinthe-drinking  suffer  from  a  pe- 

this  Act,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  gyjjm.  tra,in  of  nervous  symptoms,  the  most 
adjoining  lands;  and  that  any  fence  in  vaola-  pj-ojuinent  of  which  is  epilepsy  of  a  remarkably 
tion  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  not  be  sp^-ere  character.  The  last  moments  of  the 
deemed  or  taken  as  a  compliance  with  the  laws  absinthe- drinker  are  truly  horrible.  Absinthe, 
State  in  relation  to  fences.  besides  alcohol,  contains  several  ethereal  oils. 

The  second  bill,  by  Ainsworth,  never  canie  which  the  most  important  is  the  oil  of  worm- 
out  of  the  Committee  on  General  Laws.  It  jj  been  often  observed  that  the  use 

provided  that  a  barbed- wire  fence,  consisting  beverage  results  in  disorders  widely  dif- 

of  three  strands  tight  y  stretched-the  lower 

strand  not  more  than  twdve  inches  fiom  e  oil  of  wormwood  has  produced  in  animals 
pound,  and  surmounted  by  a  wooden  rail  not  convulsions  similar  to  the  epileptic 

less  than  four  inches  in  width,  not  less  tha^  convulsions  which  affect  absinthe- 

four  feet  from  the  ground,  with  good  substan-  (jj-jokers  ” 

tial  posts  not  more  than  sixteen  feet  apart —  rr  -.r  x-  . 

shall  be  a  legal  and  sufficient  fence ;  that  all  Thk  Roman  Cure  for  Malaria.— Naaman  s 
persons  or  corporations  erecting  or  maintain-  objection  to  the  p-ophet  s  prescription  has  not 
ing  barbed- wire  fences  unprotected  by  a  wood-  and  the  simplicity  of  the  laws  of 

en  rail  as  prescribed  by  this  Act,  as  line  or  di-  health  is  often  the  most  potent  iindiance  ni  the 
vision  fences,  or  as  boundaries  to  highways,  or  way  of  obedience  to  them.  The  medical  vir- 
along  the  lines  of  any  railroad,  shall  be  liable  tue®  of  lemons  were  slow  in  being  developed, 
for  all  damages  arisi4  to  stock  thereform.  but  once  known  they  promise  to  be  efiicacious  j 
The  bill  became  a  law  providing  that  a  bar-  as  they  are  simple.  A  physician  in  Rome, 
rel  of  potatoes  shall  weigh  172  pounds,  except  ^^h^re  malaria  lies  in  wait  for  every  tourist 
where  potatoes  are  sold  by  weight  in  bulk,  thus  prescnbes  their  use  :  Cut  a  good-sized 
The  law  hitherto  has  been  180  pounds.  ‘^mon  into  small  piwes  rind  and  pulp.  Add 

Another  law,  by  Porter,  provides  that  it  shall  a  f  m  ‘^own  to  half  a  pint, 

be  unlawful  for  any  one  to  keep  a  peach  or  btram  and  cool  Take  a  teaspoonful  or  more,  | 
other  tree  infected  with  “the  yellows.”  The  as  the  stomach  will  bear  it  an  hour  before  , 

It  was  a  matter  of  regret  to  all  who  have  ag-  The  Summer  Care  of  Infants. — A  practical 
ricultural  interests  at  heart  that  the  Maurer  and  intelligent  writer  has  recently  been  giving 
Bill,  aimed  at  the  Bohemian  oats  swindle,  did  through  a  Southern  paper  timely  suggestions 
not  pass  beyond  the  Committee  of  the  whole  of  on  the  Summer  care  of  infants.  Among  other 
the  Assembly.  It  provided  that  it  shall  not  be  things  she  says,  do  not  change  the  child’s  food 
lawful  for  any  person,  either  for  his  own  bene-  so  long  as  his  present  dietary  agrees  with  him 
fit,  or  as  the  agent  of  any  corporation,  com-  and  nourishes  him.  One  of  Mr,  Lincoln’s  liome- 
pany,  association,  or  person,  to  procure  the  ly  saws,  advising  against  a  horse  trade  while 
signature  of  any  person  as  maker,  indorser,  crossing  a  creek,  is  sharply  pertinent  here, 
guarantor,  or  surety  thereon,  to  any  bond, bill.  Green  fruit  has  slain  its  thousands,  but  the 
receipt,  promissory  note,  draft,  cheek,  or  any  Herodian  murderer  of  babes  from  two  years 
other  evidence  of  indebtedness,  as  the  whole  old  and  under  is  the  mother’s  vicarious  hank- 
or  part  consideration  for  any  bond,  contract,  erings  after  variety  in  the  nursery  bill  of  fare, 
agreement,  or  promise,  given  to  the  vender  of  When  you  wean  your  child,  seek  out  one  really 
any  grain,  seed,  or  other  cereals,  binding  the  excellent  kind  of  food,  and  having  established 
vender,  or  any  other  person,  corporation,  com-  the  fact  that  it  suits  him  better  than  any  other, 
pany,  association,  or  the  agent  thereof,  to  sell  cleave  unto  it,  while  he  relishes  and  thrives 
for  such  vender  any  grain,  seed,  or  cereals,  at  upon  it,  remaining  proof  against  temptations  to 
a  fictitious  price,  or  at  a  price  equal  to  or  more  depart  from  it  until  the  ugly  creek  of  the  second 
than  twice  the  market-price  of  such  grain.  Summer  has  been  forded. 

seed,  or  cereals  ;  that  no  person  shall  sell,  bar-  Bitumen  Pills. — The  Journal  d’Hygiene  con- 
ter,  or  dispose  of,  or  offer  to  sell,  barter,  or  dis-  tains  an  account  of  the  effect  upon  several 
pose  of,  either  for  his  own  benefit,  or  as  the  children  of  Paris  from  eating  some  of  the  bitu- 
agent  of  any  corporation,  company,  association,  men  used  in  repairing  the  streets.  A  child 

or  person,  any  bond,  bill,  receipt,  promissory  named  F - ,  thirteen  years  of  age,  had  picked 

note,  draft,  check,  or  other  evidence  of  indebt-  up  a  bit  of  the  semi-liquid  bitumen,  and  having 
edness,  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  obtain-  made  it  into  pills,  he  swallowed  one,  and  then 
ed  as  the  whole  or  part  consideration  for  any  tried  to  get  other  children  to  do  the  same,  say- 
fund,  contract,  agreement,  or  promise  given  to  ing  that  it  was  good  for  the  health,  and  “  better 
the  vender  of  any  grain,  seed,  or  cereals,  bind-  for  a  cold  than  the  best  lozenges.”  His  comrades 
ing  the  vender,  or  any  other  person,  corpora-  followed  his  example ;  some  sucked  the  bitu- 
tion,  company,  association,  or  agent  thereof,  to  men,  others  ate  a  certain  amount.  The  unfor- 

sellfor  such  vender  any  grain,  seed  or  cereals,  at  tunate  F - was  the  first  victim.  He  went 

a  fictitious  price,  or  at  a  price  equal  to  or  more  home  with  a  frightful  pain  in  the  stomach,  and 
than  twice  the  market-price  of  such  grain,  seed,  headache,  and  died  in  two  days,  without  Con¬ 
or  cereals,  provided  that  this  shall  hot  apply  to  fessing  to  his  parents  the  cause  of  his  illness, 
evidences  of  indebtedness  given  prior  to  the  His  physician  had  diagnosed  the  case  as  one  of 
passage  of  this  act  ;  and  that  any  person  or  meningitis.  Another  child  had  a  severe  illness 
persons  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  as  a  consequence  of  his  imprudence.  Others 
of  this  act,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  still,  having  told  their  teacher  of  their  escapade, 
punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  recovered  from  a  temporary  sickness  after  en- 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  or  by  a  ergetic  emetics  had  been  given  them, 
fine  of  not  more  than  810W,  or  by  both  such  Deterioration  of  the  Ment.al  Faculties. — 
fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  There  is  as  much  danger  in  hurting  the  brain 
court.  X  i.  xu  1  by  idleness  as  by  overwork.  x\ccoiding  to  a 

There  were  several  amendments  to  the  law  jn  Raith  and  Work,  Dr.  Faiquharson 

of  1886  regulating  the  practice  of  veterinap'  argues  that  intellectual  power  is  lessened  bv 
medicine  and  surgery  njpre  particularly  ^  y  the  listif-ggness  in  which  the  well-to-do  classes 
granting  of  licenses.  The  original  law  gave  generally  spend  their  lives.  Under  such  con- 
Nov.  11, 1886,  as  the  li™it  of  time  for  registry,  jntjons  the  brain  generally  loses  its  health,  and 
The  amendments  of  the  present  year  mention-  although  equal  to  the  demands  of  a  routine 
ed  vanous  other  dates  ;  and  still  others  placed  existence,  is  unable  to  withstaml  the  strain  of 
^e  penod  at  from  SIX  to  eighteen  months,  gudden  emergency.  So  when  a  load  of  work  is 
The  bill  which  finally  became  a  law,  extended  unexpectedly  thrown  on  it  in  its  unprepared 
the  tmie  to  Jan.  1, 18^.  ^  .^'^*^ber  amendment  the  worst  consequences  of  what  may  be 

to  the  law  by  Senator  McMillan,  was  Passed  by  g^jjgj  overwork  show  themselves.  Similarly  a 
the  Senate,  but  smothered  in  the  Assembly,  accustomed  to  sedentary  pursuits  is  likely 
It  provided  that  any  person  who  shall  have  ^e  physically  injured  by  taking  suddenly  too 
registered  before  Oct  11, 1887,  shall  not  be  lia-  yjolent  exercise.  As  to  the  amount  of  mental 
ble  in  any  manner  to  the  penalties  Prfcnbcd  may  safely  be  done,  Dr.  Farquhar- 

by  section  5  of  the  laws  of  1886  ;  and  that  this  g^^  g^  .  ^  brain-worker  is  able 

shall  not  apply  to  a  person  who  shall  have  to  sleep  well,  and  t,  take  a  fair  proportion  of 
nra<*tieed  vet, ennarv  medicine  or  surcrerv  un-  _  ...  „  .  .  *!  ixi_,  x!x 


practiced  veterinary  medicine  or  surgery  un¬ 
der  cover  of  diploma  illegally  obtained,  but 


out-door  exercise,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  impose  any  special  limits  on 


such  person  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalties  pre-  thg  actual  number  of  hourL  which  he  devotes 
scribed  by  section  5  above  inentioned._  A  still  j^.g  ig  trenerallv 


sciioeu  uy  secuou  d  auove  memioiieu  atm  j^.g  jg  generally 

further  amendment  by  Shea,  provided  that  no  ^g  ^  complicate  matters, 

person  shall  he  entitled  to  register  as  such  when  cares  connected  with  family  arrangements, 
practitioner  unless  he  be  a  graduate  of  a  legal-  numerous  personal  details  which 

ly-chartered  or  mcorporated  veterinary  college  escape,  intervene,  or  when  the 

or  univer8ity,orshallhold  a  certificate  of  qua^-  dailv  occupation  of  life  is  in  itself  a  fertile 
ifimtion  issued  previous  to  the  passage  of  this  anxiety,  then  we  find  one  or  other  of 

act  from  a  legally-incorporated  veterinary  so-  ^^^g^  safeguards  broken  down.”-Scien- 


a  legally -iiicoi poiateu  v  ctci ^^ese  three  safeguards 
ciety,  except  as  provided  for  in  this  act.  This  j- 

never  passed  the  Assembly,  .in  amendment  ‘  ’  _ ^ 

by  Speaker  Husted,  to  the  charter  of  the  x\mer-  bbst.  safest,  sure 
ican  Veterinary  College,  became  a  law.  It  pro- 


,  SHEEP. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  the  world  is  estimat¬ 
ed  as  follows,  according  to  the  latest  statistics ; 

South  Amerioa . 1(10,0011,000 

Australasia,  including  New Zeuland. .  77,(X)0,1XK) 

Europe . 212,000,0(K) 

Africa .  25,000,000 

Asia .  50,000,000 

United  States .  45,000,000 

Canada .  3,000,000 

All  other  countries .  5,000,000 

Total . 517,000,000 

In  the  United  States  the  average  yield  of  wool 
is  about  six  pounds  per  head. 

Says  Frank  Siddall:  "I  inhale  Compound  Oxygen 
nearly  every  day  of  my  life,  it  invigorates  the  nerve 
centres.  My  capacity  for  work  increases,  and  also  my 
emoyment  of  life.  1  go  up  to  Drs.  Starkey  A  Palen's 
ofnee  at  any  hour  that  I  am  able  to  get  away  from  ray 
office.  I  prefer  the  morning,  for  its  Ijeneflcial  influence 
endures  throughout  the  day.  Then  I  come  strait  back 
and  buckle  to  work  again.  I  am  a  well  man  now,  and 
continue  its  use  only  as  an  invigorator;  but  both  ray 
wife  and  son  have  tried  it  (the  former  for  serious  com¬ 
plaints)  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

“  Dr.  Starkey  left  a  lucrative  practice  to  apply  the 
fruits  of  long  researches ;  and  if  he  had  advertised  as 
I  have  done,  he  would  now  be  a  millionaire.  But  he 
and  his  partner.  Dr.  Palen,  are  well  known.  Here  is 
Judge  William  D.  Kelly,  ‘the  father  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.’  as  he  is  called.  Ask  him.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Judge  Kelley,  “  1  can  endorse  all  that 
Mr.  Siddall  has  said  about  the  benefits  of  Compound 
Oxygen,  for  it  was  the  means  of  restoring  me  to  health 
after  everything  else  had  failed,  and  I  thought  I  must 
die.  I  had  freijuent  hemorrhages.  But  (iompound 
Oxygen  came  to  my  notice ;  1  trie<l  it  and  was  saved.” 

“  I  have  known  Dr.  Starkey  tor  thirty  years,”  resum¬ 
ed  Mr.  Siddall.  “He  is  worthy  of  my  most  sincere 
endorsement.  But  I  wish  he  would  advertise  his  great 
remedy.” 

Drs.  Starkey  4  Palen,  1529  Arch  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  will  send  their  pamphlet  of  cures  and  testimonials 
to  anybody  who  will  write  for  it. 

THE  GERTRUDE  BABY  SUIT. 

A  full  description  of  this  simple  and  desirable  reform 
suit  for  newly-born  Infants,  now  being  so  extensively  sub- 
stltuteil  for  the  old  style  garments  so  trying  to  the  patience 
of  both  mother  and  child,  was  published  In  Babyhood, 
No.  19,  together  with  a  supplement  of  patterns.  Price  15 
cents.  B.ABYHOOD  PUBLISHING  CO., 

5  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  BELIEF  FOB 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  1SS4  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  tor  the  families  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  the  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  be  mads  payable  to  the  order 
of  W.  W.  HKBEBTON,  Treasurer. 


Boys  and  Girls 
Open  Air  Sports 

have  all  kinds  of  goods 
suitable  —  Canvas  and 
Lawn  Tennis  Shoes — Fancy 
Flannel  Hats — “  Princess  of 
Wales”  Caps — “  Knockabout” 
Hats — Lawn  Tennis  Suits 
“  Davenport  Stripes” — Jersey 
Stripe  Shirts  and  Waists — in 
fact  everything  from  Hats  to 
Shoes,  in  a  variety  of  styles 
only  to  be  found  at  our  estab¬ 
lishment. 

It’s  just  the  place  to  fit  the 
Children  out  for  the  Country. 

BEST&CO 

60  and  62  West  23d  St. 

“  Liliputian  Bnzfiar,** 


OrgaDizfd 


1874. 


6Z 


loforport’d 


1885. 


DEBENTURES 

D.  S.  B.  JOHNSTON  LAND  MORTGAGE  CO. 

nm 105.000  Real  Estate  First  Mortgages,  not 


Advantages  of  these  Debentures. 

They  rest  on  a  sure  foundation  of  their  own 
delays.  No  bulky  papers.  No  exposure. 

No  bother  of  mortgage  transfers  or  releases. 

^Guaranty  Capital,  $300,000. 

Debentures  run  10  years.  Interest  semi-annual. 
Payable  In  New  York  Igrpirst  Hortraxrs  rsnniBr 
I U  i  yean  still  placed  if  desired,  ea  k«st  *f  leearity,  at 


ex'tMs 

per  ct.  paid  !  costa,  wait 

pnshorttime  #  for  Intereat 

invest*  ents.  or  take  land 

k*  Sure  principal  better  than  blgb^ntem? 
For  f  urtherpartleulara,  addreaa 

b.S.B.  JOHNSTON  LAND  MORTCACC  CO. 
arnmoa  THiarAna.  _  BT.  raCLllu. 


CRYING  BABIES 

are  made 

GOOD  NATl'REO,  HEAlxTHY,  HE.4RTY, 
by  the  aae  of 

food 

Babies  do  r.ot  cry  It  they  are  satisfied,  and  they  cannot 
be  satisfied  it  they  are  not  properly  nourished  by  their 
food,  or  It  It  produces  Irritation  of  stomach  or  bowels. 

Very  many  mothers  cannot  properly  nourish  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  milk  of  many  mothers  produces  bad  effects 
In  the  child  because  of  constitutional  disease  or  weakness. 

For  all  such  rases  there  is  a  remedy  in 

LACTATED  FOOD. 

Hundreds  of  physicians  testify  to  Its  great  value.  It  will 
be  retained  when  even  lime  water  and  mflk  Is  rejected  by 
the  stomach.  Hence  It  Is  of  great  value  to  all  Invalids  In 
either  chronic  or  acute  cases. 

150  MEALS  for  an  INFANT  for  $1.00. 

EASILY  PREPARED.  At  Druggists— 25c..  50c.,  $1. 

A  valuable  pamphlet  sent  on  application. 

WELL-S,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

1887-B^BIE1S-1887 

To  the  mother  of  any  baby  born  this  year,  we  will  send 
bn  application  a  Cabinet  Photo,  of  the  “  Sweetest,  fattest, 
healthiest  baby  In  the  country.”  It  Is  a  beautiful  picture, 
and  will  do  any  mother’s  heart  good.  It  shows  the  good 
effects  of  using  Lactated  P'ood  ns  a  substitute  for 
mother’s  milk.  JIuth  valuable  Information  for  the  mo¬ 
ther  given.  Give  date  of  birth. 

Wells,  Richardson  di  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt, 


THE  AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE. 


BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 
This  Magazine  portrays  Ameri¬ 
can  thought  and  life  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  is  filled  with  pure  high-class 
literature,  and  can  be  safely  wel¬ 
comed  in  any  family  circle. 

PRICE  250.  OB  $3  A  YEAR  BY  MAIL. 
$ampl*  Copy  of  current  number  mailed  upon  rt^ 
eelpt  of  25  ete,;  back  numbers,  IS  eft. 
Premium  List  with  either. 

Addreee ; 

E.  T.  BVSB  k  SOIT,  Publishers, 

130  &  132  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


LEGGAT  BROS. 

CHEAPEST  BOOKSTORE 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


HANOVER  MILLION 


Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  1TASSAT7  STEEET,  'S’EW  TOES. 

Sixty-ninth  Semi-annnal  Statement,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  Jan.  1,  1887. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-lnsnrance,  •  865,630  45 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  140,184  83 
Net  Surplus,  ....  540,903  67 

Total  Assets,  ....  $2,546,674  95 
SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,325,000) . $1,696,205  00 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  Hens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  In  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  97,500  00 

Loans  on  Call .  30,000  00 

Cash  In  Office  and  on  deposit .  71,568  88 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  606,350  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  67,275  00 

Railroad  Stock .  43,350  00 

Cash  In  bands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  126,098  98 

Accrued  Interest .  S.327  ot 

-  $2,546,674  96 

BZlTJAiniT  S.  WALCOTT,  President. 

I.  REMSEN  LANE,  VIce-Pres’t  and  Sec’y. 

CHARLES  L.  ROE,  )  SAcretarlefl 
CHARLES  A.  SHAW,  }  Ass  t  Secretaries, 

CONTINENTAf” 

(Fire)  Insurance  Co. 

Offkjes,  1  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Contineutal  }  Brooklyn,  cor.  Ourt  and  Montague  StSa 
Buildings :  )  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

STATEMENT,  JANUARY  Ist,  1887. 

Reserve  for  Reinsurance  (of  which  for 

Inland  Marine  $32,950) . Sil.383,800  BB 

Reserve  for  Commissions,  Taxes,  dec.  30,(N>0  OO 
“  for  losses  and  other  claims..  451,3!I3  8i> 

Capital  paid  in  in  Cash .  1,000,000  OO 

Net  S orpins .  1,374,856  03 

Total  Assets . $5,030,981  33 

(The  two  Safety  Funds  now  amount  to  $1,300,000.) 

DIRECTORS: 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  Vice-President. 

CYRUS  PECK,  3d  Vice-President  and  Secreta.'p. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  HIRAM  BARNET, 

GEORGE  BLISS,  LAWRENCE  TURNURB, 

WILLIAM  H.  SWAN,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYEB, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  JOHN  L.  BIKER, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

THEODORE  F.  VAIL,  JOHN  H.  EARLE, 

THEODORE  I.  HUSTED,  RICHARD  A.  McCURDT, 
WM.  M.  RICHARDS,  ALEXANDER  E.  ORB, 

JOHN  CLAFLIN,  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 

B.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  WM.  H.  HURLBUT, 

WILLIAM  G.  LOW,  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

SEYMOUR  L,  HUSTED,  BRADISH  JOHNSON, 

HENRY  F.  SPAULDING,  S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VERMILYE. 

E.  W.  CORLIE8,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

JAMES  FRASER,  WILLIAM  A.  SLATER, 

JOHN  B.  REED. 

A.  M.  KIRBT,  See.  Local  Department. 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  See.  Agency  Department. 

C.  H.  DUTCHER,  See.  Brooklyn  Department. 


xjy-rcfvvri  j.xuo(.vu,  Lix  i/lic  Lvri  xxi  Liic  xiixivx-  BfiST,  SAFEST,  SUREST. — If  y'nu  are  troubled  with 

lean  Veterinary  Collece,  became  a  law.  It  pro-  indigestion  and  pyai.ep8in  take  “  digestylin.  ”  Kecom- 
vided  tlmt  it  shall  be  lawful  for  said  college  to  fi  per  bottle,  sold  by  DrupKists,  or  Wm.  F.  Kidder  k  Co., 
take,  receive,  and  hold,  by  purchase  or  by  de-  **  John  street,  New  Y’ork,  Manufacturers, 
vise,  real  estate  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
8150,000.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  legislation 
in  regard  to  veterinary  affairs,  was  not  as  im¬ 
portant  as  it  was  in  1886. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office^  Xo,  119  Broadway, 

SIXTY-SEVENTH  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
JANUARY,  1887. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  Premium  Fund,  .  -  3,038,648  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 
Claims,  .....  350,268  60 

Xet  Surplus, .  1,418,795  05 

CASH  ASSETS,  •  .  -  $7,802,711  55 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Caah  in  Banks . $337,313  83 

Bond*  and  Mortgage*,belng  first  Hen 

on  Real  Estate . . .  2® 

United  States  Stock*  (market  vralne)..  3,885,373  78 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  Jk  Bonds 

(market  walue) . 1,635,355  OO 

State  and  City  Bonds  (market  vala^.  336,^  OO 
Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand.  449,000  OO 
Interest  due  on  1st  January,  1887  ...  33,495  40 

Premiums  uncoMected  and  in  hands 

of  Aaents  37.3,383  33 

Real  Estate . . 1,378,991  33 

Total . $7,803,711  55 

CH.AS.  J.  MARTIN,  Presidmt. 

D.  A.  HEALD,  J.  H.  WASHEURN, 

Vice- I'resiiii lit.  Vice- Vrrsi dent  and  See. 

T.  B.  GREENE,  W.  L.  BIGELOW, 

E.  O.  SNOW,  JB., 

Atsiltant  Secretaries.  _ 


THE  “  MANHATTAN  ” 

OF  XEW  YOEK, 

1»jO  attfl  leiS  Broadway, 

“All  men  think  all  men  mertal  but  thsmselves,”  but 
there  is  nothing  like  a  spell  of  sickness  to  shake  one’r 
confidence  in  the  stability  ot  his  health  and  the  perma¬ 
nency  of  physical  life.  We  seem  somehow  to  entortait 
(vaguely,  it  may  be)  the  idea  that  life  insurance  may  b« 
very  properly  safely  deferred  until  there  are  premonition* 
ot  declining  health.  This  is  lUce  waiting  for  a  fire  to  occur 
in  your  netghls.rhood,  and  then  running  to  seek  fire  in¬ 
surance  when  the  confiagratlon  Is  threatening  your  own 
house.  It  is  too  late  then  to  get  insurance.  The  blttei 
reflection  “  It  might  have  been,”  may  then  be  timely 
enough;  but  wishes  have  no  power  on  that  day  to  evoke 
from  the  ashes  the  presence  of  the  protective  policy  to 
restore  the  property  lost  by  our  folly. 

Take  Insurance  on  your  life  now.  The  new  plan  of  tb* 
Manhattan  will  not  only  cover  the  contingency  of  death, 
but  he  a  saving  fund  for  yourself,  to  be  resorted  to  in  youi 
advanced  age. 

JAMES  M.  McLEAN,  President. 

J.  L.  B.lLStV,  1st  Vi«.Pres.  H.  B.  STOKES,  2d  Vie^Pr(a 
H.  Y.  WE.1IPLE,  Sffretary.  S.  .Y.  STEBBHS,  Aetnarj. 


AGEN’TS  WANTED.  —  Active,  reliable,  and  persevering 
men  who  desire  agencies  In  the  States  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvanla,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  ar$ 
Invited  to  correspond  with  the  Company  direct. 


nil  I  inil  BOOKS,  RARE. 

MILLION 

LIBRARIES  SUPPLIED  CHEAPER  THAN  ANT  BOOKSTORB 
IN  THE  WOULD.  Libraries  and  parcels  of  books 
bought.  Mammoth  Catalogue  free. 

81  (1I1IIBEB8  ST..  N  tor  mt  otCili  Hall  Park,  I.  (. 


Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication's 

LATEST  ISSUES. 

popolarIxctures 

ON 

THEOLOGICAL  THEMES 

BY  THE 

R«v.  ARCHIBALD  ALEX.  HODGE.  O.D.,  LL.D. 
Price,  $1.35  Net. 

Small  8vo.  473  Pages.  Postage  30c.  Extra. 

DK.  TRENT^  COUSIN. 

By  HELEN  B.  WILLIAMS. 

13mo.  Price,  $1.35. 

THE  FIRS^KIIEDIYE. 

By  Rev.  O.  -MARCH,  D.D. 

13mo.  Illustrated.  Price,  31.50. 

PEOPLE  AND  PASTOR. 

By  Rev.  THOMAS  9IURPHY,  D.D. 

18mo.  Price  in  cloth,  40c.  Paper  covers,  10c.  det. 

Address  orders  to 

JOH.Y  X.  Bli.YCK,  Business  Superintfudent, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Or,  WARD  &  DBUMMONR,  116  Nassan  Street,  New  York. 


GRATEPTJIi— COMPORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 

••  By  n  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  ot  the  fine  properties  of  well  selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately  flavored  beverage,  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  Is  by  the  Judicious  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built 
up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease. 
Hundreds  ot  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us,  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  Is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escaiie 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  tonified  with 
pure  blood,  and  a  properly  nourished  frame.”— Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  only  In 
half  (lound  tins  by  Grocers,  labelled  thus : 

JAMES  EPPS  di  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 

London,  England. 


I2AGO  &  NORTH-WESTERN  I 
RANK  WITH  THE  BEST  I 
YS  OF  THE  WORLD."  ITS  / 
OF  WELL  BALLASTED  / 

L  PENETRATES  THE#^ 
RES  OF  population/  . 
IIGHT  STATES  ANd/  £ 
RITORIES.  ITS  DAY  To « 
ACHES  AND  PALACE  /<o 
EEPING  &  dining  ^51 
i^RS  AFFORD  THE/OX-J 
IIGHEST  REALIZA- / 
nON  OF  SAFETY,  /  0''^< 
LUXURY&SPEED./«“|g 


E 

JujSj 
ccE?^ 

m 

uJI-<o  Hm 


Zuioctr: 

IiJ  Z 


IS  THE  POPU-\;5<<  „• 
R  SHORT  line\ 
rWEEN  CHICAGoV  <- 
)  MINNEAPOLIS, \ '^23 
kUL,  DULUTH,  MIL-\°  “  ^ 
KEE,  MARQUETTE, r 
A,  DENVER,  PORT-\ 

THE  PACIFIC  COASt\z  h 
IE  CHEAP  LANDS  ANd\  £ 
OMES  OF  NEBRASKAlf 
■A,  THE  ONLY  ROUTEV® 
BLACK  HILLS,  ANcA 
EER  CALIFORNIA  LINE* 
H.  C  WICKE^  E.  $  WIISON.gI 

Tr$fic  Mfioiftr.  Qta'l  PaM.  A^atl 


MINNESOTA. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


STATEN  ISLAND 
FANCY 
DYEING 

ESTAiLISHMENT. 


Atlantic  Bxpress  Service. 
1.1VERPOOI.  via  QUEENSTOWN. 

Steamship  “CITY  OP  ROME”  from  New  York 
WEDNESDAY,  June  22.  July  20. 

Largest  and  finest  passenger  Steamer  afloat. 

Saloon  Passage,  $00  to  $190;  Second  Class,  $30. 
GLASGOW  SERVICE. 

Steamer  every  Saturday  from  New  Y'ork  to 

GLASGOW  and  LONDONDERRY. 

Cabin  Passage  to  Glasgow.  Londonderry,  Liverpool,  or 
Belfast,  $.50  and  $00 ;  Second  Class,  $30. 
Steerage,  outward  or  prepaid,  either  Service,  $30. 
Saloon  Excursion  Tickets  at  Reduced  Rates. 
Travellers’  Circular  Letters  ot  Credit,  and  Drafts  for 
any  Amount  Issued  at  lowest  current  rates. 
Steamers  leave  Pier  41,  North  River,  foot  of  Leroy  St. 
For  Books  of  Tours,  Tickets,  or  further  Information, 

Apply  to  SSITSSRSON  SEOTHERS,  Afirents, 

7  Bowling  Green,  New  York.  < 


MENEELT  &  COMPANY, 
WEST  TfiOT,  N.  T*  BELLS, 

For  Churches  Schools,  etc.  -  also  Chimes 
and  Peals.  For  more  than  half  a  centorf 
noted  for  superiority  over  all  othera. 


CLINTON  H.  MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

Tror,  N.  Y., 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR 

CIDItCH,  CHUK,  HD  SCHOOL  DEUS. 


MeShant  Btll  Foundry 

Finest  Grade  of  Bells, 

Camas  axD  PaAia  for  CHUKCHB8,  ka. 
Send  for  Price  and  CataloEQe.  AddrMt 
I  H.  MeSHANK  A  CO., 

f  At/  If  A 


UNEQUALLED  for  CEMENTING 

wood,  n.ass,  chin*,  p$per,  leather,  Ac.  Always 
reedy  for  u>>e.  Pnmemmeed  glu$  kitown. 

RusslaCementCo.,2:».u^^ 


A  Skin  of  Beauty  is  a  joy  Forever. 
SXl.  T.  FSLZZ  aOUXlAUS’S 

ORIENTAL  CREAM,  OR  MAGICAL  BEAUTIFIER. 

,  *1  Removes  Tan,  Pimple 

Freckles,  Motb-PatcUc 


ANTELOPE,  MOUSE 

AND 

EED  KIVEE  VALLEYS 

AND  TURTLE  MOUNTAIN  DISTRICT. 

with  200  miles  New  Railroad,  Good  Markets,  Numerous 
New  Towns  (Including  Rugby,  an  Important  Junction,  ami 
Minot,  Division  Headquarters),  Two  Million  Acres 
excellent  government  laud,  directly  on  the  line  ol 
R.  R.  afford  excellent  opportunities  for  Stockmen, 
Farmers,  Mechanics,  and  Merchants.  0)me  early  and 
Investigate,  or  for  further  particulars  write  to 
I'.  II.  WAiIRKN. 

G.  P.  A.  St.  P.  M.  k  M.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


darreVt,  nephews  &  CO. 

Proprietors. 

Dye,  Clean,  and  Re-Flnlsh  Dresa 
Goods  and  Garments  without  rip¬ 
ping. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list 

a  &7  John  Street,  New  York. 


BSa  .4  J  Removes  Tan,  Pimples, 

S'?  Freckles,  Moth-Patches, 

-4  ^  O  'S  Bash  and  Skin  Diseases, 

and  every  blemish  on 
H  -  .a  k  W  beauty,  and  defies  detec- 

OO  stood  th. 

^  e  ^  /JICT  test  of  thirty  years,  and 

i*  i  ^  S  (Mlf  Is  so  harmless  we  tasta 

A  It  to  be  sure  the  prepa- 

ration  Is  properly  made. 
U)  Accept  no  counterfeit  of 

at  similar  name.  The  die- 

V  tlngulshed  Dr.L.A. Sayre 

y  \  saldtoaladyottheAouf- 

1  f  \  ton  (a  patient) :  "As  yo» 

I  ladies  wilt  use  them,  I  reo- 

ommend  ‘  Oouraud's  Cream  * 
(u  the  least  harmful  of 

One  bottle  will  last  si  x  months,  using  It  every  day.  AIs. 
Poudre  Subtile  removes  superfluous  hair  without  Injur/ 
to  the  skin  FERD.  T.  HOPKINS,  Manager,  48  Bond  St,, 
running  through  to  Main  Office,  87  Great  Jones  St.,  N  T. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers  through¬ 
out  the  D.  A,  Canadas,  and  Europe.  Also  found  In  New  York 
City  at  B.  H.  Macy's,  Stern’s,  Ehrlch’s,  Ridley’s,  and  other 
Fancy  Goods  Dealers.  A^Beware  of  bsse  Imitations;  $1,000 
Reward  for  arrest  and  proof  of  any  one  selling  the  some. 


CHORT-HANDsjIm^ 

entering  NOW.  Skill  in  Three  Months  by  HsTee's 
Sv.tem.  No  fsllore..  H.ven’a  College.:  New  York,  N.Y. ; 
Phil..,  Pa. ;  Chlongo,  III. ;  ClnelnnaU,  O. ;  But  Fruieiwo,  Csl. 

Entirely  Different.  Qrestest  Improvsmsni. 
lit  success  it  unprsesdenisd.  Giined  greater 
populsriiy  at  home  in  ihrso  moniht,  wiihouiad. 
veriiting,  than  all  other  Oxygen  Tpsaimenis 
Gombinad  after  twsniy  years  of  advertising.  Fop 
Contumpiion,  Csiarrh,  Hiy  Fever,  Asthma, 
Throat  Troubles,  Dytpsptis,  Rhsumatism,  Ner- 
vout  Protirallonand  Qeneral  Dabiliiy.  Purifies 
and  Enriohet  the  Blood.  Home  Trestmenf 
shipped  all  over  the  world.  Inieretilng  leHere 
from  prominent  paiienit  showing  lie  great  su- 
ptriorliy,  and  Trsaliss  Free  by  Mall. 

WALTER  C.  BROWNING,  M.  0., 

1235  Aroh  Strsst,  -  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ABIC  AFFPR  To  Introdoce  them,  wo 
DIU  UP  r  tK.  will  Civo  Away  i.ooo 
8elf-Operatlnjf  Washinsf  Machinpj*.  1  r  y(»u  want 
one  nenU  im  your  name,  K  <>.  and  express  offlee 

at  once.  Vhe  National  Co«.SSOe7Hte,S.T. 

TciiRlTifsT 

'^rn  1  say  cure  1  do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them 
for  a  time  and  then  have  them  return  agatn^I  mean  a 
radical  cure.  I  have  made  the  disease  of  FITS,  EPI¬ 
LEPSY  or  FALLING  SICKNESS  a  life-long  study.  1 
warrant  my  remedy  to  care  the  wont  cases.  Became 
otben  have  failed  la  no  reason  for  not  now  receiving  a 


Braces  for  Round  Shoulders,  Oval  and  Weak 
Backs.  Elastic  Stockings  and  Bandages  for 
Swollen  Veins.  Belts  and  Supporters  for 
both  Sexes.  Crutches,  Trusses,  etc. 

Lady  attendant  for  Ladles. 

PEET  &  CO., 

501  Sixth  Avenwe,  New  York. 


The  American  Investment  Company,  ot  Emmeta- 
burg,  Iowa,  with  a  Paid-up  capital  of  $600,000,  sarpln* 
$75,000,  offers  first  Mortgage  Loans  drawing  seven  per 
cent.,  both  Principal  and  Interest  tally  gnaranteesl. 
Also  6  per  cent.  10-year  Debenture  Bonds  secured  by  106 
per  cent,  of  first  Mortgage  Loans  held  In  trust  by  the 
Mercantile  Trust  Company,  N.  Y.  5  per  cent  certifi¬ 
cates  of  deposit  for  periods  under  one  year.  Write  for  full 
information  and  references  to  the  comiiany  at  1 50  Nassau 
street.  N.  V.  A.  L.  Ormsby,  Vice- Pres,  and  Gen.  Manager 


doe*  with  th*  fins*. . 
Blalihsld securely  day  an 
certain.  It  is  easy,  durable 

SSiMtiw.  Hounoa 


m^m  W  ■  ■■  One  full  bottle  of  the  Celebrated  MIKADO 
nu  B  II  COLOGNE  sent  free  of  postage  on  receipt  of 

■w ■$■■■■■  hHMBB  01  SOcts.  (stamps  taken)  and  if  you  will  mention 

I  |■lll  I  wl  ILb IWIHI^Bname  of  this  paper  we  will  send  youTsn  fjiljl 
a  nackao-e  of  13  Elegant  Imported  Frosted  Chromatic  and  Oloographlc  Cards. (could  not  be  r  A 
^gh^yXre  ^r80ct*).^rite  your  name  and  Postoffice  pTainly.  FLEMING  BROS.,  PHisIWfg,  Pfc 


1 7cm  nothin^  fora  ttiaL  ftod  I  will  core  joa. 
AddreiirDr7&  a  BoSlf,  189  PeBrt  BL,  New  York. 


The  Great  Church  LIGHT 

niNK’9  Patent  BafiMSOTU  gW*  the  Mute  P^avAil.  th*  •eta 
Chmaeat  sod  the  Bust  Light  known  lot  Churches,  Stores,  Show  Wiadowt. 
PirloTS.  Bsaks,  OSkes,  PIctare'.Gellerles,  Thestres,  Dtpots,  etc.  New  tad  cle- 
nat  destgni.  Send  site  of  tacts.  Cst  circelsf  and  estiaste.  A  Hbcn]  discount 

b^a^udibsMSda  o  LP.rilI]IK.MlPswlMfUte.M.T. 


XUM 
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gtttrrnt  Ci>entg. 

PerMMd  «■<  Icwi  Item. 

William  E.  Chandler  (Bepublioan)  was  elected 
tJaited  States  Senator  for  New  Hampshire  June  14. 

Major  Ben  Parley  Poore  started  as  a  newsboy 
In  Baaton. 

Two  of  the  Chicago  “boodlers,”  Garigle  and 
McDonald,  were  found  guilty  on  Saturday  and 
sentenced  to  three  years  each  In  the  penitentiary. 

Bev.  £.  P.  Bm,  the  novelist,  is  publishing  a 
story  in  a  S3mdicate  of  papers,  entitled  "  The  Earth 
Trembled ;  a  Tale  of  the  Charleston  Earthquake.” 

The  Illinois  L^slature  has  passed  a  bill  mak¬ 
ing  It  unlawful  to  furnish  tobacco  to  boys  under 
sixteen  years  of  age. 

Key  West,  Fla.,  has  had  several  fatal  cases  of 
yellow  fever  lately,  and  there  is  a  great  exodus  of 
tourists  and  citizens  in  consequence. 

Two  gypsy  girls  were  struck  by  lightning  while 
Bitting  under  a  tree  at  Beading,  Pa.  Both  were 
fatally  injured. 

Petrified  lobsters,  clams,  turtles,  and  the  like, 
are  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  Santa  Catalina 
Mountains  in  Arizona,  at  a  height  of  nearly  10,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  finds  that  the  true  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  labor  problem  is  to  go  to  work  and  keep 
at  it,  striving  in  the  right  spirit  to  make  the  best 
of  it.  This  is  the  true  anti-poverty  policy. 

Dr.  Bush,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  SheflQeld 
Scientific  School  at  New  Haven,  claims  that  the 
clerical  trustees  of  Yale  are  much  more  liberal  to¬ 
ward  science  than  the  lay  members 

A  Cincinnati  paper  says  the  law  to  close  the  sa¬ 
loons  at  midnight  in  Cincinnati,  has  done  more  to 
suppress  rowdyism  and  outrages  than  any  half- 
dozen  others  on  the  statute  books  combined. 

The  Suez  Canal  Company  have  arranged  to  pay 
dC80,000  for  widening  the  channel.  It  is  hoped  in 
this  way  to  shorten  the  passage  through  the  canal 
by  twenty-four  hours  at  least. 

The  birth  of  the  first  white  baby  in  South  Sioux 
City,  Neb.,  the  other  day  was  celebrated  by  the 
citizens  serenading  the  new-comer  and  presenting 
him  with  a  comer  lot. 

It  has  been  computed  that  the  death  rate  of  the 
globe  is  67  a  minute,  97,790  a  day,  and  35,639,835  a 
year,  and  the  birth  rate  70  a  minute,  100,800  a 
day,  and  36,792,000  a  year. 

A  family  of  five  persons  was  made  ill  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  by  eating  canned  salmon,  and  alarming 
revelations  are  made  in  connection  with  deleteri¬ 
ous  ingredients  used  by  bakers  and  confectioners. 

An  employer  in  a  Bhode  Island  factory  town 
recently  paid  his  employes  $700  on  Saturday  in 
new  bills  secretly  marked.  On  the  following  Mon¬ 
day  $400  worth  of  these  marked  bills  were  placed 
in  bank  by  the  saloon-keepers  of  the  place. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  spirits  in  this 
country  has  fallen  one-half  since  1840 — that  is, 
from  two  and  a-half  gallons  to  one  and  a  quarter 
gallons,  but  that  of  beer  has  increased  from  less 
than  two  gallons  to  eleven  gallons  per  individual. 

Bobert  Louis  Stevenson,  the  author,  is  in  Switz¬ 
erland  for  his  health.  He  Is  threatened  with  con¬ 
sumption,  and  is  in  a  very  delicate  condition.  He 
owes  his  illness,  it  is  said,  to  a  steerage  voyage  to 
the  United  States  undertaken  for  literary  purposes. 

Munkaesy’s  celebrated  painting  “Christ  before 
Pilate,”  has  been  taken  to  Boston  by  its  new  own¬ 
er,  John  Wanamaker  of  Philadelphia,  and  will  be 
exhibited  for  several  weeks  at  Horticultural  Hall 
on  Tremont  street. 

A  few  days  ago  Gov.  Foraker  of  Ohio,  Issued  a 
notary's  commission  to  an  applicant  named  D.  S. 
Gregory  of  Cuyahoga  county.  Lately  it  came  to 
the  Governor’s  knowledge  that  Gregory  was  a 
woman,  and  the  Governor  revoked  the  commis¬ 
sion  by  proclamation. 

There  are  now  over  1000  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Associations  in  this  country,  with  140,000  members, 
expending  for  Christian  work  $785,000.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  of  property  in  buildings,  libraries,  etc.,  is 
over  $5,000,000,  The  Sunday-schools  number  over 
100,000,  with  8,500,000  scholars. 

The  law  firm  of  which  Ex-Secretary  Bobert  T. 
Lincoln  is  a  member  is  said  to  have  an  income  of 
$60,000  a  year.  Lincoln  has  developed  into  one  of 
the  best  real-estate  lawyers  in  Chicago,  and,  it  is 
said,  has  resolved  never  to  hold  another  political 
office. 

The  attempt  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  to  secure 
the  tea  trade,  has  forced  the  steamship  lines  run¬ 
ning  to  San  Francisco  to  shorten  the  time  between 
Yokohama  and  San  Francisco  by  two  days.  Tea 
from  Shanghai  is  now  put  down  at  Liverpool  in  36 
days — a  week  quicker  than  by  the  Suez  route. 

In  1869  North  Carolina  issued  $10,000,000  of 
bonds.  Interest  has  not  been  paid  for  many 
years.  In  issuing  the  bonds  the  State  provided 
for  a  special  tax  for  the  payment  of  the  interest, 
but  the  Legislature  has  repudiated  it.  Judge 
Bond  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  now 
holds  that  the  tax  must  be  levied. 

Bev.  Dr.  Barbour’s  resignation  as  college  pastor 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Yale  College  corporation. 
The  resignation  of  Leonard  Waldo,  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  has  also  been  accepted.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  extended  to  S.  B.  Chittenden  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  for  his  gift  of  $100,000.  Minister 
Phelps  was  requested  to  convey  a  similar  expres¬ 
sion  to  an  unknown  London  friend  who  recently 
presented  $25,000  to  the  College. 

Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  the  prlma  donna,  met 
with  an  accident  lately,  while  driving  about  Hali¬ 
fax,  N.  8.,  with  her  manager,  M.  Strakosch.  At 
Point  Pleasant,  where  the  Atlantic  rolls  in  with 
great  force.  Miss  Kellogg  alighted  and  went  to  the 
water’s  edgeto  gather  sea  plants.  While  stepping  ' 
on  a  rock  her  foot  slipped,  and  she  fell  into  the 
water.  A  big  wave  carried  her  out  some  distance, 
but  Mr.  Strakosch  succeeded  in  getting  the  singer 
ashore. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Hugh  Owen  Pentecost,  President 
of  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  calls 
Dr,  McGlynn  the  new  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  Henry 
George  the  new  St.  Paul.  Here  are  three  speci¬ 
mens  of  Dr.  Pentecost’s  latest  utterances ;  “  There 
is  not  much  use  in  trusting  God  when  a  few  men 
own  the  earth.  I  haven’t  told  a  poor  man  to  trust 
in  God  for  some  time.”  “  If  Jesus  Christ  should 
come  to  the  earth  again.  He  would  preach  the  land 
doctrine  and  join  the  Anti-Poverty  Society,  and 
then  He  would  be  black-balled,  sure.”  “  This  na¬ 
tion  consists  of  50,000,000  people,  mostly  fools.” 

Our  population  has  doubled  about  every  quarter 
of  a  century.  Dealing  in  round  numbers  it  may 
be  recalled  that  we  were  3,000,000  in  1775,  6,000,- 
000  in  1800,  12,000,000  in  1825,  24,000,00  in  18.50, 
50,000,000  in  1875,  and  with  the  immigrant  contri¬ 
butions  we  will  be  over  100,000,000  in  1900.  It  is  a 
startling  outlook,  this  geometrical  progression  of 
population,  and  we  will  bid  Godjspeed  to  Germany 
and  other  countries  in  their  eflterts  to  change  the 
course  of  the  migration  movements  to  other  parts. 
We  have  now  a  larger  alien  element  than  is  safe, 
and  ought  to  have  twenty  years  rest  to  digest  and 
assimilate  it. 

A  statistical  exhibit  of  the  churches  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  has  been  made  by  The  Independent. 
The  results  are  compared  with  figures  gathere<l 
four  years  since.  According  to  numbers  the  sum¬ 
mary  is  as  follows : 

Churchtt.  Cowinunimn/*. 

MethodlBts .  IT-aca  29.493  4.532,6.>« 

Roman  Catholics .  6,910  7,65S  4,000,00*) 

Baptlow .  •M),«M  3,727,020 

PreobjaerlanB .  12,868  9,429  1,082,43*. 

Lutherans .  7,573  3,990  930,8;*) 

Oonxregationallstfl . . . ,  4,277  4,0'.H)  436,3,9 

EplBCOl^aliats . .  4,624  3,865  430,531 

The  net  gains  in  four  years  are  thus  stated : 

HethodistB .  5,581 

Baptists .  3,691 

Lutherans .  1.443 

Presbyterians .  l,*^ 

Episcopalians. 

Congregational  is ts 

Minneapolis  has  50,000  Scandinavians,  more 
than  any  other  city  in  the  world  except  Christiana, 
Stockholm,  and  Copenhagan. 
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1,085 

595 

115.999 

1.416 

201 

78,832 

341 

367 

48,760 

i  Severe  FaMlae  la  Asia  Htaier. 

The  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  (Bos 
ton)  is  advised  of  a  severe  famine  in  a  portion  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  appeal  is  made  upon  the  benevo 
lent  and  humane  for  succor.  Bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  embracing  the  ancient  cities 
of  Tarsus  and  Adana,  the  state  of  affairs  is  so  de¬ 
plorable  as  to  render  an  appeal  to  the  benevolent 
public  an  immediate  duty.  The  harv'est  time  has 
just  passed,  but  not  a  single  sheaf  of  grain  will 
be  cut  on  all  the  plain,  ordinarily  so  fertile,  save 
in  a  few  fields  artificially  watered.  The  city  of 
Adana  is  in  the  centre  of  this  region,  and  from  this 
place  the  Bev.  G.  F.  Montgomery  wrote  on  May 
5th  of  a  severe  Winter,  with  much  suffering,  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  people  had  lived  in  the  hope  of 
better  times.  He  adds : 

Now  the  Spring  has  come,  and  the  heaven  is  as 
iron,  and  the  earth  as  brass.  There  is  no  grass 
for  the  cattle,  no  harvest  of  the  W'inter-sown  grain, 
and  no  sowing  for  the  usual  Summer  crops ;  abso¬ 
lutely  no  opportunity  to  earn  a  single  piaster  of 
money.  The  little  oil  in  the  bottom  of  the  cruse, 
and  the  handful  of  meal  in  the  barrel  is  fast  melt¬ 
ing  away,  and  there  is  yet  at  least  twelve  months 
before  there  can  possibly  be  any  work  or  another 
opportunity  for  a  harvest. 

Already  most  of  the  farmers’  villages  are  desert¬ 
ed.  The  people  had  hoped  to  save  their  vineyards, 
but  now  the  leaves  are  turning  .yellow,  and  vines 
are  beginning  to  dry  up,  and  will  be  ruined.  Num¬ 
bers  of  people  are  trying  to  sell  copper  vessels, 
beds,  furniture,  cows,  and  oxen  on  the  street  at 
one-fourth  of  their  worth.  Cows  are  being  sold  at 
thirty  plasters  each,  about  $1.25. 

A  committee  appointed  at  Adana  to  present  an 
appeal  to  benevolent  people  in  America,  has  sent 
this  statement,  which  is  vouched  for  as  correct  by 
American  missionaries  in  Turkey : 

A  square  section  of  our  most  fertile  plains,  3000 
square  miles  in  extent,  extending  from  Mersine  on 
the  west  sixty  miles,  to  Missis  on  the  east,  is  now 
a  sad  desert.  The  yearly  exports  from  these  fields, 
in  cotton,  sesame,  oats,  and  millet,  has  been  about 
$3,500,000,  and  the  wheat  and  barley  produced  has 
been  worth  even  more.  This  year  also,  because 
there  is  no  grass,  the  fiocks  and  herds  are  mostl.y 
destroyed.  Butter,  cheese,  and  milk  are  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  found.  This  section  contains  over  100,000 
inhabitants,  of  whom  20,000  are  able  to  find  a 
living  without  help.  But  80,000  are  destitute,  and 
cannot  be  kept  from  starvation  unless  help  is 
brought  to  them  from  without.  Many  of  them 
have  lived  until  now  only  by  selling  their  furniture, 
in  some  ca.ses  even  to  the  beds  from  under  them. 
Three  days  ago  a  little  girl  twelve  years  old  tried 
to  sell  a  small  glass  lamp  on  the  street  for  one 
piaster,  that  she  might  buy  bread,  as  she  said  they 
had  nothing  to  eat  at  home,  and  after  this  nothing 
to  sell.  The  sad  sights  we  are  compelled  every 
day  to  witness,  cannot  be  described  with  the  pen. 
All  eyes  are  full  of  weeping,  and  the  air  is  full  of 
lamentation.  Unless  the  benevolent  of  America 
and  England  have  mercy,  and  reach  out  their  pity¬ 
ing  hands  toward  our  country  with  generous  help, 
this  large  number  of  poor  people  must  perish  of 
starvation. 

Contributions  for  these  starving  people  may  be 
sent  to  Dr.  N.  G.  Clark,  Congregational  House, 

1  Somerset  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

.U  the  National  Capital. 

During  the  recent  military  contest  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  the  Gatllng-gun  contest  at  the  Arsenal,  be¬ 
tween  Battery  A  of  the  First  Ohio  Keglment  of 
artillery,  and  the  Gatling  gun  squad  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Legion,  the  former  won.  With  a  single  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  gun  the  Ohio  battery  fired  four 
hundred  shots  at  a  target  situated  one  thousand 
yards  distant,  and  hit  the  target  two  hundred  and 
seventy-six  times.  This  work  is  considered  re¬ 
markably  creditable.  Every  one  of  four  hundred 
shots  fired  on  skirmish  line  at  a  five-hundred-yard 
target  hit  the  mark. 

There  are  now  six  survivors  of  the  Greely  Arctic 
expedition.  Gen.  Greely  is  Chief  of  the  Signal 
Service,  David  L.  Bralnard  is  Second  Lieutenant  of 
Cavalry  at  Fort  Walla  Walla,  Julius  E.  Frederick 
is  sick  and  crippled  in  his  home  in  Indianapolis, 
Henry  Biederbeck  is  a  messenger  in  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Bureau  at  Washington,  Maurice  Connell  is  a 
private  in  the  Signal  Corps  at  San  Francisco,  and 
Francis  Long  is  a  sergeant  in  the  Signal  Corps  at 
Kansas  City. 

A  curious  result  of  the  placing  of  electric  lights 
in  front  of  the  Treasury  and  other  public  buildings 
at  Washington,  has  been  an  extraordinary  com¬ 
bination  of  spiders’  webs.  The  spiders  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  flies,  moths,  etc.,  are  attracted  by  the 
light,  and  hence  their  webs  are  in  some  parts  so 
thick  that  parts  of  the  architectural  ornamenta¬ 
tion  are  no  longer  visible. 

Secretary  Lamar  has  issued  orders  requiring  the 
land  grant  railroads  of  the  country  to  show  cause 
why  an  order  should  not  be  issued  restoring  to  the 
public  domain  the  lands  now  withdrawn  from  set¬ 
tlement  and  held  in  Indemnity. 

Those  Rebel  Flags. 

President  Cleveland  created  a  good  deal  of  sur¬ 
prise  last  week  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  Adj.- 
Gen.  Drum,  he  ordered  the  rebel  flags  captured  by 
the  Union  troops  to  be  returned  to  their  respective 
States.  He  has  since  reconsidered  his  hasty  order 
in  the  following  note : 

Execittive  Mansion,  ( 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Juno  16,  1887.  ( 

To  the  Secretary  of  War :  I  have  to-day  consid¬ 
ered  with  more  care  than  when  the  subject  was 
orally  presented  to  me  the  action  of  j’our  Depart¬ 
ment  directing  letters  to  be  a<ldressed  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  all  the  States,  offering  to  return,  if  de¬ 
sired,  to  the  loyal  States  the  Union  flags  captured 
in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  by  the  Confederate 
forces  and  afterward  recovered  by  Government 
troops,  and  to  the  Confederate  States  the  flags 
captured  by  the  Union  forces,  all  of  which  for 
many  years  have  been  packetl  in  boxes  and  stored  ! 
in  the  cellar  and  attic  of  the  War  Department.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  return  of  ttiese  Hags  in 
the  manner  thus  contemplated  is  not  authorizeil 
by  existing  law  nor  justified  as  an  executive  act. 

I  request,  therefore,  that  no  further  step  be  taken 
in  the  matter  except  to  examine  and  inventory 
these  flags  and  adopt  proper  measures  for  their 
preservation.  Any  direction  as  to  the  final  dis¬ 
position  of  them  should  originate  with  Congress. 

Yours  truly,  Grover  Cleveland. 

West  Point  tiradnates. 

Sixty-four  cadets  were  graduated  from  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  June  11. 
Gen.  Sheridan  was  the  chief  dignitary  present,  but 
Gen.  Sherman  was  even  a  greater  centre  of  at¬ 
tention.  On  the  platform  were  Gens.  Sheridan, 
Sherman  and  Merritt,  the  academical  and  mili¬ 
tary  staff;  the  board  of  visitors,  of  which  G.  W. 
Childs  is  president,  and  other  distinguished  guests. 
The  graduating  class  occupied  the  place  of  hon¬ 
or,  and  their  comrades  took  seats  behind  them. 
After  the  band  had  played  a  national  air,  the 
Rev.  John  W.  Brown  delivered  an  address  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  board  of  visitors.  His  theme  was 
“  Character  and  Duty.”  Gen.  Sherman  was  the 
next  speaker.  He  talked  in  a  humorous  vein.  He 
started  out  by  making  an  apology  for  reading  his 
speech,  and  said  he  never  read  one  before.  He 
pulled  out  a  big  roll  of  manuscript  and  l)eg<bi  to 
read.  He  had  not  read  five  lines  before  he  looked 
up  and  began  to  tell  a  funny  story,  and  that  was 
the  last  of  the  manuscript.  He  threw  it  aside  and 
never  referred  to  it  again.  He  said  occasions  like 
that  always  made  him  humorous.  He  laughed  to 
see  how  wise  and  dignified  these  young  fellows 
looked,  as  though  each  of  their  young  heads  con¬ 
tained  all  the  military  knowledge  in  the  world. 

“  What  glorious  confidence  ;  wliat  magnificent  in¬ 
nocence.”  Gen.  Sheridan  was  the  last  speaker. 
He  welcomed  the  graduates  into  the  ranks  of  the 
army.  He  urged  them  to  do  their  duty  the  best 
way  they  knew  how ;  to  be  good  to  their  men,  and 
then  their  men  would  be  good  to  them.  He  said 
young  officers  should  not  ask  influential  friends  to 
help  them.  “  I  never  got  any  of  that  kind  of  help. 
When  I  was  appointed  a  lieutenant,  I  resolved  to 
be  a  first-class  one  and  to  perform  my  duties  the 
best  way  I  knew  how.”  He  then  traced  his  own 
advancement  step  by  step,  and  said  it  was  all  owing 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  always  tried  to  do  his  duty. 
He  then  hande<l  the  cadets  their  diplomas.  Francis 
R.  Shunk  of  Pennsylvania  was  the  first  to  step  for¬ 
ward,  but  the  applause  that  greeted  him  as  the 
highest  man  in  the  class,  was  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  thunderous  hand  clapping  awarded  colored 
Cadet  Alexander  for  winning  32d  place  in  the  class. 


Imtltattons. 

Frederick  H.  Ridge  of  California,  formerly  a 
resident  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  has  pre¬ 
sented  that  city  with  a  valuable  lot,  upon  which 
will  be  erected  a  public  library.  The  value  of  this 
gift  is  over  $150,000. 

Don  Alonzo  Watson,  one  of  Rochester’s  wealthy 
citizens,  has  given  $50,000  to  the  University  of 
Rochester  to  endow  a  chair  of  political  economy 
and  history.  The  announcement  was  made  at  the 
Alumni  dinner  that  $100,000  had  been  given  to  the 
collie  in  bequests  at  this  commencement. 

Mrs.  Cora  Knight  Clifford  has  been  unanimously 
requested  by  the  trustees  and  students  of  Wiley 
University,  at  Marshall,  Texas,  to  succeed  her  late 
husband  in  the  presidency  of  that  Institution.  Mrs. 
Clifford  is  a  native  of  East  Rumford,  Maine,  a 
graduate  of  the  Wesleyan  College  at  Kent’s  Hill, 
and  a  person  of  marked  ability. 

At  a  full  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Delaware  College  J  une  14,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
asking  the  resignation  of  the  five  members  of  the 
faculty,  including  President  Caldwell.  A  Com 
mittee  on  Reorganization  was  then  appointed  to 
meet  J  une  22.  This  step  was  taken  because  of  the 
strained  relations  which  exist  between  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  the  other  four  members  of  the  faculty. 

The  amount  pledged  by  the  citizens  of  Pomona 
for  a  Congregational  college  for  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  is  $170,000,  of  which  $27,000  is  cash. 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  in  Virginia, 
which  had  previously  conferred  the  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  on  Mr.  Cable,  has  paid 
the  same  compliment  to  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 

James  P.  Baxter  of  Portland,  Me.,  has  announced 
his  intention  to  erect  and  present  to  the  Maine 
Historical  Society  and  the  Portland  Public  Library 
a  building  valued  at  $100,000.  He  stated  in  ad¬ 
dition  that  should  the  building  ever  be  required 
for  the  Libraiy  alone,  he  would  provide  the  So¬ 
ciety  with  other  suitable  quarters. 

Dr,  J.  H.  Vincent,  Chancellor  of  the  Chautau¬ 
qua  University,  announces  that  he  has  secured  the 
services  of  Prof.  Henry  Drummond  as  a  lecturer 
this  season  at  the  Chautauqua  and  Framingham 
assemblies.  Prof.  Drummond  is  the  author  of 
‘Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,”  and  our 
readers  know  all  about  him.  Among  other  things 
he  is  an  earnest  leader  In  the  instruction  of  work¬ 
ingmen. 

Deaths  of  Prominent  Persons. 

Sinclair  Tousey,  the  well  known  publisher,  died 
at  his  home  in  New  York,  June  16,  after  a  lingering 
illness  of  nearly  a  year.  Mr.  Tousey  was  born  in 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  July  18,  1815.  About 
thirty-three  years  ago  he  established  himself  in 
New  York  as  a  wholesale  news  agent,  which  busi¬ 
ness  he  carried  on  until  1864,  when  he  organized 
the  American  News  Company  and  became  its  first 
president,  an  office  which  he  held  until  his  death. 
He  was  an  anti-slavery  man,  and  a  friend  of  Gerritt 
Smith,  Horace  Greeley  and  others.  Sub8e<iuently 
he  was  active  in  the  Republican  Party.  He  was 
also  for  many  years  the  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  prison  association,  and  devoted 
much  time  to  Its  work.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club,  of  the 
societies  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
and  Children,  and  was  vice-president  of  the  Hahne¬ 
mann  hospital. 

Prof.  Jonathan  Pearson,  for  more  than  fifty 
years  connected  with  the  Union  College  faculty, 
died  June  20  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years. 
Death  was  due  to  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  history  of  Schenectady  and  Albany 
counties,  and  made  up  the  reports  of  a  number  of 
old  Dutch  churches  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  while 
doing  active  duty  as  a  member  of  the  faculty.  He 
was  universally  loved  and  respected  by  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

Provance  McCormick,  who  In  1841  established 
the  first  coke  oven  and  made  the  first  coke  in  this 
country,  died  on  Frldaj  at  Connellsville,  Pa.,  aged 
88  years.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Col.  William 
Crawford,  the  first  settler  in  that  part  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  having  gone  there  with  Washington,  who 
was  at  that  time  a  Captain.  Mr.  McCormick  made 
large  fortune  in  various  business  enterprises, 
but  the  great  failure  of  B.  F.  Bear  a  few  years 
ago,  ruined  him,  and  when  he  died  he  was  de¬ 
pending  fora  living  on  the  small  fees  derived  from 
his  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Mrs.  Mary  Louisa  Wineland,  the  last  surviving 
grandchild  of  Major-Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair  of  Colo¬ 
nial  and  Revolutionarj*  fame,  died  at  Youngstown, 
Pa.,  on  Friday,  aged  77  years.  Her  mother,  Louisa 
St.  Clair,  at  the  age  of  18  acted  as  a  scout  and 
messenger  for  her  father  in  the  Indian  wars,  and 
the  celebrated  warrior  Joseph  Brant  had  her  in 
custody  once,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  asked  Gen. 
St.  Clair  for  her  as  his  wife.  Mrs.  W’ineland  al¬ 
ways  said  that  if  Brant  had  won  her  mother,  he 
would  not  have  made  his  bloody  alliance  with  the 
British  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

liovernnirnt  Silver. 

The  count  of  the  cash  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  which  is  now  in  progress  has  developed 
the  fact  that  the  vault  capacity  is  entirely  inade¬ 
quate  for  the  safe  handling  of  the  silver.  The 
silver  vault  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  some 
time  ago  and  there  still  remained  about  8,000,000 
standard  dollars  which  for  want  of  a  better  place 
were  pile<l  in  bags  in  the  passageway  leading  to  the 
ault.  In  making  the  count  these  bags  had  to  be 
removeil  to  an  outside  hall,  where  they  now  re¬ 
main  protected  from  outside  interference  by  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  pine  board  partition.  It  has,  therefore, 
to  be  guarded  at  all  times  by  watchmen  emploj’ed 
in  the  building,  who  are  armed  with  revolvers  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  and  with  repeating  rifles  during  the 
night.  Every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  being  tampered  with  while  in  its  exposed 
condition.  The  count  will  last  five  weeks  more, 
and  the  silver  cannot  be  returned  to  the  vault 
room  until  that  is  conclude*!.  In  the  meantime, 
work  is  being  pushed  on  the  new  silver  vault  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  last  Congress.  It  will  have  storage 
capacity  tor  100,000,000  standard  dollars,  and  will 
probably  be  ready  for  use  in  September. 

107  Years  Old. 

an  eventful  I)rSINE.SS  career. 

Not  manj’  houses  in  any  line  of  business  in  this 
country  can  show  a  business  career  extemling  over 
a  century.  The  drug  firm  of  Hazard,  Hazard  k 
Co.  is  one  of  half  a  dozen  notable  examples  in  this 
city.  Its  business  was  established  in  1780,  and 
since  1821  members  of  the  Hazard  family  have 
been  prominent  in  its  management.  The  firm’s 
name  has  just  been  changed  from  Caswell,  Hazard 
A  Co.,  but  the  partners  and  management  remain 
the  same  as  for  years  past.  The  business  career 
of  the  firm  has  been  marked  by  integrity  in  the 
treatment  of  customers,  and  consequent  pros¬ 
perity.  They  have  two  places  of  business  in  this 
city,  one  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  avenue  ami  Twenty- 
fourth  street,  and  the  otlier  at  the  corner  of  Sixth 
avenue  and  Thirty-ninth  street.  At  both  places  a 
system  of  checks  and  revision  is  in  vogue  in  the 
compounding  of  prescriptions,  by  which  there  is  as 
nearly  absolute  protection  from  error  as  human 
Ingenuity  can  <levise.  The  special  preparations  of 
the  firm  in  medicine  and  toilet  articles,  as  well  as 
their  line  of  surgical  instruments,  are  known  all 
over  the  countiy.  The  high  character  of  the  house 
has  been  attained  by  the  strictest  attention  to 
business  and  by  merit.— N.  Y.  Tribune,  April  16. 

As  Fatal  as  War. 

At  the  Master  Car-builders  As.sociation  meeting 
in  Minneapolis  last  week,  M.  N.  Forney  of  the 
Committee  on  Accidents  to  Train-men,  suiunitted 
a  report.  The  report  states  that  25,037  locomo¬ 
tives  in  the  United  States  killed  1426  employes 
and  injured  6548  during  the  past  year.  Nearly 
one-half  of  these  injuries  came  from  coupling 
cars.  The  Committee  having  in  charge  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  freight-train  brakes,  submitted  their  report 
to  the  convention  to-day  as  follows :  Our  present 


information  derived  from  recent  teste  point  to  two 
conclusions  — First,  that  the  best  type  of  brake 
for  long  freight-trains  is  the  one  operated  by  air, 
but  in  which  the  valves  are  actuated  by  electricity ; 
second,  that  this  type  of  brake  possesses  four  dis¬ 
tinct  advantages  —  First,  it  stops  a  train  in  the 
shortest  possible  distance;  second,  it  abolishes 
shocks  and  Its  attending  damage  to  equipment ; 
third,  it  releases  instantaneously ;  fourth,  it  can 
be  graduated  perfectly. 

The  <)accn’8  Jubilee. 

The  London  of  Tuesday  last,  the  special  Jubi¬ 
lee  Day,  quite  surpassed  the  London  of  fifty  years 
ago.  The  whole  city  was  a  show  in  the  day-time, 
and  in  the  evening  when  all  the  modern  spectacu¬ 
lar  inventions  were  brought  into  full  requisition, 
it  surpassed  even  Paris  itself  in  scenic  brilliancy. 
It  Is  estimated  that  full  three  millions  of  people 
were  there  to  see  the  great  processional  pageant, 
and  in  the  evening  “  the  city  on  fire,”  as  It  were, 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  world.  At  least 
$500,000  were  paid  for  seats  or  improvised  stands. 
High  prices  were  also  paid  for  every  available 
window  and  balcony  along  the  route.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  peers  and  ether  prominent  persons  belonging 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  returned  their  tick¬ 
ets  entitling  them  to  seats  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Most  of  them,  however,  attended  their  special  ser¬ 
vices  at  Kensington,  led  by  Cardinal  Manning  and 
Mgr.  Ruffo  Scilla,  Envoj'-Extraordinary  from  the 
Pope  to  the  Queen.  Queen  Victoria  expressed  her¬ 
self  pleased  to  see  her  Catholic  subjects  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  Jubilee  thanksgiving  at  the  same  hour  with 
the  Protestant  service  in  the  Abbey. 

Monday  afternoon  the  Queen  received  Mr.  Phelps, 
U.  S.  Minister,  at  Buckingham  Palace,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  allowing  him  to  present  President  Cleve¬ 
land’s  jubilee  congratulations.  Mr.  Phelps  was  ac¬ 
corded  a  private  audience  with  her  Majesty,  being 
received  in  a  small  room,  not  one  of  the  State 
apartments.  Only  the  Duke  of  Connaught  and 
Lord  Salisbury  were  present.  Her  Majesty  ex¬ 
pressed  her  sense  of  the  kind  feeling  always  mani¬ 
fested  toward  her  by  the  American  people.  Minis¬ 
ter  Phelps  delivered  to  the  Queen  an  autograph 
letter  from  President  Cleveland,  which  was  sealed. 
The  Queen’s  demeanor  toward  him  was  most  cor¬ 
dial,  and  she  expressed  warmest  thanks  for  the 
President’*  congratulations.  The  private  reception 
of  diplomats  on  such  occasions  is  almost  unprece¬ 
dented,  but  the  American  Minister  had  expressed  a 
desire  through  Lord  Salisbury  for  such  an  audi¬ 
ence,  and  the  Queen  replied  that  it  would  afford  her 
much  pleasure  to  receive  him  privately  for  the 
presentation  of  the  President’s  message. 

Other  diplomats  carrying  congratulations  W’ere 
received  afterward  in  the  customary  form. 

The  Boston  address  was  taken  to  the  Queen’s  pri¬ 
vate  apartments  in  the  evening.  Her  Majesty  was 
much  touched  at  the  sentiments  contained  in  the 
address,  and  read  the  ode  (by  the  venerable  Robert 
C.  Winthrop),  which  was  printed  on  cream  colored 
satin,  with  peculiar  interest. 

Queen  Victoria’s  Jubilee. 

Tuesda}’  of  the  present  week,  June  21st,  was 
celebrated  as  the  Jubilee  of  the  reign  of  Victoria, 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Empress 
of  India.  Very  properly  some  notice  was  taken  of 
the  event  in  the  churches — especially  the  Episco¬ 
pal  churches.  Trinity  Church,  on  lower  Broadway, 
gave  notice  of  a  special  service  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  and  the  newspapers  tell  us  that  there  was  a 
packed  audience  of  two  thousand  in  attendance 
an  hour  or  more  before  the  time.  Over  the  main 
entrance  were  draped  the  American  and  the  British 
flags.  On  the  large  programmes  was  the  British 
coat-of-arms. 

The  service  was  founded  on  the  Evening  Prayer 
from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  to  it  were 
added  a  special  hymn  for  the  Queen,  two  special 
prayers,  and  a  sermon  in  praise  of  her  and  of  her 
family.  The  Director,  A.  H.  Messlter,  had  under 
him  a  surpllced  choir  of  seventy  voices,  and  music 
composed  a  large  part  of  the  serAice.  A  large 
number  of  clergy  were  present.  The  service  was 
intoned  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Hill  (precentor)  of 
Trinity  Chqrch.  The  Rev.  B.  F.  De  Costa  read  the 
first,  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Turner  of  Brooklyn  the 
second  lesson  from  the  Scriptures.  The  Apostle’s 
Creed  was  chanted,  collects  were  intoned,  and  the 
choir  sung  a  hymn  from  the  Church  of  England 
Hymn  Book,  ending  with  these  words : 

Grant  her  a  throne  in  worlds  on  high, 

A  crown  of  immortality. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Hill  intoned  two  prayers  for  the 
Queen.  The  prayers  were  written  for  the  Jubilee 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  are  as  fol¬ 
lows,  with  the  English  version  in  brackets  where 
it  was  varied : 

Almighty  God,  we  humbly  offer  unto  Thy  Divine 
Majesty  our  prayers  and  hearty  thanksgivings  for 
her  (our)  gracious  sovereign  lad}',  Queen  Victoria, 
unto  whom  Thou  hast  accomplished  full  fifty  years 
of  sovereignty.  We  praise  Thee  that  through  Thy 
grace  she  has  kept  the  charge  Thou  gavest  her  in 
the  day  when  Thou  didst  set  the  crown  upon  her 
head,  bidding  her  “  to  do  justice,  stay  the  growth 
of  iniquity,  and  protect  the  Holy  Church  of  God  ; 
to  help  and  defend  widows  and  orphans;  to  restore 
the  things  gone  to  decay;  maintain  the  things  that 
are  restored ;  permit  and  reform  what  is  amiss, 
and  confirm  what  is  in  good  order;  to  keep  the 
royal  law  and  oracles  of  God.”  We  bless  Thee 
that  Thou  hast  heard,  through  sorrow  and  through 
joy,  our  prayer  that  she  should  always  possess  the 
hearts  of  her  people.  And  we  humbly  pray  Thee 
that  for  the  years  to  come  she  may  rejoice  in  Thy 
strength,  and  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just  enter 
into  Thine  immortal  kingdom,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Also  this : 

Almighty  God,  Who  didst  call  Thy  servant  Vic¬ 
toria  (our  Queen)  as  at  this  time  to  the  throne  of 
her  ancestors  in  the  governance  of  her  (this)  realm, 
we  yiebl  Tliee  humble  tlianks  for  the  abundance 
of  doniinion  wherewith  Thou  hast  exalted  and  en¬ 
larged  her  empire,  and  for  the  love  of  her  in  which 
Thou  hast  knit  together  In  one  the  hearts  of  many 
nations ;  we  praise  Thee  for  the  swift  increase  of 
knowle<lge  with  power,  for  the  spreading  of  truth 
and  faith  in  her  times,  and  gifts  altove  all  that  we 
could  ask  or  think.  And  humbly  we  beseech  Thee, 
that  overmastering  both  sinful  passion  and  selfish 
Interest,  and  being  protected  from  temptations  and 
delivered  from  all  evil,  the  unnumbered  peoples  of 
her  heritage  may  serve  Thee,  bearing  one  another’s 
burdens,  and  advancing  continually  in  Thy  perfect 
law  of  liberty,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
.\men. 

Then  prayera  were  uttered  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  for  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

The  Rev.  D.  Parker  Morgan,  rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Heavenly  Rest  in  this  city,  preached  the 
sermon  from  the  text  Proverbs  xxxi.  30:  "A  wo¬ 
man  tliat  feareth  tlie  Lord,  she  shall  l»e  praised.” 
Here  is  a  single  passage ; 

“Queen  Victoria  has  set  her  face  like  marble 
against  immorality  in  high  places,  and  tlie  example 
of  her  pure  life  has  been  stamped  on  British  socie¬ 
ty.  Her  womanly  symimtliy  is  profouinl.  Across 
tile  face  of  the  first  writ  of  a  condemned  criminal 
lianded  to  her  to  sign,  she  wrote  tlie  wonl  panloned. 
Her  sympathetic  words  to  .America  at  the  time  Lin¬ 
coln  was  assassinated,  and  Garfield  and  Grant 
were  »Iying,  will  not  be  forgotten  liy  Americans. 
.As  daughter,  wife,  and  mother,  she  has  been  wor¬ 
thy  of  herself.  She  did  not  barter  herself  for  a 
miserable  mess  of  pottage  when  she  married,  as  so 
many  otliers  have.  A  typical  wife  and  motlier, 
her  children  have  grown  up  to  be  noble  men  and 
women.  The  heir  apparent  is  proving  himself 
more  an<l  more  worthy  of  his  father  and  mother, 
and  more  and  more  beloved  by  the  people.” 

Finally  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morgan  added  that  in  the 
proposed  new  Protestant  Cathedral,  a  stained  glass 
window  will  be  placed  to  indicate  the  story  of  the 
life  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  cathedral  window  was 
the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Morgan  Dix  in  a  committee 
meeting  for  arranging  for  the  Queen’s  Jubilee  in 
America. 

Assistant-Organist  Victor  Baler  played  “God 
save  the  Queen,”  with  variations,  at  the  offertory. 
Bishop  Potter  pronounced  the  benediction. 

The  Canadian  Farmers  Institute  of  Brant,  On¬ 
tario,  have  passed  resolutions  favoring  the  removal 
of  all  restrictions  on  trade  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States, 


City  mad  fklDUy. 

The  number  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  from  the  public 
schools  this  year  is  1,170.  About  half  that  num 
ber  will  pass  the  examinations.  For  the  Normal 
College  there  have  been  1,035  applicants,  of  whom 
about  700  will  be  admitted. 

That  the  recent  gifts  of  pictures  made  by  Mr. 
Vanderbilt,  Mr.  Seney,  and  Judge  Hilton  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  are  abundantly  ap¬ 
preciated,  is  shown  by  the  crowds  that  dally  go  to 
see  them.  Four  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the 
Summer  season  48,000  visitors  had  enjoyed  them, 
and  8,000  catalogues  had  been  sold.  During  the 
whole  year  of  the  exhibition  of  Mr.  Watts’s  pic 
tures  but  12,000  catalogues  w’ere  sold.  Even  on 
the  pay  days — Mondays  and  Tuesdays — luncheon 
baskets  are  numerous,  and  scores  of  groups  of 
excursionists  are  seen  devouring  their  contents 
The  trustees  have  not  yet  enacted  a  law  against 
eating  luncheon  in  the  Museum. 

Another  $50,000  painting  has  been  presented  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  portrait  groups  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds,  containing  portraits  of  Henry  Fane,  Charles 
Blair,  and  Inigo  Jones,  trustees  of  the  Duke  of 
Westmoreland,  for  whom  it  was  painted  in  1780. 
The  painting  measures  9  feet  4  inches  by  12  feet  10 
inches  outside,  and  8  feet  11  inches  by  12  feet  in¬ 
side  the  frame.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  Sir  Joshua’s  work,  and  until  now  has 
remained  In  the  possession  of  the  Earls  of  West¬ 
moreland.  It  Is  presented  to  the  Museum  by 
Junius  S.  Morgan,  the  American  banker  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  the  father  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  of  this 
city.  Mr.  Morgan  on  learning  that  the  picture 
was  for  sale,  purchased  it  with  the  view  of  pre¬ 
senting  it  to  the  Museum. 

Of  late  policemen,  sergeants,  and  even  captains 
have  been  wont  to  visit  the  horse-races  at  Jerome 
Park,  Brighton  Beach,  and  other  points  when  off 
duty.  Superintendent  Murray  considered  that  they 
were  making  themselves  too  conspicuous,  as  they 
went  in  their  uniforms,  thus  gaining  free  admission. 
Hence  he  has  revived  an  old  Department  rule, 
which  forbids  an  officer  to  leave  the  county  without 
leave  of  absence. 

The  Beecher  Statue  Fund  has  reached  over 
$23,000.  It  is  said  by  a  prominent  sculptor  that  a 
proper  statue  without  the  pedestal  can  be  made 
for  about  $20,000.  The  Park  Commissioners  of 
Brooklyn  are  willing  that  it  should  be  placed  on 
the  green  plaza  in  City  Hall  square  if  the  fountain 
and  coping  are  not  disturbed. 

The  New  York  Chinese  mission  has  between 
4000  and  5000  Celestials  in  its  Sunday-schools. 
About  sixty  have  joined  the  various  churches. 
The  first  Sunday-school  for  these  people  was 
founded  in  New  York  eighteen  years  ago. 

The  site  of  Gen.  Grant’s  tomb  at  Riverside,  view¬ 
ed  from  the  deck  of  a  passing  steamboat,  recalls 
to  any  one  who  has  seen  Mount  Vernon  the  strik¬ 
ing  resemblance  between  the  two  places.  It  is  the 
custom  of  every  captain  on  the  Potomac  to  toll 
his  bell  when  passing  the  last  resting  place  of 
Washington,  and  some  vessels,  I  think,  dip  their 
colors  to  half-mast  while  abreast  of  the  spot. 
When  Gen.  Grant’s  tomb  was  built  at  Riverside  a 
prediction  was  made  that  the  Hudson  River  steam¬ 
ers  would  observe  a  similar  ceremony,  and  the 
practice  has  begun.  One  of  the  big  Albany  boats, 
on  her  way  up  a  few  evenings  since,  solemnly  toll¬ 
ed  her  bell,  and  made  the  moment  of  passing  the 
tomb  quite  Impressive. 

The  Bank  of  New  Amsterdam  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000  and  the 
reserved  right  to  Increase  it  to  $1,000,000.  Mr. 
Thomas  C.  Acton,  recently  Assistant  United  States 
Treasurer,  is  to  be  president  of  the  bank,  which  is 
to  begin  business  on  September  1,  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Fortieth  street. 

M.  Bartholdi  and  the  members  of  the  French 
delegation  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  have  sent  to  the  Union  Club  at  New 
York  some  beautiful  Serves  vases  in  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  attentions  paid  them  by  the  Club 
upon  that  occasion. 

The  storm  on  last  Friday  night  assumed  the 
nature  of  a  hurricane  in  Manor  and  Hempfleld 
townships,  Penn.  Barns  and  tobacco  sheds  were 
blown  down  and  scattered  a  great  distance ;  hun¬ 
dreds  of  trees  were  uprooted  and  grain  fields  level¬ 
ed.  A  number  of  cattle  were  killed  by  lightning, 
but  no  more  serious  casualties  are  reported. 

liradstreefs  has  compiled  very  exhaustive  tables 
on  the  number  of  workmen  at  present  engaged  in 
the  industries  of  the  country,  the  wages  paid 
them,  and  other  highly  interesting  data,  and  the 
general  results  shown  are  very  satisfactory.  It 
appears  from  them  that  at  least  400,000  more 
workmen  are  engaged  than  at  this  time  two  years 
ago,  and  that  the  wages,  which  had  sunk  very  low 
in  the  two  years  prior  to  1885,  are  at  present  at 
about  the  same  figures  they  were  during  the  bright 
business  years  of  1881-82. 

Even  a  tta*  Jubilee. 

Findlay,  in  Ohio,  has  been  celebrating  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  discovery  of  natural  gas.  Findlay 
claims  the  discovery  of  it  50  years  ago,  quite  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  is  now  taking 
advantage  of  that  fact  to  aid  its  boom  as  the 
“  natural  gas  city.”  From  75,000  to  100,000  people 
were  in  attendance,  excursion  trains  going  from 
Chicago  and  Cincinnati.  The  important  point  in 
the  celebration  was  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone 
of  six  new  factories,  which  for  a  town  of  12,000  is 
an  important  event.  The  sensational  feature, 
however,  was  the  illumination.  “  The  walk  of 
the  fire  ”  was  spanned  by  100  arches  each  with  a 
dozen  globes  of  colored  glass  lighted  with  the  gas, 
and  other  arches  through  the  city  supported  30,000 
burners  of  the  flaring  gas.  Hon.  John  Sherman 
and  Gov.  Foraker  made  addresses. 


DE.  JABGEE’S 

Sanitary  Woolen  System  Go., 

827  AND  829  BROADWAY,  N.  I. 

L.  C\  II  or  KINS,  rreshlent. 

JNO.  J.  JJONALIJSON,  Vicc-Pveat. 

A.  L.  TAYLOlt,  TreuHurer. 

XORMAli  CLOTHING. 


This  Company  have  now,  la  addition  to  their  Wholesale 
and  Retail  WarerfKinis  at  827  and  829  IJroadway,  branch 
salesrooms  at  199  bkoapway  (We.stern  Union  RriLPiNo), 
and  :)i'>6  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  where  they  keep  a 
full  assortment  of  the  Sanatory  Clothing  and  Bedding  of  the 
"  Dr.  .laeger  system.” 

Bear  In  mind,  that  this  system  comprises  a  complete 
equliimeiit  of  Underwear  and  Outer  Clothing  for  men, 
women,  and  children.  The  goods  are  conformable  to  all 
styles,  graded  to  all  seasons,  and  are  esj^clally  conducive 
to  health  and  comfort  during  “hot  weather.” 

For  descriptive.  Illustrated,  and  price-list  catalogue,  send 
to  827  and  829  Broad  way, or  to  either  of  the  Branch  Houses, 
199  Broadway,  New  York,  or  to  366  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn. 

Prompt  attention  paid  to  mall  orders. 

Dr.  Jaeger’s  Sanitary  Woolen  System  Go., 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  WAREROOMS, 

827  85  329  BBOAD'WAY, 

NEW  VUBK. 

Branch  Stores  [  '  Western  Union  Building), 

j  366  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn. 


Fatal  Stans  la  Dakata. 

Grand  Forks  was  visited  with  a  destructive  tor¬ 
nado  June  16.  The  storm  passed  due  east.  Twen¬ 
ty-five  or  more  buildings,  including  the  Catholic 
church  and  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  were 
blown  to  the  ground.  The  laboratory  and  museum 
In  the  University  were  almost  totally  destroyed, 
besides  hundreds  of  smaller  dwellings,  storehouses, 
and  sheds.  live  persons  were  killed  outright,  and 
thirteen  seriously  injured.  In  East  Grand  Forks 
fourteen  business  buildings  were  destroyed.  Both 
bridges  across  the  river  were  swept  away.  The 
total  loss  is  estimated  at  $1(X),000.  The  storm  was 
local.  The  train  from  the  north  was  blown  from 
the  track  about  four  miles  out,  and  rolled  over 
twice.  No  one  was  killed,  but  many  were  serious¬ 
ly  injured.  The  storm  was  severe  at  Manvel  and 
Ardock,  where  buildings  were  blown  away.  The 
Andrews  family  had  their  house  tom  to  pieces  and 
carried  100  feet.  Ed.  Tierney’s  house  was  over¬ 
turned  and  his  wife  injured.  The  children  were 
carried  150  feet  and  not  hurt.  One  of  them,  aged 
six  years,  was  carried  across  the  railroad  track 
and  lay  there  during  the  whole  storm. 

The  steamer  Champlain,  of  the  Northern  Michi¬ 
gan  line,  was  burned  June  16  off  Charlevoix.  She 
was  from  Chicago  for  Cheboygan.  The  lire  began 
from  beneath  the  engine,  and  In  ten  minutes  every 
one  on  board  had  to  jump  into  the  lake.  Nineteen 
out  of  fifty-seven  were  drowned,  with  seven  others 
missing.  Those  who  were  saved  were  picked  up 
by  a  yawl  and  fishing-boats  which  put  out  to  them 
from  the  shore. 

Rain  fell  for  ten  hours  on  a  spot  of  ground  two 
feet  square  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  June  17.  The  phe¬ 
nomenon  caused  much  excitement  among  the 
negroes. 

The  purest,  sweetest,  and  best  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  the 
world,  manufactured  from  fresh,  healthy  livers  upon 
the  sea-shore.  It  is  absolutely  pure  an’d  sweet.  Pa¬ 
tients  who  have  once  taken  it  prefer  It  to  all  others. 
Physicians  have  decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other 
oils  in  market.  Made  by  Hazard,  Hazard  A  Co. 
New  York. 

Chapped  Hands,  pimples  and  rough  skin  cured  by  us¬ 
ing  .Idnipeb  Tab  Soap,  made  by  Hazard,  Hazard  A  Co, 


J  ar  vis-Conklin 

MORTGAGE  TRUST  GO. 

KAN'!6.48i  CITY,  MISSOURI. 

Capital  Paid-up . $1,000,000 

Offers  Its  6  Per  Cent.  Debenture  Bonds  of  $500,  $1,000, 
and  $5,000,  running  ten  years,  to  Trustees,  Guardians, 
and  Individual  Investors.  Secured  by  First  Mortgages 
on  Real  Estate  worth  three  times  the  amount  of  the  loan, 
and  held  by  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  Trustee.  Secured  also  by  the  entire  paid-up  cap¬ 
ital  of  *1,000,000. 

It  also  offers  dUARANTEED  6  PER  CENT.  FIRST 
MORTGAGES  on  Kansas  City  business  property,  and 
improved  farms  In  KANSAS  and  MISSOURI. 

Call  at  office  or  write  lor  full  particulars  to 

ROEANO  R.  CONKLIN,  Secretary, 

Equitable  Building,  New  York, 
Messrs.  Morgan  k  Brennan,  Providence,  R.  I., or 

John  M.  Shbioley,  4ll  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ifllonei^  mXf  iguefne giie 

New  York.  Monday,  June  20, 1887. 

The  course  of  tne  stock  market  during  the  week 
is  given  In  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con¬ 
venience  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Lowest.  1888, 
144) 


134 

17) 

4»i 

83 

147) 


64« 

60) 

32) 


Adams  Express . 144) 

Alton  ana  xerre  Haute .  45) 

Atlantic  a  Pacific  .  15) 

Buff.,  Boch.  k  Pltte .  68) 

Canada  Southern .  62) 

Canada  Pacific .  62) 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota .  15) 

Central  Iowa  .  9 

Central  Pacific .  39) 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  1st  prel .  12) 

Chicago  k  Indiana  Coal  B .  68 

Chicago  and  Nortnwest . .  132) 

Chicago  and  Northwest  pref .  160) 

Chicago,  Burlington  k  Quincy....  146^ 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul .  91) 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul  pret  124) 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  A  Pacific. ... 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific . 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pret.... 

C.,  I..  St.  L.  A  C . 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  A  Dayton.... 

ClD.,  Washington  A  Baltimore . 

Clu.,  Washington  A  Baltimore  pret, 
Clevelaua,C.,0.  A  Indlanapolla.... 

Colorado  Coal  . — 

Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  A  Toledo 

Columbia  A  Hocking  Coal .  44) 

Consolidated  Oas  Company .  82) 

Delaware  A  Hudson  Canal .  103) 

Delaware,  Lack.  A  Western .  138) 

Denver  A  Klo  U.  W .  19 

Denver  A  Rio  Qrande  .  80) 

Denver  A  Rio  Craude  pref  .  67 

Des  itlolues  and  Fort  Dodge .  15 

East  Tenn.,  Virginia  A  Georgia .  14 

E.  Tenu.,  Va.,  A  Oeorgla  1st  pret..  75) 
E.  Tenu.,  Va.,  A  Oeorgla  2d  pref....  27) 

Evansville  A  Terre  Haute .  95 

Fort  Worth  A  Denver  City .  47) 

Oreen  Bay .  15) 

Oreeu  Bay  pf .  27) 

Uomestake .  15) 

Illinois  Central .  126 

Illinois  Central  leased  lines .  94) 

•Indiana,  Bloom.,  and  Western .  22 

Kingston  A  Pembroke .  48) 

Keokuk  A  Des  Molues  pt .  25 

Lake  Erie  A  Western .  23) 

Lake  Erie  A  Western  pref .  59) 

Lake  Shore .  98) 

Long  Island .  98 

Louisville  A  Nashville .  67) 

Louisville,  New  Albany  A  Chicago.  67) 

Manhattan  con .  169 

Manhattan  Beach  .  15) 


43 

14) 

68) 

60/ 

60) 

14 
81 

37) 

11) 

68 

120 

149 

145) 

89) 

123 

132 

17) 

46) 

81 

147) 

5 

7) 

61) 

48) 

30) 

42) 

80) 

102) 

136 

17 

284 

*3) 

13 

76) 

26 

98 

46) 

15 
26) 
15} 

122 

94) 

22 

41) 

25 

22) 

57 

96) 

97) 
64t 
64 

tl66) 


33 

8 

44) 

67) 

12* 

18 

43 

17 

116) 

142 

136) 

94) 

1331 

128 

11) 

29) 

W* 

2* 

6) 

M) 

S3) 

2.5 

76) 

100) 

132) 

27) 


87 

22)  , 
11 


139) 

98/ 

24) 


86) 

98 

40) 


Mexteau  Central . 

Michigan  Central . 

MIL,  Lake  Shore  and  Western . 

Mil.,  Lake  Shore  A  Western  prel... 


Missouri  Pacific . 

Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas... 
Mobile  A  unio..  . 


N  e  w  J  ersey  Central . 


INew  York,  Chicago  A  St  Louis.... 
INew  York,  Chicago  A  St.  Louis  pt.. 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western . 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western  pret.... 


New  York,  Sus.  A  Western  pref.. 
Norfolk  A  Western . 


Northern  Pacific  pret. 


Ontario 


Oregon  Railway  A  Navigation . 

Oregon  A  Trauscontlaental . 

Pacific  Mall . 

Peoria,  Decatur  A  Evansville . 


Philadelphia  Company. 


Quicksilver  pret . 

Richmond  and  Allegheny. 


Rome,  Watertown  A  Ogdensburg. 


St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  istpret.. 

St.  Paul  A  Duluth  . 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth  pret . 


9M 

94) 

_ 

18) 

IS) 

_ 

92) 

91) 

74) 

91) 

88 

6S) 

118 

116) 

93} 

18) 

17 

22) 

43 

41) 

48 

109) 

7107) 

109) 

28) 

80) 

15) 

18) 

16) 

26 

24] 

86) 

83) 

48) 

13 

12/ 

12) 

81 

77 

65) 

112) 

111 

107) 

71) 

68) 

— 

67) 

64) 

41 

19) 

18) 

_ 

31) 

33 

_ 

33) 

8U 

28) 

72, 

70| 

64 

11) 

11 

7) 

85 

33) 

22/ 

20) 

19 

121 

51) 

49) 

84) 

32) 

81, 

28 

60) 

59 

61) 

29) 

28 

34) 

25 

25 

— 

18) 

18 

61) 

49 

23 

103 

99 

108) 

82 

SO) 

35 

64) 

61) 

56) 

87, 

86) 

23) 

61) 

49/ 

.26) 

100 

99 

154) 

158 

186 

7 

«1 

5 

33J 

83) 

23 

4 

3i 

38 

86) 

30) 

78 

70 

— 

90 

90 

70 

41) 

40] 

25) 

81 

79) 

60) 

118 

117) 

112) 

92) 

83) 

62) 

ll2i 

112) 

114 

63) 

61, 

49) 

117) 

116) 

115) 

120 

118) 

116) 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  A  Manitoba 

South  Carolina .  " 

Southern  Pacific .  ,4) 

Tennessee  C.  A  1 .  ^"5 

•Texas  Pacific .  “*• 

Union  Pacific  .  8”;  7?; 

Virginia  Midland .  4*)  43) 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific. .......  19|  18) 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pt .  34)  82) 

Western  Union  Telegraph  ....  78)  vbj 

W'heellng  A  L.  E . .  8*1 


*2* 

43 

37) 

27 

18) 

29 

64 


•All  assessments  paid. 
3  First  assessment  paid. 


t  Ex  dividend.  7  Assented. 


Ab'^NET 

INCOME 

FROM  DEBENTURES  OF  THE 

FIDELITY  LOAN  AND  TRUST  CO., 

STORM  LAKE.  IOWA. 

The  New  York  Tribune  of  Oct.  20, 1886,  In  Its  finan- 
lal  article,  says ;  “The  6  per  cent,  debenture  bonds 
of  the  Fidelity  Loan  and  Trust  Company  ot  Storm 
Lake,  Iowa,  are  secured  by  deposit  with  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Trust  Company  ot  New  York  ot  mortgages 
on  lmi>roved  property  In  the  West — principally  in 
Iowa.  The  Fidelity  Company  Is  indorsed  by  some 
of  the  best  known  hankers  in  this  city." 

FOB  SALE  BY 

WM-  O.  CLAPP)  Treasurer, 

7  Nasuin  Street, 

JOHN  PATON  &  CO., 

SS  William  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 

BEND  FOB  CIBCULAB. 


[Prl nted  by  Henry  Russell,  20  Vesey  street.  New  York.] 


XUM 


